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INTRODUCTION. 

1 

(Mitaphtocai PorriT, in ilx full ««« o( ilw trnu,' ii • 
pottry which)^ikc that of thr Ihvina CommSta, thr Ot 
Rtrim, perhaps Goithc’s /jii/r.|has Irrn inspre\J by a philo* 
•ophual conerpion ol the uiufrne anJ the rAie assigned to thr 
human spirit in the grrat drama of existmce.^ I'brar poemi 
were written because a dehtute lnter}'retaUoQ of the riddle, 
the atoms of Epicurus rushing tfirough tnhnite empty space, 
die theology of the schooimen as elaborated in thr catechetscal 
JiS(]Uisttion5 of St. Thomas, S[in()a*s vision of life /m^ 
atUrukitu^ beyond good and evil, laid iiold on the rumd and Uie 
imagination of a great poet, uaitied and tllumtoed hia competf»m*^ 
sioo (d life, intensified and heightened his persona! consciousara* 
of joy and st^row, of hope and fear, by bruadening thnr signih* 
cance, reseaimg to him to the history of htt own soul a brkf 
abstract of the drama of homao desuny. ‘Poetry it the Iirsi 
aft.! last of «J koowiedge—it ta as immortal ai the heart t4 man.' 
^^tlkemct arc tiie simplest rxperieoces of the sorlacc of life, soriow 
and joy, lore and battle, the peace of the cottistry, tlie bouie aid 
HU of towtts but eqtudly the boldest cooceptioos, the pro* 
fottodesi iQtuitkms, the lobtlest tod most complex cUttiCcatiooa 
and * discourse of reason ^ if into these too the port cao * carry 
srtmtioflmake of them pi* sicnate experiences commumc^tle is 
«isid and morifi| loti^ry, in rub and varied harmonies. 

It b no su^ great aetaphpical poetry as that ot tocretraa 
and Daatt that pvorat twy dnb viU, which tfab 
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volume seeks to illustrate. Of the poets from whom it calls, 
Donne is familiar with the deiinittons and distinctions of 
Mediaeval Scholasticism ; Cowley’s bright and alert, if not pro' 
found mind, is attracted by the achievements of science and 
the systematic materialism of Hobbes. Q)onoe, moreover, 
is mcuphysical not only in virtue of his scholasticism, but by his 
deep reflective interest in the exjieriences of which his poetry is 
the expression, the new psychological curiosity with which he 
writes of love and religi^ The divine poets who follow 
Donne have each the inherited mctaphysic, if one may so call it, 
of the Church to which he is at-.iclied, Catholic or Anglican. 
But none of the poets has for his main theme a metaphysic like 
that of Epicurus or St. Thomas pasMonately apprehended and 
imaginatively expounded, (^onne, the most thoughtful and 
imaginative of them all, iv more aware of disintegration than of 
comprehensive harmony, of the clash between the older physics 
and metaphysics on the one hand and the oew science of 
Copernicus and Galileo and Vesalius and Bacon od the other^^ 

The new philosophy calls all in doubt. 

The element of ore is quite put out; 

The sun is lost and the earth, and no mao’s wit 
Can well direct him where to look for it. 

And freely men confess that this world’s spent, 

When in the planets and the Armament 
They seek so many new \ they see that this 
Is crumbled out again to his atomies. 

Have not all souls thought 
For many ages that our body is wrought 
Of air and Are and other elements ? 

And now they think of new ingredients; 

And one soul thinks one, aod another way 
Another thinks, and *tis an even lay. 
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The greatest Fnglish poet, indeed, of the century was or 
t>elie\ed likijself to be. a j'ht!o‘^() '.ua! or i!;eological poet of tlie 
S|nie order as Dante. Parafist Post was written lo be a 
justihcation of ‘ tlie w.iys of God to men rc'ting on a theological 
system as ditinite and almost as carefullv articulated in the Dt 
Docirina ChnsUana as that which D.intc had accepted from the 
Summj of Acjumas. And the |oet embodied his argument in a 
dramatic poem as vividly and intensely conerned, as Jiiagniiicenily 
and harmoiiio.isK set to :h. as the Dixhri} Commt m. liut in 
trutl; Milton was no plulo^-oplur. 'I’l-e suhtleiies ol tlutilogical 
dthnition and inference eluded his ratioraliMic, puiiic.tl. ihougli 
idcali'tic, mind, lie prowd nothing. 'I'he diiiniiely stated 
argument of the jiorm is an t^vious bt'gglng of ti.e ijuestion. 
What he did wa^ to create, or give a new deliivieiiess and 
sensible jHjwci to, agriat mMh wiiitii, chiougti his j oein, continued 
for a century or mo''- lo dominate the niind and muigmation of 
pious pioiesuius witii.'ut many of them susjucting the heresies 
which lurked Umeath the imjiosirg and da.vling puim in which 
was retold the Bihie story of tlie fall and redemption of man. 

Metaphysical in this large way, Donne and Ins followers to 
Cowley a^'e not, yet the word describes better what is the 
peculiar qu tlny of tncir poca")' inan any other, e.g. fantastic, for 
poetry may be fantastic lo so many diffcient ways, witness Skelton 
and the Elizabethans, and Idood and Browning.^ It lays stress oo 
the right things—the survival, one might say the rcacccntuauon, 
of the metaphysical strain, die twHti mta/jid td ideaS as Testi 
calls them in contrast to the simpler imagery of classical poetry, 
of mediaeval Itaiun poetry; the more intellectual, less verbal, 
character of their wit compared with the conceits of the 
Elizabethans; the Boer psychology of which their concerts are 
ofteo the expression; their learned imagny; the argui&emative, 
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subtle evolution of their lyrics; above all the peculiar bleod of 
passion and titought, feeling and ratiocination whiih is their 
greatest acbievemeot. f Passionate thinking is always apt to bf 
come metaphysical) and investigating the experience 

from which it takes its rise. Ail these qualities are In the 
poetry of Donne, and Donne is the great master of English 
poetry in the seventeenth century. 1 
The Italian influence which Wyatt and Surrey brought into 
English poetry at the Renaissance gave it a more serious, a more 
thoughtful colour. They caught, especially Wyatt in some of 
the finest of his sonnets and songs, that spirit of 'high serious¬ 
ness’ which Chaucer with all his admiration of Italian poetiy 
had failed to apprcliend. English mediaeval poetry is often 
gravely pious, haunted by the fear of death and the judgement, 
melancholy over the ' Falls of Princes’; it is never serious and 
thoughtful in the introspective, reflective, dignified manner^ which 
it became in Wyatt and Sackville, and (Mir 'sage and serious' 
Spenser, and in the songs of the first group of Elizabethan 
Murtiy poets, Sidney and Raleigh and Dyer. One has but to 
recall 'My lute, awake! perform the last',' Forget not yet the 
tried intent', 'My mind to me a kingdom is', and to conuast 
them in mind with the aemgs which Henry VIII and Cornish 
were still composing and singing when Wyatt began to write, in 
order to realize what Italy and the Renaissance did to deepen the 
atrats of English lyric poetry as that bad flowed under French 
influence from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries. But 
French influence, the influence of Rtmsard and his fellova, 
renewed itself in the seventies, and the great body of Elizabethan 
song is as gay and careless and impersonal as tlie earlier lyric had 
been, dxMigh richer in colour and more varied in rhythm. / Then 
came Donne and Jonson (the schoolman and the waiifal 
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scholar, one might say, etnpha''izing for ihe moment *>ingle aspects 
of their work), and new qualities of spirit and form were given 
to lyrical poetry, and not to lyrical poetry alone, j 
^ In dealing with j'oets who lived and Wrote before the 
eighteenth century we are always confronted with the difficulty 
of recoicring the personal, the biographical element, which, if 
sometimes disturbing and disconcerting, is yet csvcntial to 
a complete understanding of their work. Men were not different 
from what they are now, and if tliere l>e haidly a lyric of Goethe's 
or Shelley's that does not owe something to the .accidents 
of their lives, one may feel sure it was in laiying di-gra-s the same 
with |>ocls three hundred years ago. RPoenis .are tiot written by 
influences or movements or sources, out come from the living 
heaii.s of men. Fortunately, in the case of Donne, one of the 
most individual of poets, it is possible to some extent to 
rejiroducc the circumstances, the inner exjvciicnces from which 
his jnensely jiersonal poetry flowed. B 

He was in the first place a Catholic.) Our iiisiory text-books 
make so little of the English Catholics that one is apt to forget 
they existed and were, for themselves at any rate, not a joiitical 
problem, but real and suffering individu.ils. (‘ I had my first 
breeding and conversation says Donne, ‘ with men of a 
suppressed and afflicted religion, accustomed to the despite of 
death and hungry of an imagined martyrdom.') In these circum¬ 
stances, we gather, he was carefully and religiously educated, and 
after some years at Oxford and Cambndge was taken or sent 
^oad, perhaps with a view to entering foreign service, more 
pri^biy with a view to the prie sthood, and viMted Italy and Spain. 
And then, one conjectures, a reaction took place, the rebellion 
of a full-blooded, highly intellectual temp«Tament against a super* 
imposed bent He entered the Inns of Court in I $92, at the 
•mt b 
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ige of ninfftcen, and flung himself into the life of a student and 
the life of a young man al>out town, Jack Donne, ‘not^ dissolute 
but very neat, a great visitor of ladies, a great fre<jucnter of plays, 
a great writer of conceited verses’. ‘Neither was h possible 
that a vulgar soul should dwell in such promising features.* He 
join^ tlie band of reckless and ra/fish young men who sailed 
with Essex to Cadiz and the Islands. He was taken into the 
service of Sir Thomas Egerton. Ambition began to vie with 
the love of pleasure, when a hasty marriage closed a promising 
career, and K-ft irim bound in shallows and in miseries, to spend 
years in the suitoivhip of the great, and to find at last, not alto¬ 
gether wdlingly, a haven in the Anglican priesthood, and reveal 
himself as the first great orator tiiat Chuich produced. 

The record of these early years is contained in Donne’s 
satiies—harsh, wittv. lucid, full of a young man’s scorn of fools 
and low callings, and a young thinker’s consciousness of the 
problems of religion in an age of divided faiths, and of justice in 
a corrupt world—and in his Love Songs and Sonnets and Elegies. 
The satires were more generally known; the love poems the 
moi-e influential in courtly and literary circles. 

(Donne's genius, temperament, and learning gave to bis love 
poems certain qualities which immediately arrested attention and 
have given them ever since a power at once fascinating and 
disconcerting des])itc the faults of phrasing and har mony which, 
for a century after DryJen, obscured, and to some still out¬ 
weigh, their poetic worth. The first of these is a depth and 
range of feeling unknown to the m^ority of EUzahe^T^ 
'li^heteers and song-writm! Over all the Elizabnhan sonnets, 
m ptztet or less measure, hangs the suggestion of tran^ation or 
troiution. Watson, Sidney, Daniel, Spenser, Drayton, Lodge, 
alt of them, with rarer or more frequent touches of individuality, 
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sre pipers of Petrarch's woes, sighing in the strain of Ronsard or 
more often of Desponrs.) Shakes|>eare, indeed, in his great 
cequeoce, and Drayton in at any rate one sonnet, sounded 
a deeper note, revealed a fuller sense of the complexities and 
contradictions of passionate devotion. But(^I)onoe's treatment 
of love is entirely unconventional except when he chouses to dally 
half ironically with the convention of Petrarcluan adoration. His 
songs are the expression in unconventional, witty language of ail 
the moods of a lover ihjt experience and imagin.ition have taught 
him to understand—sensuality aerated by a bclliaot wit; fascina* 
tion and scornful anger inextricably blended : j 

When by tliy scum, 0 murdress, 1 am dead 
And that thou think'st thee free 
From a)] solicitations from me, 

Then shall my ghost come to thy bed; ^ 

the i^sionate joy of mutual and contented love: 

All riher things to their destruction draw, 

Only our love hath no decay; 

This no to-morrow bath nor yesterday, 

Running it never runs from us away, 

But truly keeps his f rst, last, everlasting day; 1 

the sivrow of parting which is the shadow of such ioy; the 
gentler pathos of temporary separauon to married lif * ^ 

Let not thy divining hean 
Forethink me any ill, 

Destiny may take thy part, 

And nuy thy fears fulfil; 

But think that we 
Are but turn'd aside to sleep; 

They who one another keep 
ne'er parted be; 
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^ tbr mystical heights and the mystical depths of lore; 

Study me then you who shall lovers be 
At the next world, that is, at the next Spring: 

For 1 am every dead thing 

In whom love wrought new Alchemy.) 

If Donee had expressed this wide range of intense feeling as 
perfectly u be has done at times poignantly and startlingly; if 
he had given to his poems the same tmpres^ion of entire artistic 
sincerity that Shakes])eare conveys in the greater of his sonnets 
and Drayton once achieved; if to his many other gifts had been 
added a deeper and more controlling sense of beauty, he would 
have been, as he nearly is, the greatest of love poets. But^ere 
is a second quality of bis poetry which made it the fashion of an 
age, but has been inimical to its genera) acceptance ever since, and 
that is its metaphysical wit.^ * He alTects the meuphy^cs *, says 
Dryden, * not only in his satires but in his amorous verses yhere 
nature only should reign; and perplexes the minds of the fair 
sex with nite speculations of philosophy when he should engage 
their hearts and entertain them with the softnesses love.' 

* Amorous verses* the fair sex and * the softnesses of lore * are 
the vuigarities of a lets poetic and passionate age than Demne's, 
but mtruphyucs he does afih^c:. But a metaphysical strand, 
(iMcati metu/iia tJ iJeaS^ had run through the mediaeval lore* 
poetry of which the £!iud)ethaQ lonneu arc a descendant It 
had attained its fullest development in the poems of Dante and 
his school, had been subordinated to rhetoric and siditleties of 
expression rather than thought in Petrarch, and had lost itself 
in the pseudo«R»taphys}cai extravagances of Tebaldeo, Cariteo, 
and Svrahno. y^onne was no conscious reviver of the mett« 
physics of Dunte, but to the game of eiaboraiiog fa aumic^ 
cooceits and hyperboles wduch was the faihioo throughout 
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Europe, he brought not only « full-blooded temperamern and 
acute mind, but a vast and growing ^tore of the same scholaniic 
jeatning, the same Catholic theology, as controlled Dante's 
thought, jostling already with the new learning of Copernicus and 
Paracelsus. The result is startling and disconcerting,^he 
compaiison of parted lovers to the legs of a pair of compasses, 
tire deification of his mistress by the discovery that she is only 
to be defined by negatives or iliat she can read tite thoughts of 
his heart, a thing 'beyond an angel's art'; and a thousand other 
subtleties of quiniosences and nothingness, the mixture of souls 
and the significance of numbers, to say nothing of the aerial 
bodies of angels, the phoenix and tlie mandrake’s root. Alchemy 
and Astrology, legal contracts and non olitanirt, ‘ late school¬ 
boys and sour prentices * the king’s real and his stamjied face 
But^e efi^t aimed at and secured is not entirely fantastic and 
erudite.'^ The motive inspiring Donne’s images is in pan the 
same as that which led Shakespeare from the picturesque, natural 
and mytiiologicai, images’^of ^ Midiummer-Night't Drtam and 
Tht Merchant of Vauct to the homely but startling phrases and 
metaphors of Hamlet and Macleth, the ' blanket of the dark the 
fat weed 

That rots itself in ease on Lethe wharf, 

' the rank sweat of an enscamed bed It is the same desire for 
vivid and dramatic expression. The great master at a later 
period of dramatic as well as erudite pulpit oratory emns in his 
poems many a surtling, jarring, uresting phrase: 

For God’s sake bold your tongue and let roe love: 

Who ever comes to shroud roe do not harm 
K<M’ question much 

I'hat subtle wreath of hair, which crowns my arm t 

1 taught my stlb their rustling to forbear, 

Even my opprest ihoes dumb and silent were. 
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I long to talk with some old lover’s ghost 
, Who died before the God of love was bora; 

Twice or thrice had I loved thee 
Before I knew thy face or name, 

So in a voice, so in a shapeless flame, 

Angels affect ns oft and worsbipiKxl be; 

And whilst our souls negotiate there 
We like sepulchral statues lay; 

All day the same our postures were 
And we said nothing all the day. 

My face and bresi of haircloth, and my head 
With care’s harsh, sudden hastiness o’er>spread. 

These vivid, simple, realistic touches are too quickly merged in 
learned and fantastic elaborations, and the final effect of every 
poem of Donne’s is a bixarre and blended one; but if the 
greatest poetry rises clear of the bizarre, the fantastic, yet very 
great poetry may be Inzarre if it be the expression of a stran gely 
blended tempmroent, an intense emotion, i viy^imaginatimi. 
~What is true of I)onn?s imagery is true of the other 
disconcertin;> element in his poetry, its harsh and rugged verse. 
^It is an outcome of the same double motive, the desire to startle 
and the desire to approxiimuc poetic to direct, anconventimial, 
colloquial speech.) Poetry is always a balance, sonetiiDes a 
compromise, between what has to be said and the described 
pattCTn to which the saying rf it is KljuSed.) In poetry such as 
Spenser’s, the musical Dow, the melody and har.uony of line and 
stanza, is dominant, and the meaning is adjusted to it at the not 
infrequent cost of diffuseness—if a delightful diffosenets—and even 
some weakness of j^rasing lopcally ud rhetori^y ooniidered. 
in Shaknpeare's tragedies the thought and feeling tend to break 
through the prescribed pictera till blank verse becomes almost 
rhythmical prose, the rapid overffov of the lises admittiaf haitUy 
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the sembiance of pause. This is the kind of Donne is 
always aiming at, alike in his satires and lyricSf bending and 
cracking the metrical pattern to the rhetoric of direct and vehement 
utterance. The result is often, and to eighteenth<fntury ears 
attuned to the clear and defined, if limited, harmony of Waller 
and Dryden and Pope was, rugged and harsh. But here again, 
10 those who have ears that care to hear, the effect is not fin.illy in« 
harmonious, ^onne’s verse has a powerful and haunting harmony 
of iu own.^ For Donne is not simply, no poet could be, willing 
to force his accent, to strain and crack a prescribed pattern; he 
is Ntriving to find a riiythm that will ex])ress the passionate fullness 
of his mind, the duxes and refluxes of his moods; and the 
felicities of verse are as frequent and startling as those of 
phrasing. (He is one of the first masters, perhaps tht first, of the 
elaborate stanza or paragraph in which the discords of individual 
lines* or phrases are resolved in the complex and rbetorically 
effective harmony of the whole group of lines 

If yet 1 have not all thy love, 

D»re, I shall never have it all, 

I cannot breathe one other sigh, to move, 

Nor can coueat one other tear to fall, 

And all my treasure, which should purchase thee, 

Sigiis, tears, and oaths, and letters I have spent. 

Yet no mwe can be due to me, 

Than at the bargain made was meant, 

If then thy gift of love was partial, 

That some to me, some shuld to others fall, 

Deare, 1 shall never hare thee all. 

But I am none; nor will my sunne renew. 

You lovers for whose sake the lesser sunne 
At this dme to the Goat is run 
To finch new lust and give it you, 

Enjoy your sonuaer all t 
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Since »hr enjoys her long night’s festival, 

Let me prepare towards her, and let me call 
'fhls hour her Vigil and her Kve, «ince this 

W —— V W — ■ ' — — V SJ 

Both the years | and the days | deep midjnight is. 

The wrenching of accent which Jonson complained of is not 
entirely due to carelessness or indifference. It has often both 
a rhetorical and a harmonious justificatioo. Donne plays with 
rhythmical efTectv as with conceits and words and often in much 
the same way. Mr. Fletcher Melton's interesting analysis of 
his verse has not, I think, established his m.iin thesis, which 
like so many ‘ research' scholars he over-emphasizes, thai^the 
whole mystery of Donne’s art lies in his use of the same sound 
now in ar/ii, now in thet'u^ but his examples show that this 
is one of many devices by which Donne secures two effects, 
the troubling of the regular fall of the verse stresses by the 
intrusion of rhetorical stress on syllables which the mArical 
|uttem leaves unstressed, and, secondly, an echoing and reechoing 
of similar sounds parallel to his fondness for resemblances in 
thoughts amd things apprently the most remote from one another. 
There is, that is to say, in his verse the ume blend as io his 
dictitm of the colloquial and the bizarre. He writes as one 
who tvillay what he has to say without regard to ctmvenuont 
of poetic diction or smooth verse, but what he has to say is subtle 
and surpriung, and so are the metrical effects with which it is 
presented. There is nothing of unconscious or merely careless 
harshness in such an effect as this t 

Poor soul, io this thy flesh what dost thou know f 
Thou know'st thyself so little that thou knowst not 
How thou didst die, nor how thou want begot. 

Thou neither know’st how thou at first earnest in. 

Nor bow thou took’st the poison of man’s sin; 
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Nor dost thou though thou know’st ihit thou art so 
By Vhat wav thou art mulf immort.il know. 

Iff Donne's pronunciation, as in southern English to-day, ‘thou*, 

‘ how', ‘ soul ’, ‘ know‘ though and ‘ so ’ were not far removed 
from each other in v»und and (the reiterated notes ring 
through the lines Uke a lolling belip Mr. Melton has col* 
lecied, and any careful re.idcr may discover for himvlf, many 
similar subtleties of poetical rhetoric; for (Donne is perhaps our 
first great master of poetic rhetoric) of poetry used, as Dryden 
and Pope were to use it, for effects of oratory rather thwt of 
song, and the advance which Dryden achieved was secured by 
subordinating to oratory the more passionate and imaginative 
qualities which troubled the balance and movement o( Donne's 
packed but imaginative rhetoric. 

It was not indeed in lyrical verse that Dryden followed 
and developed Donne, but in his eulogistic, elegiac, satirical, and 
epistolary verse. The progress of Drydm’s eulogistic style 
is traceable from his earliest roeuphysical extravagances through 
lines such as those addressed to the Duchess of York, where 
Waller is his model, to the verses on the death of Oldham 
in which a more natural and classical strain hw entirely super* 
seded his earlier extravagances and elegancies. ^In trtrth Donne’i 
meuph)'sieal eulogies and elegies and ep(Stle^4re a bard mil 
to crack for his most sympathetic admirrfs .1 And yet they 
have undeoLdile qualitieO The meuphyticr'w developed io 
a more serimis, a less pilMoxical, strain than in some of the 
songs aod elegies. Io his letters he is an excelleftt, if far from 
a perfect, talker in verse; and the personality which they reved is 
a singularly charming one, grave, loyal, melancholy, witty. If 
some of the el^iac pieces sre packed with tasteless aod extim> 
gam hyperboles, the AnnivtrMariet (evpectaily the secood) remaiaa, 
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despite all its faults, one of the gieatest poems od death in the 
language, the fullest record in our litoature of the disintegrating 
collision in a sensitive mind of the old tradition and the new 
learning. Some of the invocatiooal passages in Of the Prvgrau oj 
the SovU are among the finest examines of his subtle and passionate 
thinking as well as of his most elaborate verse rhetoric. 

But the most intense and personal of Donne’s poems, after the 
love songs and elegies, are his later religious sonnets and songs; 
and their influence on subsequent poetry was even more obvious and 
potent They are as personal and as tormented as his earlier 
* lovT'Song weeds for his spiritual Aeneid was a troubled one 
To d.ae his conversion to Anglicanism is not easy. In his 
satires there is a veiled Roman tone. By l6oa he disclaims 
to Egertoo ‘ all love of a corrupt religionbut in the autumn 
of the previous year he had been mediuting a satire on Queen 
Elizabeth as one of the world’s great heretics. Hi$*wu not 
a conversion but a reconciliation, an acquiescence in the fiith of 
hit country, the established religion of his legal sovereign, and 
the act cost him some pangs. * A convert from Popery to 
Protestantism,’ said Dr. Joiinson, * gives op so much of what he 
has held as sacred as anything that he retains, there is so 
much laceration of mind in such a convemoo, that it can hardly 
he sincere and lasting.' Something of that^acerarion of mind 
is discerniye in Donne't religious verse: 

Show roe dear Christ that spouK so Ivight and ckar. 

But the conflict between the old and the reformed faiths was 
not the only, ntv perhaps the prindpal trouble for Donne's eo* 
iightened mind ready to recognize in all the Cbsrchct *vvtnal 
beams of one sun’, ^connstural pieces of one drde*.^ A 
harder fight was that between the secuiar, the*iiianof tbeworid' 
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tnnper of his mind and the claims of a pious and ascetic calling.^ 
It was not the errors of his youth, as the good Waitoo su]>poaed, 
which constituted the great stumbling block, though he never 
ignores Uiese: 

0 might those sighs and tean return again 
Into mv breast and eyes, which I have spent, 

That I might in this holy discontent 

Mourn with some fruit, as I have mourned in vain. 

It was rather the temperament of one who, at a time when 
a public career was more open to unassisted talent, might havt 
proved an active and useful, if ambitious, civil servant, or pro> 
fe&SKHtal man, at war with the claims of a religious life which 
his upbringing had taught him was incomjiatible with worldly 
ambition. George Herbert, a much more contented Anglican 
than Donne ever became, knew something of the same struggle 
before he bent his neck to the collar. 

(The two notes then of Donne’s religious poems are the 
Catholic and the personal.) He is the first of our Anglo* 
Catholic poets, and he is our first intensely personal rrligioos 
poet, expressing always not the mind simply of the Christian 
as such, but the conBicts and longings of one troubled imd, 
one sulxle and fantastic miod.) For Donne’s trcbQi()ue~hU 
phrasing and conceits, the meta|^ysics of med iaev al Chria* 
ttaoity, his packed verse" with "its ’bold, TrreguTar fingmng and 
echoing rowel sounds—remains what it had been from the outset. 
The ediotng sounds is lines such as these cannot be <{uite 
cMual: 

0 might those and tears rrtuni again 
Into my breast a^ tjtt, which / have spent, 

'Hiat /might in this holy discontent 

Mount with some fruk, a / have moorned in vita t 
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In mine Idolat'ry what showers of rain 

^^t^u (jti did waste ? What gi iefs my heart <l>d rent ? 

That sufferance was my sin; now / repent 
Cause I did suffer 1 must suffer pain. 

In the remaining six lines the same sound never recurs. 

A metaphysical, a philosophical poeu to the degree to which 
evwi his contcmpoiary Fulke Grcvillc might be called such, 
Donne was not. ( The thought in his poetry is not his primary 
concern but the feeling.^ No scheme of thought, no interpre¬ 
tation of life became for him a complete and illuminating 
experience. (The central theme of his )>oetry is ever his own 
intense personal moods, as a lo^er, a friend, an analyst of his 
own experiences worldly and religious.) His philosophy cannot 
unify these experiences. It reprcsent^ the reaction of his rest¬ 
less and acute mind on the intense experience of the moment, 
a reading of it in the light now of one, now of another 
philosophical or theological dogma or thesis caught from his 
multifarious reading, developed with audacious paradox or more 
senous intention, as an expression, an illumination of that mood 
to himself and to his reader. (^Whether one choose to call him 
a metaphysical or a fantastic poet, the stress must be laid on the 
word ‘ poet ’. Whether verse or prose be bis medium, Donne 
is always a poet, a creature of feeling and imaginatitm, seeking 
expression in vivid phrase and complex harmonics, whose acute 
and subtle intellect was the senant, if sometimes the unruly 
servantt of passion and imagination.'^ 

II 

Dane's iofiuence was felt in his own day by two strangely 
diffnttit classes of men, both attached by dose ties to the Court 
For the Court, the corrupt, ambitious, intriguing, dissolute but 
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picturesque and dazzling court of the old pagan Elizabeth, the 
pedantic ancf drunken James, the dignified and melancholy and 
pohticaliy blinded Charlo, was the centre round which all 
Donne’s secular interests revolted. He can speak of it as 
bitterly and sardonically as Shakespeare in Hamid: 

Here's no more newes, then vertue, I may as well 
Tell you Cales or St, Michael's talc for ntwes, as tell 
That vice doth hete h,ih!tuillv dwcil. 

But now 'tis incongruity to smile. 

Therefore I end; und bid farewell a while. 

At Court, though from Court were the bitter style. 

He knows its corruptions as well as Milton and commends 
Lady Bedford as Milton might have commended Alice Egerton. 
All the same, to be shut out from the Court, in the city or the 
country,*18 to inhabit a desert, or sepulchre, for there: 

The Princes favour is defused o’er all, 

From which all Fortune>, Names, and Natures fall. 

And all is warmth and light and good desire. 

It was among the younger generation of Courtiers that Donne 
found the warmest admirers of his paradoxical and sensual 
audacities as s love^poet, as it was the divines who looked to 
Laud and the Court for Anglican doarine and discipline who 
revered his memory, enshrined by the pious Izaak Walton, as 
of a divine port and preacher. The ‘ mcupbysicais ’ were all 
cm the King’s tide. Even Aodrew Marvel) was neither Puritan 
nor Republican. *Meo ought to hare trusUKi Cod’, wu hit 
Knal judgement oo the Rebelhon, *they ought to have trusted 
the King with the whole nutter’. Ibey were oo the side of the 
Kio|, for they were oo the side of the bumaoities; and the 
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Puritan rebrllion, whatever the indirect constitutional results, 
was in itself and at the moment a fanatical upheaval, successful 
because it also threw up the John Zizka of his age; its 
triumph was the triumph of Cromwell's sword: 

And for the last effect 
Still keep the sword erect. 

Besides the force it has to fright 
The spirits of the shady night, 

'I'he same arts that did gam 
A power must it maintain. 

To call these poets the * school ot Donne ’ or * metaphysical * 
poets may easily mislead if one takes either phrase in too full 
a sense. It is not only tliat they show' little of^onne’s subtlety 
of mind or 'hydroptic, immoderate thirst of human learning’) but 
they want, what gives its interest to this subtle and fantastic 
misapplication of learning,—Ithe complexity of mood, ih<; range of 
personal feeling wiiich lends such fullness of life to Donne's 
strange and troubled poetry. ( His followers, amorous and courtly, 
or pious and ecclesiastical, move in a more rarefied atmosphere; 
their {loetry is much more truly * abstract' than Donne’s, (he 
witty and fantastic elaboration of one or two common moods, 
of compltmeot, passion, d*votion, penitence. It U very rarely 
that one can detect a det'p personal note in the delightful love* 
songs with which the whole period abounds from Carew to 
Dryden. The collected work of none of them would give such 
an impression of a real history behind it, a history of many 
experiences and moods, as Doiioe’s Songs and Sonnets and the 
Elegies, and, as one must suil believe, the sonneu of Shakespeare 
rect»tl Like the Ehzabethao s(.rncteers they all dress and 
ledreia the same theme io much the same manner, Uwogh the 
jnanaef » not tjuite the £Uud«tha&, nor the theme. Song has 
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superseded the sonnet, and the pssion of which tliry sing has 
lost most of^the Petrarchian, chivalrous strain, and Ix'come in a 
very definite meaning ot the words, ‘simple and sensuous’. And 
tf the religious ]>oets are rather moie individual and {>ersona),)ihe 
personal note is less intense, troubled and complex than in Donne’s 
Divine Poems the individual is more merged in the Christian, 
Catholic or Anglican. 

Donne and .lunson are probably in the mam responsible for the 
unconventional puiity and naturalness of tlieir diction, for these 
had both ‘shaken hands with’ Sjiensen.in aichaism and strangeness, 
with the ‘ ihetonc ’ of the sonneteers and j*onis like I'Vnw and 
Adonlf, and their style is untouched by any foresh.idowing of 
Miltonic diction or the jargon of a liter poetic vocabulary. Tbe 
mctaphysicais are the masters of the ‘ mutial styleof a diction 
equally appropriate, according as it may be used, to prose and 
verse. If purity and naturalness of style is a grace, they deserved 
well ofnhe English language, for few jioets have used it with 
a more complete acceptance of the established tradition (f diction 
and idiom. There arc no poets till we come jieihaj"! to Cowper, 
and he has not quite escaped from jargon, or Shelley, and his 
imagination operates in a more ethereal atmosphere, whose style 
IS so entirely that of an English gentlfm.in of the best type, 
Daturalf simple, occasionally caielcss, but never diverging into 
vulgar colloquialism, as after the Restoration, or into convenuonal, 
tawdry splendour, as in the century of Akenside and Erasmus 
Darwin. Set a poem by George Herbert beside Gray at his 
bnt, e.g. 

Sweet day so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The brid^ of the earth and sky, 

The dew shall weep thy fall unnight, 

Fcff thou must die; ftc. 
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Ki t}ut beside even a f^ood Terse from Gray, and one realizes the 
charm of simjiliclty, of jicrfcci purity of diction: 

Still is tlie toiling hand of Care; 

The jianting herds repose : 

Yet hark how through the peopled air 
The busy murmur glows! 

The insect-youth are on the wing, 

Eager to taste the honied spring, 

And float amid the liquid noon : 

Some lightly o'er the current skim, 

Some show their gaily-gilded trim 
Quick-gl.incing to the sun. 

‘The language of the age is never the language of poetry', 
Gray declares, and certainly some of our great poets have created 
for themselves a diction which was never current, but it is equally 
true that some of the best English poetry has been written in 
a style which differs from the best s|>oken langu-igc only as the 
language of feeling will naturally diverge from tbc language of our 
less exalted moods. It was in the scvenieenth-ccntury poets 
that Wotd^wo^th found the best corrective to the jargon of the 
later eighteenth-century poetry, descriptive and reflective, which he 
admired in his youth and imitated in his early poems; for as 
Colendge pointed out, the style of the ‘mcuphysicals’ ‘is the 
reverse of that which distinguishes too many of our most recent 
versifiers i the one conveying the most fanustic tiioughts is the 
most correct language, the other in the most fantastic language 
conveying the most ciivial thoughts'. 

but even the fantastic thoughts, the conceits of uese courtly 
love (x>c(8 and devout singers are not to be dismissed so lightly 
u a later, and still audible, cmicism imagined. They played 
with thoughts, Sir Walter Scott complained, as the Elizabethans 
had played widi wordv But to {>iay with thoughts it is necessary 
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to chiolu * To write on thcif plan says Dr. Jobosoo, * it was at 
least oecnsary to Kad aod think. No man could be bom 
I metaphysical poet, nor assume the dignity of a writer, 
descriptions copied from descriptions, by imitations botrowed 
from imitations, by traditional imagery and hereditary similes, by 
readiness of rhyme and ToluNiity of syllables.' Consider a poem, 
Thr Rtpulit, by a comparatively minor poet, Thomas Stanley. 
That is not a mere conceit It is a new and felicitous raidering 
of a real and thrilling experience, the discovery that you might 
have fared worse in love than not to be loved, you might bate 
been loved and tlien abandoned. Carew's Jil me no more is 
a coruscation of hyperboles, but 

Now you have freely given me leave to love, 

What will you do ’ 

ia a fresh and effective appeal to the iicart of a woman. Aod 
this i&wbat the metaphysicals are often doing in their unwearied 
play udih conceits, delightfully naughty, extravagant, fantastic, 
frigid—tliey succeed in stumWing upon some conceit which 
reveals a fresh intuition into the heart, or states an old plea with 
new and prevailing force. Aod tlie divine poets express with 
the same blend of argument and imagination the deep aod complex 
currents of religious feeling which were flowing in England 
throughout the century, institutional, theological, mystical, while 
in the metaphysicai subtleties of conceit tliey found someUiing 
that U more than conceit, symbols in which to express or 
adumbrate their appreheostons of the infinite. 

The direct indebtedness of the courtly poeu to Ben Jonsoo ti 
probably, as Profinsor Gregory Smith has recently argued, small 
But not ooly Hemck, metaphysiod poets Uke Carev aod Stanley 
aod otbere owe much both of thw torn ^ cooceit and their 
care for form to Jonsoo'a own models, the L^m lyrisu, 
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Anacreon, the Gretk Anthology, neo-Latin or Humanist poetry 
so rich in neat and pretty conceits. Some of them, a's Crashaw 
ard Stanley, and not only these, were familiar with Italian and 
Spanish jjoctry, Marino and GareiJasso and their elegantly 
elaborated confections, liut their great master is Donne. Jf he 
taught iliem many heresies, he instilled into them at any rate the 
puic doctrine of the need of passion for a lover and a poet 
What the young courtiers and univeisity wits admired and 
reproduced in dilLrenl degrees and fashions were his .sensu.il 
audacity and tlie pecu!i.ir type of c\olutioQ wiiich Ins {»oems 
accentuated, the strain of pa''S;onate paradoxical reasoning which 
knits the first line to the last and is ])erhaj)5 a more intimate 
chaiactcrisiic llian even the far-fetched, fantastic comjaiisons. 
'riiis intellectual, argumentative evolution had U-en of course 
a feature of the sonnet which might t.mcifully be called, uitli its 
double (juatrain and sestet, the poetical analogy of tlic syllpgiMn. 
But the tnovemeoi of the sonnet is slow and meditative, a sirgle 
tliought expanded and articulated through tlie triple division, and 
die longer, decasyllabic line is the aj>propnate medium: 

Then hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now ; 

Now while the world is bem roy deeds to cross, 

Join with the spite of Fortune, make me bow, 

And do not drop in for an after>loss; 

Ah, do not when my heart hath sc tped this sorrow, 

Come in Uic rearward of a conquer’d woe, 

Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 

'I‘o linger out a pur|*os'd ovenhrow. 

If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last 
When other petty griefs have done their spite, 

But in the onset come; so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of Fonune’s might; 

And other strains of woe which now seem woe, 

Compred with loss of thee will not seem so. 
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Wh.if Donne l).id done was to cjuickrn this moM-ment, to intensify 
(fie strain of ]>asM(>nate ratiocination, pafsionatc, paradoxical 
trfumcni, and to carry it over from the sonnet to the son" with 
Its shorter lines, more winded and soaiing niou-ment, although 
the deeper stiain of t ring wl’.ich Donne shares uith S!iakeS5»e.tie, 
and with Drayton at his k’'-!, made him parti,.! to the longtr 
line, at le.ast as an element in Ins sunea^. and to longer and more 
intricate stanzas. i Lightening both the feeling .ird the tf'Otiglii, the 
coiTtly poets viniphtied tiie iC'C. ..tt.iining some of tfnir most 
wondtrful en^ts in the common LalLtd measure [4. ■;] or lh( 
lo-.ger [4, 4’ me.i-ure in couplets or alternaii' ihjmes liui 
tf.e form and content are intimately as ojuiui. It is the 
ciabar-.tion of llic paradoxical argumert. tl;L- wen’hi which tfic 
rI:e:oric lavs on tl^osc 5 jll.,bles winch fall undtr ibe metrical 
stiess, ili.ii gives to tiiese vifs s, or seems to gne, tiieir jiecuh.ir 
I'.iin ;♦ 

My love is of a birth as rare 

As ’tis for obi; ci strange and iiigli; 

It was begotten by Dcsjuir 
Upon Imjiossibility. 

The audacious hy[K-ibolcs and paradoxical turns of thouglit give 
breath to and take wings from the soaring riivthm. 

It Is needless here to dwell at length on die several poets from 
whom I hare selected cxamj'les of love-song and complimentary 
verses. Their range is not wide—love, compliment, elegy, 
occasionally devotion. Herrick had to leave the court to 
learn the delights of nature and country sufiersliiioni. Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, philosopher and coxcomb, was ju« 
the person to dilate on the Platonic theme of soul and body in 
^ realm of love on which Donne occasionally descanted ia half 
ironical fashion, Habingtoo with tedious thin-blooded seriousneia, 
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Clcvciand aod oihcrs with naughty irreverence. But Lord 
Herbert's Odt^ which has been, like must of his poems, very badly 
edited, seems to me the finest thing inspired by Donne’s Ecuatr 
and more characteristic of the romantic ta«tc of the court of 
Charles. But the poetic ornament of that Court Is Thomas 
Carew. Tliis young careless liver was a careful artist with 
a dccjjer vein of thougitt and feeling in his temperament than 
a first reading suggests. Ills ni.i%que levcals the influence of 
Bruno. In Carew’s poems and Vandyke’s pictures the aitistic 
taste of Charles’s court is \ividly reflecud, a dignified voluptuous¬ 
ness, an exquisite elegance, if in some of the higher qualities 
of man and artist Carew is us inferior to Wyatt or Sjienser as 
Vandyke is to Hollxrin. His Eettoiy is the most daring and 
j»oetira!iy the happiest of the imitations of Donne’s deter if 
outrageous elegies \ Cartwright’s •Sonj of Dalftanct its nearest 
rival. His letter to Aurelian Townshend on the death of the 
King of Sweden breathes the very enchanted air of Charles’s court 
while the storm was brewing as yet unsuspected. The text of 
Richatd Ixiveiace’s /.vcdr/j (1649) is frequently corrupt, and the 
majority of the poems are careless and extravagant, but the fewgood 
things are the finest expression of honour and chiulry in ail the 
Cavalier poetry of the century, the only poems which suggest 
what ‘Cavalier’ came to mean when glorified by defeat. His 
Grauhopptr has suffered a hard fate by textual corruption and 
dismemberment In recent anthologies. Only the fantastic 
touch dx)ut ‘ green ice ’ ranks it as ‘ metaphysicalfor it is in 
fact an exiieriment in the manner of the Horatian ode, not the 
heroic ode, but the lighter E|MCureao, meditative strain of ‘ Solvitur 
acris hieros' and ‘ Vidcs ut alu stet nive candidum ’, description 
yielding abruptly to refiecuotu A slightly better text or a little 
more care on the poet’s pvt would liave made it perfect. The 
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g»ycst of the group is Sir John Suckling, the writer of what 
should be called ver/ de tocifti, a more careless but more fanciful 
Prior. His be.auiiful BallaJ on a iredfin^ is a little outside the 
scope of Uiis volume. 1 homas Stanley, classical scholar, pliilo* 
sopher, translator, seems to me one of tiie happiest of recent 
recoscrics, elegant, graceful, felicitous, and if at times a Imle flat 
and colourless not always flat like the Catholic puntan William 
Hahington. 

/ But the strongest personality of all is Andrew Marvell. 
Aj'art from Milton he is the mo>>i interesting personality between 
Donne and Dryden,aod at his very best a finer poet than eitlier.) 
Mo't of his descriptive )KX’ms lie a liulc outside my beat, though 
I have claimed The Garden as metaphysical, 

Annihilating all that’s made 

I'o a grct-a thought in a green shade, 

and 1 might have claimed The Nymph and ihe Faun had space per* 
niitted. But his few love jioems and his few devotional pieces are 
|>errcct exjionents of all the ‘ metaphysical ’ qualities—passionate, 
paradoxical argument, touched with humour and learned imagery: 

As lines, so loves oblique, may well 
Themselves in every -ngle greet: 

But ours so truly parallel, 

7 'hocgh infinite, can never meet; 

and adxive ail tlie sudden soar of passion in bold and felicitous 
image, in clangorous lines: 

But at my back I always bear 
Time's wingid chariot hurrying near, 

And yonder ail before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no mme be found} 

Nor in thy marble vault sliali sound 
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My echoing song; then worms shall try 
'1 hat long jTescrv'd tirginny; 

And your cju.iint honour turn to dustj 
And into a^hcs all my luvt. 

'I'iif gravr's a I'ne and private place, 

But none 1 think do there embrace. 

These lines seem to me the very roof and crown of the nv ta* 
physical low iyiic, at once fantastic and passion.itc. Donne is 
weightier, mote comj'lex, more ^ugj’csiive of subtle atul profound 
reaclu’s of feeling, but he h..s rot one single passage of the same 
length that combines all the distinctive f|'.;a!itics of tlie kiml, 
in iliought, in phrasing, in filing, in music; and Rodiester’s 
most passionate lines are essentially simpler, less melap' ysical. 

When we.uied with a world of woe, 
might have been written by Burns witli s<>mc Jidl-rcnces. 'i’he 
best tilings of Do’Uie and Mnvell could only ha\e been 
composed—fxcipt, as an imitative tour Jt forct^ like \Vdt>on*s 
Bid me no more to other eyvN— 
in the seventeenth century. But in that century tliere were so 
many poets uho could sing, at least occasionally, in the same 
strain. Of all those wiiom Professor Sainlsbury’s ardent and 
catholic b. t discriminating taste lias collected there is none who 
has ool \uittcn too much indifTerent verse, but none who has 
not writtet) one or two songs showing the same (fine blend 
of passion and paradox and music. \ The ‘metapiiysicais’ of the 
seventeenth century combined two things, both soon to pass 
away, the fant.istic dialectics of mediaeval love poetry and the 
* simple, sensuous’ strain which they caught from the classics— 
soul and body lightly yoked and glad to run and soar togctlier in 
the winged chariot of Pegasus, blodcrn love poetry has too 
often sacrificed both to seatimenL \ 
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English rcligiou-* (*of:ry after tlie Reformation was a long time 
in ri‘Vi'.i!.ng a JibUnCtuc note of its own. Here .is elsewhere, 
rrotcs:,jrit poetry lo-'k the sh.ijx- m.unly of li;hlical jiaraplirjses 
or d.ill niora’izings less iniprc>-%ive and ‘►ombre than tlie 
Poma Monilt of an earlier emturv. Sylvester’s translation of 
Du il.’.rtas’s H’efh an.l }).jyj eclip'cd all picvious efforts and 
.ippeafs.! to Lllizab,-ili.in Uste by its conceits and auteate diction. 
Cailiolic poets, on the other liand, hkt iiobcii Southwell, learned 
from the Itah.ins to write on religious themes in the antithetic, 
*co'.C(it* c( ‘ passior’.'tting ’ stele of t!ie love poets of the 
d.iy. Hi' lears of Si. Peter, if it is niit vlc-monstiah'y indebted 
to I'.inM'lo’s l,e I.a rime dt San /V/ro, is com|K>si(l in the same 
hectic str..in and vith a suj)cr.ibund..nce of the conceits and 
antitheses of that and other Italian religious poents of the 
sixteenth ccntuiy: 

Laimcli fu'-th. nn soul, into a ma-n of 

I'cli fiaught with grid, tlie traihe of tiiy nind, 

Torn sails will serve, thoughts rent with guilty fe. rs, 

Give care the stern, use siglis in lieu of wind : 

Remorse thy pilot; ihy misdeeds thy card; 

'I'ormcnt t!iy iiavcn, shijiwicck thy l>est tewjid. 

His best }io.m. The Burning Bale, to have written which Jonson 
‘ wo-iJ have been content to destroy many of his has the warmth 
and glow winch we shall find again in the poetry of a Roman 
conrc.i like Crashaw. It is in Donne’s |KK-ms, The Crone, 
The jlnnuntijliOM and Penton, The Luanie, that the CalJioliC 
tradition which survived in the Anglican Church becomes 
articulate in poetry; and in his sonnets and hymns that English 
religious jvoetry becomes for the first time intensely jiersoiul, 
tlie record of the experiences and aspirations, not of the Christian 
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as such merely^ but of one troubled and tormented souL But the 
Catholic tradition in Donne was Roman rather than'Anglican, 
or Anglican with something of a conscious effort; and DonneV 
passionate outpourings of penitence and longing lack one note 
of religious poetry which is audible in the songs of many less 
complex souls and less great poets, the note of attainment, 
of joy and peace. The waters have gone over him, the waters 
of fear and anguish, and it is only in his last hymns that he 
seems to descry across the agitation of the waves by which 
he is ou-rwbeimed a light of hope and confidence: 

Swear by thyself that at my death thy Son 
Shall shine as he shines now and heretofore; 

And having done that thou hast done, 

1 fear no more. 

The ]x>et in whom the English Church of Hooker and Laud, 
the Church of the wa meefta in doctrine and ritual, found a> voice 
of its own, was George Herbert, the son of Donne's friend 
Magdalen Herbert, and the younger brother of Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury. His volume TmpUy Sacred Poem: aad PrivaJe 
Ejaculation:, Bj Air. George Herbert^ was printed at Cambridge 
in the year that a disorderly collection of the amorous, 
satirical, courtly and pious {)Oems of the famous Dean of 
Su Paul’s, who died in 1631, was shot ftom the press in 
London as Pom:^ by J. D., ^ith El^iet on the Author 4 Dea:h. 
As J. D. tlie author continued to figure on the titlc-]iage of 
each 'uccessive edition till that of 1669; nor were the additions 
made from time to time of a kind to diminhh the compiex, 
ambiguous impression wliich the volume must have produced 
on the minds of the admirers of the ascetic and eloquent Dean. 
There U no such record of a complex character and troubled 
progress in the poetry of Hcrkrt. It was not, indeed. 
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altogether without a struggle that Herbert bowed his neck 
to the collar, abamtom-d the ambitions and vanities of youth 
to become the pious rector of fiemerton. He knew, like Donne, 
in what light the ministry was regarded by the young courtim 
whose days were spent 

In dressing, mlstres<ing and compliment. 

His amlntions had been courtly. He loved fine clothes. As 
Or.iior at Cambridge he showed liimself an adejit in learned and 
(legant flattery, and he hoj^d *that, as his predecessors, he 
might in time attain die place of a Secretary of State’. When 
he resolved, after the death of ‘ his most obliging and powerful 
friends to take Ordvrs, he ‘ did aetjuaint a court-friend ’ with his 
resolution, * who persuaded him to alter it, as too mean an 
employment, and too much below his birth, and the excellent 
abilities and erKiowments of his mind All this is clearly 
enough reflected in Herbert’s poems, and 1 have endearoureJ 
in my selection to emphasize the note of ccr.flict, of )x‘nonal 
experience, wliich troubles and gives life to jovtry tliat might 
otherwise be too entirely doctrinal and didactic. Cut there 
is no evidence in Herbert’s most agiuted verses of the deeper 
scars, the profounder remorse which gives such a passionate, 
anguished timbre to the harsh but resonant harmonies (>f his 
older friend’s Diwnt Pumi : 

I)e«>pair behind, and death before doth cast 
.Such terror, and my feeble fl(*sh doth W’aste 
By sio in it, which it t’wards hell doth weigh. 

Herbert knows the feeling of alienation from God; but he knows 
also that of reconcilemeot, the joy and peace of religion: 

Yoo must sit down, says Love, and taste ray meat: 

So I did sit and eau 
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)icrbcrl is too in full haiTnony with the Churcli of his country, 
could say, with Sir Thomas Browne, ‘ Tlicre Is no Church 
whose every part so scuares unto my Conscience; whoce 
Aiiicles, Constitutions and Cu'-toms. seem so consonant unto 
reason, and as it weic framed to my particular Devotion, as 
this whereof I hold my Belief, tlie Church of England 
Beavitv i;i tiiee takes up her jdace. 

And d I'cs her letters from tin* face, 

Wlien she doth wiitc. 

A fine aspect in fit arrr.}, 

Keiiiur loo mean, nor vet too gay, 

Si ows wlio IS bc^t. 

But, dearest Mother, (wliat tnose misse) 

The nr an, thy j-ratse and glurv i-.. 

And long may be. 

B!e«sid he God. whose loie it was 
To cioui'le ino.it thee with his grace, 

;Vnd none but tht'e. 

It was from Dor.ne that Herbert leanud the ‘ melaphysicar 
manner. lie has none of Donne’s daring aj'plicaiions of 
scholastic doctrines. Hcibert’s intciesi in theology is not 
metaphysical but practical and devotional, the doctrines of 
his Church—the Incarnation, Passion, Resurrection, Trinity, 
Baptism—,as these are reflected in die festivals, fabric, and 
order of the Church and are capable of appeal to tiie heart. 
But Herbert's cential theme is the {psychology of bis religious 
exipcrienccs. He transferred to religious poetry the subtler 
analysis and record of moods which had been Donne’s great 
contribution to love poetry. The metaphysical taste in conceit, 
too, ingenious, erudite, and indiscriminate, not confining itself 
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u> the conviniionall) {uctuivscjucand j-oeiic, appc^lal to ins .tcu?t\ 
if not j>ioro!;n<J niinJ, anil to tlie Cbn^tian trnij'cr which rc]ccti>l 
notl.in!’ as common and uncliMn. Me would ‘jx-ak of stcrcd 
thi:,|;s m the Mniphst !.in2U.t^e and with t!ir aid ol the honuIicM 
corn]', r.'-ons ; 

Both hcav’n ..nd 

Paid nu- my w //‘s m a \v14ld o(' m.uh. 

I^rayci is; 

1 n m Old;,.art, man will litcst, 

I’iii- niilki way, tin- iiud ot ]’..t..dM-. 

Dmno giacc in ti'i* S..cr.-ni'.-nt.il IiK-mer.rs: 

Knoweth the re.idv wav. 

And It.ith the junv kev 
0 , Ving i!i' •'uurb ni.) • .tie ro.a is ; 

Wl-’l.' o-r. f.i ,iits re; nM. at door att.nd 
I)>patcli( .1 irom their Imtid. 

Niglu IS God’s ‘ cbonv box ’ 11 wdiich : 

'i'hou dost intlo'-e us iil! the Hav 
Put our anr ndmrnt in our way, 

Ard yiu- new wheels to our disoider’d clocks. 

Chrbt !.ft his grave-clothes that we mi;’j t. when grief 
Draws tears or lilood, not w'ant an har.dMrchicf. 

These arc the ‘ mean ’ simile’s winch in Dr. Johnson’s riew 
were faLii to pccuc elTect even in Slial.c'pcare. We hare 
learned not to be so fastiJiou’-. yet whert they are not purihed 
by the jassionate heal of liie poet’s dramatic imagination the 
etfret is a little stuffy, for the analogies and symbols are more 
fanciful or traditional than natural and imaginative. Herbert’s 
nature is generally ‘ metaphysical —‘ the busy orange-tree the 
rose tliai purges, the ‘sweet spring' which is ‘a lox where 
•wcets compacted lie’. It is at rare moments that feeling 
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;ind mtural image arc imaginatiu'ly and completely merged m one 
another: 

And now in I bud again, 

After so many deaths I li\e and write; 

I once more snull the dew and rain, 

And rclisli ver'int^: O my only light, 

It cannot be 
That I am he 

On whom lliy temiiests fell all night. 

But if not a greatly imaginative, Herbert is a sincere and sensitive 
poet, and an accomplished artist elaborating his argumentative 
strain or little allegories and conceits with felicitous completeness, 
and managing his variously patterned stanzas—even the symbolic 
wings and altais and priestly bells, the three or seven-lined 
stanzas of Ids poems on the Tiinitv and Sund.i\—with a finished 
and dtlic.ite harmony. The Temple bn.itlies the spirit of the 
Anglican Cnorch at us bcM, prunuive and modest; and also of 
one troubled and delicate soul seeking and finding peace. 

Hetbert’s influence is discernible in tlx religious verse of all 
the minor Anglican poets of the century, but Ids two greatest 
followers were poets of a temper different fiom Ids own. Henry 
V'augh.nn had written verses of the fashionable kind—I h.-.ve 
included one mild if elegant lovc'poem—before the influence of 
Herbert converted his pen to the service of Heaven; but all his 
feitirj is religious. In Stlex SmtHIant he often imitates his 
predecessor in name and choice of theme, but his best work is 
of another kind. /Tlie difference between Herbert and Vaughan, 
at his best, is the difference on which Coleridge and Wordsworth 
dilated between fancy and iroagioation, between the sensitive and 
happy discovery of analogies and the imaginative apprehension of 
emotional identity in diverse experiences, which is the poet’s 
counterpart to the scientific diKovery of a contmoo law oan- 
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trolling the^most ditergeni phenomena. Hcrbcit's * sweet day, 
so cool, so calm, so biight ’ is a delightful play of tender fancy. 
Vaughan’s greatest verses reieal a profoundei intuiiio.'), as when 

Night is: 

God’s silent, searching flight; 

Wlien my Lord’s liead is fill’d with dew, and all 
Ills locks are wet M’ith the clear diops of night; 

His still, scfi call; 

His knockir.g-ume ; the soul’s dumb watch 
When sjunts their fair kindrid catch. 

Vaughan is a less effe.tite preacher, a far less neat and finished 
artist than Heibcit. His tcmi-cr is tnoie that of the mystic, 
riie sense of guilt which troubles Donne, of sin which is the 
great alienator of man’s soul from God in Herbert's poems, is less 
acu'e with Vaughan, or is merged in a wider consciousness of 
sejaration, a veil between the human soul and that Heaven 
which is its true home. His soul is euT guesting, back to the 
days of his own youth, or to the youth of the world, or to tlie days 
of Christ’s sojourn on earth, when God and man were in more 
intimate contact: 

In Abriliam’s tent the winged guests 
— 0 how familiar then was heau-n I— 

Eat, dnnk, discourse, sit down and rest, 

Until the cool and shady even; 

or else he yearns for the final reconciliation beyond the grai c; 

Where no rude shade or night 
Shall dare approach us; we shall there no mo. e 
Watch stars or pore 
Through melancholy clouds, and say, 

‘ Would it were Day!' 

One everlasting Sabhatb there shall run 
Without succession, and without a sutL 
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To this mystical mood Nature rcicafs hcrselff not ijs a mu^eufu 
of spiritual analo,''ifs, a gaidcn of rclipinus sinij'Ics, but as a 
creature iimpler than man, yet, in liriue of its simplicity ar.d 
innocence, in closer harnumy with God. ‘ Ctenim les creatae 
e'tserto cajiite observantes cx -pectant revdationem filiorum l)d.’ 
At b.ii-f moments V.iuplian writes of nature and chiidiiood as 
WorJswo.'tli and l^Kike veerc to Mriie, but generally with tlie 
addition of Mimi- li:tle pietislic tag wliicli betiays his century. Ii 
IS indeed only in sliort ]>assages that V.it;gh.in achie'o auccjuate 
imaginative vision and utter-nc", b:;t the sj-ult of these passages 
is diffused tliiougli iiis religious u'lse, more tpiietistic, Ie»' 
practical, in sj'int liun Herbert’s. 

Vauglian’s (juietist and mystical, IlejlK-n’s restrained and 
ordered, tenij>ei and jioeiry are ecju.iHy remote from the radiant 
spirit of Ilichard Ciavliaw. Herbert’s coraeits arc cjuuint or 
homely analogies, Vaughan’s arc liie blots of a fashion on a style 
naturally pure and simple. Crushaw’s. long odes give the im¬ 
pression at first reading of soaring rockets scattering balls of 
coloured lire, the * h 'ppy fireworks’ to which lie comjiarcs 
Su 'J'eresa’s w ritings. His conceitsare more after thcconfectionery 
manner of the Italians than tlic scholastic or liomely manner of 
the followers of Donne. Ksitlicr spiritual conflict controlled 
*nd directed by Christian inhibitions and asjnrations, not 
mystical yearning for a closer communion with the divine, is the 
burden of his religious song, but love, tenderness, and joy. In 
Crashaw’s iwiry, as in the later poetry of the Dutch Vondel, 
a note is heard which is struck for tlie first lime in the seven¬ 
teenth century, ilic accent of the convert to Romanism, tlie joy 
of the troubled soul who has found rest and a full expansion of 
heart in the rcdiscotcry of a faith and ntual and order which 
give entire satisfaction to the imagination and affections. And 
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l/iat IS not quite ali. The Catholic port is Mt fret from the 
<ainful duignosis of his own emotions and spiritual coiuiition 
«diich so preoccupies the Anglican Herbert ; 

How should I pr.tise thee, Lord ! ln.w should my rhymes 

Gladly enpme thy name in steel. 

If tth.ii my •■ou! doth led sometimes 
My soul niijlit ever feel! 

Although there were sonic forty I.eav’r.s or moie, 

Sometimes I i>eer al-oic them ail; 

Sometime*' I hardly n.icli a stoie, 

Sometimes to hell 1 fall. 

'Die Catholic poet loses this anxious sens.- of Ids own moods 
in the coiisciousnes'- of the o/iu/ o'vrjtum uilli g on him only for 
faith and tl.ui.kfulness and adoiation. It is ti;l^ of>uj o'er.iium in 
one or o'Jitr of its a*-pects or s\niboK, the Cro-s, the name of 
Chiisi, the Ificaination, i!ie Kuchanst, the life of the saint or 
dc..th of the martyr, whidi is the theme of all Cra-'haw’s ardent 
and coloured, sensuous and conceited odes, composed in irregular 
rhythms which ri'c and fa!l 1 ke a spaiklmg fountain. All other 
moods arc merged in faith and love: 

Faith can believe 
fast as love new laws can give. 

Faith is my force. Faith strength affords 
To keep pace with those jjowirful words. 

And woids more sure, more sweet than they 
Love could not think, truth could not say, 

Crashaw’s poetry has a limited comjiass of moods, but it has 
two of the supreme qualities of great lyric poetry, poetry such as 
that of Shelley and Swinburne, ardour and music. 

Of the odier poets from whose work 1 have selected not much 
need be said. Quarles hardly belongs to the ‘ metaphysical ’ 
traditioo. In his paraphrases of Scripture he coniioues the 
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Elizabethan fashion of Diaytoo and the later Giles Fletcher, 
but in the Emhlmet [1635, 1639, 1643] he is'a religious 
lyrist of real if unequal power, with the taste for quaint apd 
homely analogy of Herbert. I have felt no disposition to cut 
and carve the sincere and ardent poems selected to represent his 
sense of alienation and reconcilement. To include Mdton’s 
Hymn in an anthology of metaphysical poems will seem less 
warrantable, for Milton is not enamoured of the quaint, the 
homely, or the too ratiocinativc evohitiun, though he was also 
an erudite j)oet. Yet it would be to fail in literary perspective 
not to recognize that in this poem Milto.i wrote in a manner he 
was not to use again, that his models here arc Italian rather than 
classical (tlie poem may owe sonuiiiing to Tasso’s Canzone eopra 
la Cappella del Preiep'o), tliat the verses are a sc(|ucnce of jxietical 
and delightful conceits, some of wiiich, as that of die blushing 
earth and the snow, or tlie 

Glimmering Orbs ‘ that ’ glow. 

Until dieir Lord himself bv'Spake, and bid lliem go, 

are not very remote from the blushing dagger on which Boileau 
commented. Milton’s style was to become more uniformly 
classical, but with the conceits departed alas! also the 
tenderness of spirit that gives to this early poem an ioeifable 
charm. 

Milton’s young friend Andrew Marvel! imbibed do more of 
MiltcKi’s classical inspiration than hit graceless nephews and 
pupils, the Phillipses. In his religious as io his amorous and 
descriptive verses he is a ' metaphysical ’ dallying with poetic 
conwts io pore and natural English. But the temper of these 
lew poems is of the finest that the Puritan movement begot, as 
devoted to the * restrictive virtues’ as Milton’s, with less of 
polemical narrowness and arrogance; the temper of one in the 
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woi Id yet not of t)ie world, reco|;nizmg and loyal to a Kale of 
values thaw is not the world's: 

Earth cannot show so brave a sight 
As when a single soul docs fence 
The batteries of alluring sense, 

And lua\en views it with delight. 

In no poetry more tlian the religious did the English genins 
in the seventeenth centun,' declare its strong individuality, its 
jiower of reacting on the traditions ativl fashions which, in the 
liihzabcihan age, liad flowed in U)ion it from the Latin counriics 
of Eiiro{>e. There arc individual pacts who have risen to greater 
heights of religious and mystical feeling—some of the mediaeval 
hynin-wriiers, Dante, jieriiaps John of the Cross—but no 
country or century has produced a more individual or varied 
devout jiociry, resting on the fundamental religious ex)ierience of 
alienation from and reconciliation to God, complicated by eccle¬ 
siastical and individual varieties of tcmjTerament and interjireiation, 
than liic country and century of Giles Fletcher and John Donne, 
Herbert and Vaughan, and 'IVaherne and Crasliaw, of John 
Milton, to say notiiing of great ]oet-prcachers iiice Donne and 
"i'aylor, or die allegory of Bunyan and the musingt of Sir Thomas 
Brown. 

IV 

When Drydcn and his generation passed judgement, not 
merely on the conceits, but on the form of the earlier poetry, 
what they bad in view was especially their use of the decasyllabic 
couplet in eulogistic, elegiac, and satiric and narrative verses. ‘ AH 
of them were thus far of Eagenius his opinion riiat the sweetness of 
English verse was never understood or practised hj our fathers... 
and every one was willing to acknowledge how much our poesy 
is improved by the happiness of some writers yet living, who 
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first uught us to mouid our thoughts into easy and significant 
words, to rctiench the superfluities of expression, an/i to make 
our rhyme so properly a part of the verse, that it should never 
mislead liic sense, but itself be led and governed by it/ ‘ Donne 
alone’, Drv<ien tells the Earl of Dorset, ‘of all our countrymen 
had your talent: but was not haj'py enough to arii^e at your 
versification; and were he translated into numbers and English, 
he would yet be wanting in the dignity of expression/ Sweetness 
and strength of versification, dignity of expression—tliese were 
the ^u-dities which Dryden and his generation iK-lieved they 
had conferred upon English |>ociry. ‘There was before the 
time of Dryden no poetical diction, no system of words at once 
refined from the grossness of domestic use, and free from 
the harshness of terms appropriated to particular arts. . . . 
Those happy combinations of words which distinguish poetry 
from prose had been rarely attempted; we had few elegances 
or flowers of speech, the roses had not yet been plucked from 
the brambles, or different colours had not been joined to enliven 
one another/ Johnson is amplifying and emphasizing Dryden’s 
‘dignity of expression’, and it is well to remember that Scott 
at the beginning of the next century Is still of the same opinion. 
U is also worth remembering, in order to see a critical period 
of our poetical history in a true perspective, that Milton fully 
shared Dryden’s opinion of the poetry of his time, though he 
bad a diflerent conception of how poetic diction and verse shtmld 
be reformed. He, too, one may gather from his practice and 
from occasional references, disapproved the want of selection is 
the ‘roetaphysicals” diaion, and created for himself a poetic 
idiom far removed from current speech. His fine snd highly 
trained ear disliked the frequent ha'shnesi of their versification, 
their indiflermce to the well-ordered melody of vowel and 
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consonant, tin* grating, ‘ scrannel ptj>e ’ concatenation! which he 
notes so scornfully In ilie verse of Dishoi- Hall; 

• 'IVacli ejcli hollow grove to sound his love 
Wearying ectio with one changeless word. 

And so he well niii^ht. .ind all his audr.ory U-'ides, wiUi his 
“ teacii ca^ii ” ’ /.pJo^y for Smectjmnuut). IWt tlic flowers 
\ihich Milton cuituatcd ate nut liiosc of Diyden, nor was his 
eat satisfied Mitli the ring of tlie couplei. He must have disliked 
as niucli as Dryden the breathless, headlong oicrllow of PharoH 
niJa (if lie eicr read it), the b.irsh and abrupt crossing of Uie 
rhythmical by the rhetonc.il |)aitern of Donne’s Saltrti, but be 
knew that the scciei of li.iriuonioi.$ feisr l.iy m th.is subtle 
crossing and blending of llic patterns, ‘apt numbers, fit quantity 
of 'tllables, and the sense vaiioash, drawn out liom one vcr»e 
into another'. S])cnser was Milton’s jioctic latlier, and his )>oetic 
diction and elaborately varied harmony are a deu-lopment of 
Sjienser’s art by one who has ab$orl>ed mure completely tiie 
spirit, underMood more }>erfecily the art, of Vugil and the Giceks, 
who has taken Vugil and Homer for his teachers rather tiiao 
Aiiosto and Tasso. Dry den’s reform was due to oo such 
adherence to an older and more purely ]>octic tradiuon though 
he knew and admired ilic ancients. His devciojiment was on the 
line of Donne and the roctaphysicals, their assimilation of )X)ctic 
idiom and rhythm to that of the s])oken language, but the talk 
of which Dryden's poetry is an idealization is more choice and 
select, less natural and fanciful, and rises more frequently to the 
level of oratory. Like other reforms, Dryden’s was in great 
measure a change of fashion. Men’s minds and ears were dis* 
posed to welcome a new tone and tunc, a new accent, oeiUin 


that of high song, 

^ passionate thoughts 

To their own music chanted, 
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nor of easy, careless, but often delightful talk and song blended, 
which is the tone of the meuphysical lyric, but the accent of the 
orator, the political orator of a constitutional country. 

It was in satire, the Satires of Hall, Marston, and Donne— 
esjjccially the last—that the ‘unscrewing’ of the decasyllabic 
couplet began, in part as a deliberate clTbrt to reproduce the 
collocjiiial ea'ie of Horace’s, the harshness of Persius’s satiric style 
and Terse. The fashion c^uickly spread to narrative, euiogi':tic, 
elegiac, and reflective poetry, and like otiicr fashions— vin ItLrt for 
example—was welcomed by many who found in it an ch&kx graJut 
ad Parnauum., a useful discovery when every one had at times to 
pen a compliment to friend or patron. 

After Sj^enser Elizabethan narrative poetry suffered almo'^t 
without exception from tl»e ‘ uncontented care to write better than 
one couldthe sacrifice of story and character to the elalnration 
of sentimental and descriptive rhetoric. Shakespeare's Ventu and 
/fdoHij and Rape of l.ucrtct are no exception to this failure to secure 
that ])erfcct balance of narrative, dramadc and \x)cuc interest which 
makes Chaucer’s tales unsurpassed models in their kind. The 
‘metaphysical ’ fashion changed merely the character of tlie rhetoric, 
shifting the weight from diction and verse to wit, to Stdeoco. 
One can study the result in Davenant’s Goadthert and Cowley’s 
DavUeUt where the dramatic thread of story is almost lost to 
sight in the embroidery of comment and ‘ witty ’ simile; 

Oswald in wars was worthily ranowned; 

I'hough gsy in Courts, coarsely in Camps could live f 

Judg'd danger soon, and first was in it found; 

Could toil to gain what he with ease did give. 

Yet toils and dangers through ambition lov’d; 

Which does in war the name of Virtue own; 

But <fuits that name when from the war remov'd, 

As K ims theira when from their Channels gone. 
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l’ii€ most readable—d w;t!i somewliai of a uresUe—is Chamber- 
iayne’s PharonniJa. The story is compounded of the tedious 
tJements of Greek romance—shopliords and courts and lores and 
r.'pcs and wars—and no one can take the smallest interest in the 
cliaractcrs. Tiie verse is breathless and die style obscure, as 
tliai (jf Mr. Doughty is, Ix-cauH* the writer uses the Lriglish 
l.r''ujgc- as* if he had found it lying about and was free of it 
without icgaid to any tradition of idiom or structure. Still 
C'hsniberlayiie does realize the scenes which he desenbes ami 
decorates with all the arabestjues of a f.intastic and bewildering 
jet iDctJC wit: 

I'he bj'iiiig did, when 

The princess first did with her yte-isurc gr.ice 
Tills house of pleasure, with soft arm? embrace 
The Earth—his lovely mistress—clad In all 
'I'hc painted rubes the morning's dew let fall 
Upon her virgin bosom; the soft breath 
Of Zepbyrus sung i aim anthems at the death 
Of palsy-shaken ^^^nlcr, whose large grate, 

The earth, wiiilst tliey in fruitful tears did lave, 

I'heir pious grief turned Into smiles, they throw 
Over the hearse a veil of flowers; the low 
And pregnant taileys swelled with fruit, whilst Heaven 
Smiled on each blessing its fair hand had given. 

]’ut tbe peculiar tcrritoiy of the metaphysical |oets, outside 
love-song and devout verse, was eulogy and elegy. They were 
pedants but also courtiers abounding m compliments to royal 
and noble patrons and friends and fellow poets. Here again 
Donne is the great exemplar of erudite and transcendental, subtle 
and seraphic compliments to noble and benevolent countesses. 
One may dov^ whether the thing ought to be done at all* but 
Uicrc can be no doubt that Donne docs it well, and do one 
was better aware of the fact than Dryden, whose eulogies, wbethrv 
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in Terse or in prose, as tlie dedication of the Slate oj Innorenct 
to M.«ry of Modena, are in the same seiaphic vein and indeed 
contain lines that are boldly ‘ lifted ’ from Donne. They are not 
▼ieid by the accumulation of concrete details, though there are 
some not easily to be surpassed, as Ben .lonson’s favourite 
lines: 

No need of lanterns, and in one place lay 
Feailiers and dust, to-day and yesterday. 

But the most vivid impressions are secured not by objective 
detail, but by the suggestion of their effect upon the mind. 
The nervous effect of storm and calm is conveyed by Donne’s 
conceits and hyjicrboles in a way that is not only vivid but 
intense. 

One cannot say much for the metaphysical eulogies of Donne’s 
imitators. Even Professor S-iinisbury has omitted many of 
them from his collection of the otlier poems by their authors, 
as Godolphin’s lines on Donne and on Sandys’s version of the 
Psalms, which are by no means the worst of their kind. He 
has, on the other hand, included one, Cleveland’s on Edward 
King, some lines of which might be quoted to illustrate the 
extraragwees of the fashion: 

1 like not tears in tune, nor do I prize 
His artificial grief who scans his eyes. 

Mine weep down pious beads, but why should I 
Confine them to the Muses’ rosary ? 

I am DO poet here; my pen’s the spout 
Where the rain-water of mine eyes run out 
Id pity of that name, whose fate we see 
Thus copied out in grief's hydrography. 

The Muses are not mermaids, though upon 
Hii death the ocean might turn Helicon. 
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Wjien we have fiUed the roundlcts of our eyes 
We’D issue 'i fortli and vcDi such elegies 
As that our tears shall seem itje lush Seas, 

We floating islands, living Htbiides. 

The last word recalls die great poem which appeared along 
with it: 

Where ere thy bone^ are hurl’d, 

WhetluT beyond the '■tormy Hebrides, 

^Vhere thou iKrrhaps under the wlielmtng tide 
Visit’st the Ixjttoni of the nionsiious wo.ld. 

Cleveland is not much worse than Joseph Beaumont on the 
same subject, and neither is quite so offonsiec as Francis 
Beaumont in hi> lines on the death of Mrs. Markham : 

As untfiiius grieve in straw for ti-.cir pawned beds, 

As women weep fot their lost maidenheads 
{Wlien both are without ho(>e o( remedy), 
bud) an untimely grief have 1 for thee. 

It would be dilBcult to imagine anything in worse usie, yet, from 
the frequency with which the poem recurs in manuscnjrt collec¬ 
tions, It was aj'jiarenily admired as a flight of ‘ wit There art 
better elegies than these, as Hemck’s and Earle’s and Sunlcy's 
on Beaumont and Fletcher, Cleveland’s (if it be his) on Jonson, 
Carew’s noble lines on Donne, but in proportion as they become 
readable they cease to be meupbystcai. Donne’s a prim tran¬ 
scendentalism few or none were able to recapture. Their attempts 
to rise meet the fate of Icarus. The lesser metaphysical poeu 
aie most happy and roost poetical when their thcroe is not this or 
that individual but death in general. Love and death are the 
foci round which they moved in ecccntiic cycles and epicycles, 
n’hcir mood is not the sombre mediaeval horror of ‘ Eanh upon 
eanb *, nor the blended horror and fascination of Doooe’s elegies, 
or the more magoifleent prose of hit termons. They dwell less in 
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the Charne! House. Tltetr strain is one of pensive rpflecuoo on 
the fieetingoess of life, relieved by Christian resignation and 
hopet 

Like as the damask rose you see, 

Or like the blossom on the tree, 

Or like the dainty flower in May, 

Or like the morning of the day, 

Or like the sun, or like tlie shade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonas had— 

Even such is mao: whose thread is spun, 

Drawn out and cut and so is done. 

If none can scape Death's dreadful dart, 

If rich and poor his beck obey, 

If strong, if wise, if all do smart, 

Then 1 to scape shall have no way. 

0 grant me grace, 0 God, that I 
My life may mend since I must die. 

In Abraliam Cowley ‘metaphysical’ poetry produced its last 
conuderabie representative, and a careful study of his poetry 
reveals clearly what was the fate which overtook it. His wit is 
far less bizarre and extravagant than much in Donne, to say 
nt^ing of Ciereland and Benlowcs. But the centra] heat has 
died down. Less extravagant, his wit is also less passionate and 
imaginatirc. The long wrestle between reason and the imagina¬ 
tion has ended in the victory of reason, good sense. The 
subtleties of the schoolmen have for Cowley none of the slgni* 
ficance and interest they po»essed for Donne; 

So did this noble Emjnre wast. 

Sunk by degrees from glories past, 

And in the School-men’s hands it perished quite at last. 
Then nought but words it grew, 

And those all barbarous too. 

It perish't and it vanisht there, 

The life and soul breath’d out, became but empty air. 
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The inDueqfe of the new philoso]>h^ simplihed with soch dognutic 
aimplicitj by Hobbes has touched him,—atoms and deter¬ 
minism, witness the ode To Mr, Hobbtt and the half-;>Ujful, 
charming Destiniti and though that philosophy might a|>)>ra! to the 
imagioatioo, the intellectual imagination, by us apparent simplicity 
and coherency, it could make no such apjical to the «pimual 
nature as the older, which had its roots in the heart and con¬ 
science, which had endeavoured to construct a view of things 
which should include, which indeed made central, the rrcjuirc- 
ments and values of the human soul. Cowley is not wanting in 
feeling any more than in fancy, witness his {oem On tht Dtaih 
of Mr. IVtlSam Hervey^ and he was a Christian, but neither his 
affections nor his devotion expressed ihcmnlves imaginatively as 
these feelings did in Donne’s most sombre or bicarre verses or 
those of his spiritual followers; his wit is not the leflection of 
a sombre or bizarre, a passionately coloured or mystically tinted 
conception of life and love and death. The fashiem of ^nuti- 
physical* wit remains in Cowley’s poems when the spirit 
that gave it colour and music is gone. Yet Cowley’s poetry is not 
inertly frigid and fantastic. The mind and temper which bis 
delightful essays, and the poems which accompany them, express 
has its own real charm—a mind of shy seositiveness and clear 
good sense. It was by a natural alfmity that Cowley’s poetry 
appealed to Cowper. But wit which is not passion.'ite and 
imaginative must appeal in some other way, and in Diydim it 
began to do so by growing eloquent. The interest shifted 
from thought to form, the expression not the novelty of the 
thought, wit polished tod refined as an instrument of satire 
and com])hment and declamation on themes of common b- 
terest. Dryden and Pope brought our witty poetry to a bril- 
Itant close. They are the last great poca of an age of btenie 
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iotellectual activity and controversy, theological, n^ctaphysica!, 
pditicai. ‘The present age U a little too warlike’, Atterbury 
thought, for blank verse and a great poem. With the peace of 
the Augustans the mood clianged, and poetry, ceasing to be witty, 
became sentimental; but great poetry is always metaphysical, 
bom of men’s passionate thinking about life and love and death. 

I have closed my selections from seventeenth-century poetry 
not with Cowley or Dryden, but wHh Butler as a reminder 
of the lull significance of the word ‘metaphysical’, which 
hu a wider connotation than poetry. The century was meta¬ 
physical, and the great civil war was a metaphysical war. So many 
constitutional developments have betm the ultimate consequence 
of the movement which the war began that it has oi»cured to our 
eyes the issue as it appeared to the combatants. To them the 
roun issue was not constitutional. Pym and Parliament were 
more iodiiTcrent to tJie constitution than Charles and Clarendon. 
Cromwell’s army was not insjured by any passion for the constitu¬ 
tion; it fought to found the Kingdom of the Saints. Butler’s 
HuJthrtit is a savage record of what the human sjwt had sufiered 
tmder the tyranny of metaphysical saints. 

My seiectioo, like every seieaion, is a compromise between 
what one would like to give and what space permits. Ineviubly, 
too, I have omitted one or two poems which on second thoughts 
1 Bught prefer to some of those included. 1 regret especially that 
* wonderful piece of word-craft Mtuiet DutL Such as it b, my 
selection owes m(Ke than I can easily define to the suggestioos, 
Mxouragrment, advice<-<-eveo when ve occasiroally differed in 
opioioo-~and patient acnitiny of the general editor, Mr. JDavid 
Nichol Smith. 
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Love Poems 
Divine Poems 
Miscellanies 




LOVE POEMS. 

'TVif good-morrow. 

I Wonder by my uoih, what ihou, and 1 

Did, till we lov'd ? were wc not wean'd till then 
But suck'd on countrey jiieasurcs, clilldishly i 
Or sooned we in Uie scarcp slcejerv dtn ? 

T’wis $0; But this, all pleasures fancies bee. 

If ever any beauty 1 did see, 

Wliich I de>ir’d, and got, I'was but a dreamt of tine. 

And now good morrow to our waking scales, 

Which watch not one another out of feare; 

For love, ail love of other sights cuououles lo 

And makes orre little roome, an every where. 

Let sea-discoverers to new worlds have geme, 

Let Maps to other, worlds on worlds have showne, 

Let us possesse one world, each hath one, and is one. 

My face in thine eye, thine in mine appeares, 

And true plaine hearts doe in the faces rest. 

Where can we finde two better bemispbeares 
Without sharpe North, without declining West? 

What ever dyes, was not mixt equally t 

If our two loves be one, or, thou and I as 

Love so alike, that none doe slacken, none can die. 

John Donnt. 
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Song. 

G Oe, and catche a falling surre, 

Gn wilh child a mandrake roote, 

Ti ll me, where all past yeares are, 

Or who cleft the Duels foot, 

Te.ich me to hearc Mcrmaidcs singing, 

Of to keep off eovies slinging, 

And finde 
Wliat uinde 

Serves to advance an honest mindc. 

If thou beest borne to strange ‘lights, lo 

'riiings invisible to see, 

Rule ten thousand daies and nights. 

Till age snow white haircs on tiicc, 

Thou, when thou retoin'st, wilt tell mee 
All strange wonders that befell thee, 

And sweare 
No where 

Lives a woman true, and fure. 

If thou findst one, let mee know, 

Such a Pjlgnmage were sweet; 

Y ct doe not, I would not goe, 

Though at next doore wee might meet, 

Though shee were true, when you met her, 

And last, till you write your letter, 

Yet shee 
Will bee 

Fidse, ne I come, to twe^ or tiute. 

Jokm Donm. 


so 
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^ The Sunne Rising. 

B Usic oiJ foolf, unruly Sunne, 

Why dost thou thus, 

Throug!) windowes, and through curuines call on us ? 
f Mu>t to thy motions loters seasons run ? 

Sawey j)edantique wretch, goc cliiJe 
Late sclioolc boyes, and sowre picnuces, 

Goc tell Court-huntsmen, that tlie King will ride, 

Cali countrey ants to harvest olTices; 

Love, all alike, no season knoaes, nor cUnie, 

Nor lioures, dayes, moncibs, which are the rags of time. lo 

Thy beames, so reverend, and strong 
Why shouldst thou Uiinkc ? 

I could eclipse and cloud them with a winke, 

But that I would not lose her sight so long: 

If her eyes have not blinded thine, 

Looke, and to morrow late, tell mce, 

Whetlier both the'lndia's of spice and Myne 
Be where thou Icftst them, or lie here with mee. 

Aske for those Kings whom ihou saw'st yesterday, 

And ihmi shall heaie, AH here io one bed lay. to 

She'is all States, and tli Princes, 1, 

Nothing else is. 

Princes doe but play us; compar'd to this, 

Ail honor's mimique; All wealth alcbimie. 

Thou sunoe art halfe as happy’as wee, 

Io that the world's comract«i thus; 
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Thine ige asket ease, and tion thy duties bee 
To warme the world, that's done tn warming us. 

Shine here to us, and thou art erery where; * 

This bed thy center is, these h^IIs, thy sgHeare. 30 

John Donnti. 


Lovers injinitemsse. 

I F yet I hare not all thy love, 

Deare, 1 shall never hare it all, 

1 cannot breath one other sigh, to move, 

Nor can intreat one other teare to fall, 

And all my treasure, which should purchase thee, 

Sighs, teares, and oathes, and letters 1 have spent 
Yet no more can be due to met. 

Then at the bargaine made was ment, 

If then thy pit of love were partial!. 

That some to mee, some should to otliers fall, 10 

Deare, I shall never have Thee All. 

Or if then thoo gavest mee all, 

AH was but All, which thou hidst then; 

But if in thy heart, since, there be or shdl, 

New love created bee, by other men, 

Which have their stocks totire, and can tn teares, 

In ugha, is oathes, and leteera ootbid mee, 

This sew love may beget sew feares, 

For, thia love was aot vowed by thee. 

Asd yet it wu, thy gilt bci^ geserall, so 

The groosd, Uiy heart« oiM, ever thafi 
Grew tbeie^ <leai% 1 Aoold have it afi. 



(s) 

Y« I would not haTC all yet, 

Hee that hath all can have no more, 

And iiDce my lote doth every day admit 

New growth, rliou «hould^t have new rewards in store; 

Thou canst not every day give me thy heart, 

If ihou cao.st give it, then thou never gavest it: 

Loves riddles are, that thouglt thy heart depart, 

It stayes at home, and thou with losing safest it ]o 

But wee will hate a way more libcrall, 

I’hen changing hearts, to joyne them, so wee shall 
Be one, and one aoothers All. 

John Donne, 


&01lg. 

S Weetest love, I do not goc, 

For wearinessc of thee. 

Nor in hope the woiid can show 
A filter Love for mce; 

But since that J 
Must dye at last, 'lis best, 

'I'o use my seife in jest 
Thus by faio’d deaths to dye; 

Yesternight the Sunoe went hencci 
And yet is here to day, lo 

He bath no desire nor sense, 

Nor balfe so short a way; 

Then feare not met, 

Bat belecee that 1 shall make 
Speedier jounteyes, since i take 
htore wings and spunes then hee. 

IK|4 S 
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0 itow feeble is mans power, 

That if good fortune fall, 

Cannot adde another houre, 

Nor a lost houre recall I ae 

But come bad chance, 

And wee joyne to‘it our strength, 

And wtT teach it art and length, 

It »elfc o’r us to'advance. 

When thou sigh'st, thou sigh’si not winde, 

But sigh’st my soule away, 

When thou weep’st, unkindly kindc. 

My lifes blood dot!) decay. 

It cannot bee 

That thou lov'st mee, as tliou say'st, 30 

If in tlnne my life thou waste, 

Thou art Uie best of mce. 

Let not thy divining heart 
Forethinke me any ill, 

Desuny may take tiiy part. 

And may thy frares fulfill; 

But thinke that wee 
Are but turn’d a»de to ^eepe; 

I'boy who one anotbn' keepe 

Alive, ne’r parted bee. 40 


Jckm Donnt^ 
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nAire ami tAngtU. 


T wice or thrice had I iofed thee, 

Before 1 knew th^ face or oame < 

So in a voice, so in a shapelesse flame, 
jingtlU affect us oft, and worshi|)*d bee { 

Still when, to where thou wen, I came, 

Some lovely glorious nothing 1 did see. 

But since my soule, whose child love is, 

Takes iimmes of flesh, and else could oothing doe, 
More suUile then the parent is, 

Love mudt not be, but take a body too, 

And therefore what thou urert, and who, 

1 bid Love ake, and now 
That it assume thy body, I allow. 

And flxe it sclfe in tby lip, eye, and brow. 


lo 


Whilst thus to ballast lore, I thought, 

And so more steddily to have gone. 

With wares which would sinke admiraiioo, 

1 saw, 1 bad loves pinruKre overfraugbt, 

E/ry thy haire for love to worke upon 
It much too mndi, some fitter must be sought! so 

For, nor in nothing, eor in things 
Extreme, and semiring bright, can lore inhere t 
Then as an AngeU, lace, and wings 
Of arc, not pure as it, yet pure doth ware, 

So thy love any be my loves ^hsaret 
Just sodk tfi^arhie 
Af is twixt AireaBd Aegelis poiitie, 

Twist wmm ione^ sad mess will cfer beik 

Dmai. 
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The tAnniversarie. 

A ll Kings, and all their ravoriies, 
k All glory of honors, beauties, wHs, 

The Sun it selfe, which makes times, is tliey passe. 

Is elder by a yeare, now, then it was 
When thou and 1 first one another saw: 

All other things, to their destruction draw, 

Only our love hath no decay; 

This, no to morrow hath, nor yesterday, 

Running it never runs from us away. 

But truly krejies his first, last, everlasting day. lo 

Two graves must hide thine and my coarse, 

If one might, death were no divorce. 

Alas, as well as other Princes, wee, 

(Who Prince enough in one another bee,) 

Must leave at last in death, these eyes, and eares, 

Oft fed with true oathes, and with sweet salt teares; 

But soules whete noUiing dwells but love 
(All otlier Utoughis being inmates) then shall prove 
This, or a love increased there above, 

NVheo bodies to their graves, soules from their graves remove. 

And then wee shall be thrmighly blest, si 

But wee no more, then all the rest; 

Here upon earth, we’are Kings, and none but wet 
Can be such Kings, nor of such subjects bee. 

Who is so sale as wee ? where none can doe 
Treason to us, except one of us twa 
True and false feares let us refrufte, 

Let us kve nobly, and live, and adde agtine 
Yores and yeares into yesrrs, ^ we attaint 
To write threcsoire: Uus is the aec(»d of oor rugne. |» 
John Vfftmi, 
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Twicknam garden. •' 

B Lasted with ‘^ighs, and suiToundcd with teafM, 

Hither I come to wle the 'pnng. 

And at mine eye", and at mine eares, 

Receive such balmes, as else cure every thing; 

But 0, selfe trastor, I do bring 
The spider love, which transubstantiates ail, 

And can convert NLnna to gall, 

And that this place may tlioiouglily be thought 
'I’ruc Paradise, I have the set|>rnt brought. 

nrwere wholsomer for mee, that winter did !• 

Benight the gloiy of this place, 

And that a giave frost did forbid 
These trees to laugli, and mocke mce to my face; 

But that I may not lids disgrace 
Indore, nor yet leave loving, Love let mee 
Some sensiesse peece of this place bee; 

Make me a mandrake, so 1 may groane here, 

Or a stone foontaine weeping out ny yeare. 

Hither with christal! vyals, lovers come, 

And uke my leares, which are loves wine, an 

And try your mistresse Tearrs m home, 

For all are false, that ust not just tike mine \ 

Alas, hearts do not la eyes shine, 

Nor caa ]po mtm judge woentna thoughts by teares, 

Then by her shadow, what she weares. 

0 perverse aexe, where oooe is true but sbee, 

Who'f iberefore true, becmiae her truth kiflf nee. 

Jfike Demiin 



The ’Dreamt. 


D Eare love^ r<»‘ oothtng tesse then the? 

Would I have broke tbis happy dreame, 

It was a theame 

For reason^ much too strong for phantasie, 

Therefore thou wakd’st me wisely; yet 
My Dreame thou brok’st not, but contioued'st it, 

'i'hou art so truth, that thoughts of thee suffice, 

'i'o make dreames truths; and fables histories; 

Enter these armes, for since thou thoughtst it best, 

Not to dreame ail my dreante, let’s act the rest to 

As lightning, or a Tapers light, 

Thine eyes, and not thy noise wak’d mee; 

Yet i drought thee 

(For thou iovest truth) an Angel), at first sight, 

But when I saw thou sawest my heart, 

And knew’st ray thoughts, beyond an Angels art, 

When thou knew’st what 1 dreamt, when thou knew’st when 
Excesse oi joy would wake me, and cam’st then, 

I must confetse, it could not chuse but bee 

Prophane, to ihinke thee any thing but thee. ao 

Comming and staying show’d thee, tliee, 

But rising makes me doubt, that now, 

Thou art not thou. 

That lore is weake, wbne ktn*t as strtmg as bee} 

Tts not all spirit, pore, and brare, 

If mixture h of /Inirr, Sham, Hamt, hare. 

PcixhaDce as torches which must ready be^ 

Men light and put out, eo thtm deal’st with nee, 

Thou cam’st to kindly goeitt to come; Then 1 
Wnil dreame that hope ifuae, but ehte would die. go 

yaJm Dennt. 



t4 Valedkuon : of weeping. 


LEi roe powrc forth 

My tetres before Uiy face, whiPst I tUy here, 

Fcv thy face ccHoes them, and thy stamjie they bcarc, 

And by this Mintage they are something wotili, 

For thus they bee 
Pregnant of thee j 

Fraits of much griefe they are, emblemes of more, 

Wheo a teare falls, that thou faist which it bore, 

So thou and 1 are nothing then, when on a divers shtm*. 

On a round ball 

A workeroan that hath copies by, can lay 
An Europe, Afrique, and an Asia, 

And quickly make tliat, which was nothing, AUy 
So doth each teare, 

Which thee doth weare, 

A globe, yet world by that impression grow, 

TUI ihy teares roixt with mine doe ovwflow 

'Dus world, by waters sent from tbee, my heaven distcUvod so 

0 more then Moooe, 

Draw not up sets to drowne me b thy spbeare, 

Weepe me not dead, in thine armes, but forbeare 
To teach the sea, what it may doe too loooe \ 

Let DOt the winde 
Example Sode, 

To doe me mora bame, tbeo U purposeth} 

Stoec tfaoo tod I sigh ooe tnothert breath, 

Who lighet most, u croellest, tod hisu the others death. 

John Donne. 
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The Message. 

S End home my long strayd eyes to mee. 

Which (Oh) too long have dwell on thee; 

Yet since there they have learn’d such ill, 

Such forc’d faslhons, 

And false passions, 

That they be 
Made by thee 

Fit for no good sight, keep tliero still. 

Send home my harmlesse heart againr, 

Which no unworthy thought could stoioe; to 

But if it be taught by thine 
To make jestings 
Of protesiings, 

And crosse both 
Word and oath, 

Keepe it, for then ’tis none of mine. 

Yet send me back my heart and eyes, 

That I may know, and see thy lyes, 

And may laugh and joy, when thou 

An is anguish so 

And dost languish 
For some otte 
That will none, 

Or prove as false as thou art oov. 


John Dcnnt, 



t/f nocturnall upon S. Lucies day. 
Being the shortest day. 

T Is thp ycarcs midnight, and it is thf dayes, 

Lurift, who scarce scavm houres herself uomaskesi 
The Sunne is 8]>en:. and new his flanks 
Send forth light squibs, no constant rayes; 

The worlds whole sap is sunke: 

The general! balme ih’hydroptique earth hath drunk, 
AVhither, as to the beds-feet, life is shrunke, 

Dead and enterr'd •, yet all these seeme to laugh, 
Compar'd with mec, who am their Epitaph. 

Study me Uien, you who shall lovers bee 
At die next woild, that is, at die next Spring: 

For I am every dead thing, 

In whom love wrought new Alchlmie. 

For bis art did expresse 
A quintessence even from notbingnesse, 

From dull privations, and leane emptinesse; 

He ruio’d mee, and I am re*brgot 

Of absence, darknesse, death; things which are not. 

A!) Mhers, from all tbinga, draw all that’s good, 

Life, souIe, f<»ine, spirit, whence they beeing have; 

I, by loves limbecke, am the grave 
Of all, that's nothing. Oft a flood 
Have wee two wept, and so 
Drownd the whole world, us two; oft did we grow 
To be two Cbaosses, wheo we did show 
Care to ought c^se; and often ^rseoces 
\W^drew out soules, and made ut carcaiKS. 
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But 1 am by her death, {which word wrongs her) 

Of the first oothing, tlie Elixer grown; 

Were I a man, that 1 were one, 30 

I needs must know; I should preferre, 

If I were any beast, 

Some ends, some means; Yea plants, yea stones detest. 
And love; All, all some properties invest; 

If I an ordinary nothing were, 

As shadow, a light, and body must be here. 

But I am None; nor will my Sunne renew. 

You lovers, for u hose sake, the lesser Sunne 
At this time to the Goat is runoe 
I'o fetch new lust, and give it you, 40 

Enjoy your summer all; 

Since shee enjoyes her long nights festival!, 

I.ft mee prepare towards her, and let tnee call 
This houre her Vigil), and her Eve, since this 
Both the yeares, and the dayes deep midnight is. 

John Donne. 


tA Valtdiction: forbidding mourning. 

A S virtuous men passe mildly away, 
k And whisper m their soulcs, to goe. 
Whilst some of their sad frteods doe say, 

The breath goes Dow, aod some say, no: 


So kt os melt, aod make ao noise, 

No teare<floods, nor ugh'tempests move, 
Vwere projduoaiioo of oor joyes 
To celt the byetie oor lore. 
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Mo\ tD| of th’earth brings harmes irtd fearrs, 

Men reckon wbai it did and meant, to 

%ut trepidation of the sphearrs, 

'lliough greater fant, i$ innocent 

Dull sublunary lovers love 
(Whose soule is senne) cannot admit 
Absence, bi*cause it doth remove 
Those things which rlrmentnl it 

Dut we by a love, so much refin’d, 

That our selves know not what it is 
loicr-assured of the mind, 

Care letae, eyes, lips, and hantls to misse. so 

Our two soules therefore, which are one, 

'Fhough 1 roust got, endure rjoi yet 
A breach, but an expansion, 

Like gold to ayery tluonesse beate. 

If they be two, they are two so 
As stifle twin compasses are two, 

Thy soule the fixt foot, make* no show 
To ffloee, but doth, if the’othcr doe. 

And though it in the center sit, 

Yet when the other far doth ronie, je 

It ieutes, and hearkens after it, 

And growes erect, as that comes home. 

Such wilt thou be to mce, wbo must 
Like th’oiiier foot, obIi<}«»ely rvnoe j 
Tby ilrmoes makes my drde just, 

Aod aie end, where 1 beguooe. 

*lohn Dmm, 



The Extasie. 


W Hcre, like a pillow oo a bed, 

A Pregnaot banke swel'd up, to rest 
The violets reclining head, 

Sat we two, one anothers best. 

Our hands were firmely clmented 
With a fast balme, which thence did spring, 
Our eye-beames twisted, and did thred 
Our eyes, upon one double suing; 

So to’entergraft our hands, as yet 
Was ail the meanes to make us one, 

And pictures in our eyes to get 
Was all our propagation. 

As ’twixt two equal! Armies, Fate 
Suspends uncertaioe victorie, 

Our sooles, (which to advance thrir state, 
Were gone out,) hung 'twixt her, and meo. 
And whiFst our soules negotiate there, 

Wee like sepulchral! statues lay; 

All day, the same our postures were, 

And wee said nothing, all the day. 

If any, so by love refined, 

Tbtf he soules language understood, 

And by good love wttt growen all minde, 
Witbin conveoirot disunce stood, 

He (though !mew not which soule spake, 
Because both meant, both spake the same) 
Might thence a new coococtara take, 

And part fane purer then he came. 

T!us Extasie doth usperptex 
(We Slid) and tell US whtt we love, 
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Wee see by this, it was not sexe, 

Wee see, we saw not whu did more t 
tfut as all sevenli sooles costaine 

Mixttue of things, they know not what, 

Love, these mixt soules, doth mixe againe. 

And makes both one, each this and thau 
A single violet transplant, 

The strength, the colour, and the size, 

(All which before was })Oore, and scant,) 

Redoubles still, and multiplies. 4^ 

When love, with one another so 
Intcrinanintatcs two soules, 

I'hat abler soule, which thence doth How, 

Defects of ioociinessc co^trouic^. 

Wee then, who are this new soule, know, 

Of what we are compos'd, and made, 

For, ih’Atomies of wliich we grow, 

Are soules, whtmi no change can invade. 

But 0 alas, so long, so farre 
Our bodies why doc wee forbeare i jo 

They are ours, Utough they are not wee, Wee are 
The intelligences, they the spheare. 

We owe them tiankes, because they thus, 

Did us, to us, at first coavay, 

Yeelded their forces, sense, to us, 

Nor are drosse to us, but allay. 

On man heavens iofiueoce workes not so, 

But that it firit impnou the ayre, 

Soe soule into the souie may flow, 

Though it to body fint repairc. ha 

As our blood l^)Oun to beget 
Sprits, if like soules as it can, 

Bccanae such fingers need to knit 
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Thit subtile koot, which makes us man; 

So must pure lovers soules descend 
T'affectioos, and to faculties^ 

Which sense may reach and apprehend^ V 
Else a gmt Prince in prison lies. 

Tu’our bodies tume wee then, that so 
Weake men on love reveal'd may looke; 70 

Loves mysteries in soules doe grow, 

But yet the body is his booke. 

And if some lover, such as wee, 

Have heard this dialogue of one, 

Let him still marke us, he shall sec 
Small change, when we'are to bodies gone. 

John Domti. 


The Punerall. 

W Ho evCT comes to shroud me, do not harme 
Not <]uestioo much 

That subtile wreath of haire, which crowns my arme; 

The mystery, the signe you must oot touch, 

FcN^tis my outward Soule, 

Viceroy to that, which then to heaven bnng gone, 

Will leave this to cootroule, 

And keepe these limbes, her Provinces, from dissolailoo. 

For if the sinewie thread my braine lets fall 

Thnwgh every part, to 

Cm^ those parts, and make nee one of all; 

These haires which qward grew, end strength asd art 
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Htve from a brtter brainc, 

Can better do’itj Except the meant that I 
By'this should know my pain, 

As prisoocrs thro are manacled, when they'are condemn’d le 
die. 

What ere ahee meant by’it, bury it with me, 

For since I am 

Loves martyr, it might l^eed idolatrie, 

If into others hands these Reli(]ues came { lo 

As'twas humility 

To aiford to it all tliat a Soule can doe, 

SOf’tis some bravery, 

That since you would save none of mee, I bury some of you. 

yifAn PoHHf. 


The Blossome, 

L ittle thiok’st thou, poore Bower, 

I Whom 1 have watch'd sixe or seaven dayea, 

And seeoe thy birth, and seene what every houre 
Gave to thy growth, thee to this height to raise, 

And oow dost laugh and ihuntpb on this bough, 

Little think’tt thou 

That it will freeze anon, and that I shall 
To morrow Bode thee faloe, or rot at ail. 

Little thiok'st thou poore heart 
That labourist yet to nestle thee, lo 

Aad thiok’st by hovering hete to get a part 
lo t forioddea or forbidding nee, 
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And hop'st her stifTcnesse by long siege to bow: 

Little ^ink’st thou, 

That thou to morrow, ere that Sunne doth wake, 

Must with this Sunne, and mee a journey take. 

But thou which lov'st to bee 
Subtile to plague thy selfe, wilt say, 

Ala<i, if you must goe, what’s dtat to meef 
Here lyes my buslnesse, and here I will stay: as 

You goe to friends, whose love and meanes present 
Various content 

To your eyes, eares, and tongue, and every part 
If then your body goe, what need you a heart ? 

Well then, stay here; but know, 

When thou bast stayd and done thy most; 

A naked thinking heait, that makes no show, 

Is to a woman, but a kinde of Ghost; 

How shall shee know my heart; or having none, 

Know diee for one i |o 

Practise may make her know some other part, 

But take my word, shee doth not know a Heart 

Meet mee at London, then, 

Twenty dayes hence, and thou shalt see 
Mee fresher, and more fat, by being with mnt, 

Then if 1 had staid still with and thee. 

For Gods ake, if you can, be you so too: 

I would give you 

Thm, to another friend, whom wee shall finde 

As glad to have my body, as my mbde. 40 
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Tht ‘lit/ijut. ’’ 

W Hen my gravr is broke up againe 
Some second ghest to entcrtaine, 

(For graves have learn'd that wonuo>head 
To be to more then one a Bed) 

And he that digs it, spies 
A bracelet of bright haire about Uie bone, 

Will be not let'us alone, 

And thinke that tltere a loving couple lies, 

Who thought that this device might be some way 
To make their soules, at tiie last busie Jay, re 

Meet at this grave, and make a little stay ? 

If this fall in a time, or land, 

Where mis-devoiion doth command, 

Then, he that digges as up, will bring 
Us, to the Bishop, and the King, 

To make us Reliques; tiiea 
Thou shait be a Mary Magdalen, and I 
A something else tlienrby; 

All women shall adore us, and some men; 

And since at such time, miracles are sought, so 

I would have that age by this paper uught 
Whu miracles wee barmelesse lovers wrought. 

First, we lov'd well and futhfuUy, 

Yet knew nm what wee lo/d, nor why, 
DifTerence of ttx no more wee kaew, 

Then our Guardian Angelli doe t 
Comming and going, wee 

Perchance might kisse, but not betwcM ^ose nealesi 
Oar bends oeV toocht the sedes, 

C 


aus4 



Which nature, injur’d by late law, sets free: jo 

These miracles wee did; but now alas, 

All measure, and all language, I should passe, * 

Sftouid I tel) what a miracle shee was. 

John Donne, 


l*he ^rohihilion. 

T Ake heed of loving mee, 

At least remember, I forbade it thee; 

Not that I shall repaire my’unthrifty wast 
Of Breath and Blood, upon thy sights, and teares. 

By being to tbee then what to me thou wa^t; 

But, so great Joy, our life at once outweures, 

Then, least thy love, by my death, frustrate bee, 

If thou love mee, take heed of loving mee. 

Take heed of hating mee, 

Or too much triumph in the Victorie. to 

Not that i shall be mine owne oificer. 

And hav with hate againe retaliate; 

But thou wilt lose the stile of contjuerour, 

If i, thy conijuest, perish by thy bate. 

Then, least my being nothing lessen thee, 

If thou hate mee, take heed of hating mee. 

Yet, love and hate mee um, 

So, these extreames sliall oeithers office doe; 

Love met, that 1 may die the gentler way; 

Hate roee, because thy love is too great for mee; »o 
Or let these two, themselves, OM roe decay j 
So shall I, live, thy Stage, not triumph bee; 

Lest thou thy love and bate and mee undue, 

Tfikmtt Jhn, 0 ivt smd iete me m. 

John Donn$. 
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The Expiration. 

S O, so, tmkc oiT this last iamenting kisse, 

Which sucks two soulcs, and va])ors Both awsy, 

Tume thou ghost that way, and let mee tume tins. 

And let our seUes benight our lia{t|>iest djy, 

We ask'd none leave to love; oor will we owe 
Any, so cheape a death, as saying, Goe; 

Goe; and if that word have not quite kil'd thee, 

Ease mce with death, by bidding mee goe too. 

Or, if it have, let my word worke on mee, 

And a just office on a munierer doe. lo 

Except it be too late, to kill me so, 

Being double dead, going, and bidding, goe. 

John Donn^. 


tAbsenct. 

A Bsence beare my protection 
k Against thy streogthe 
Distance and lengthe, 

Doe what thou caost for alteration: 

For haru of tniest mettall 

Absence doth joync, and time doth KUle. 

lorn a MUtris of right quality, 

His mind hath fouode 
Affections grouode 

Beyood time, place, aod ail mortality: 

To baits that canoot vary 
Abieace is preKot, tiinedoth tary: 


10 
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Mjr ScQces want their outward motion 
Which now within 
Reason doth win, 

Redoubled bjr her secret notion: 

Like rich men that take pleasure 
In hidinge more then handling treasure. 

By absence this good means I gaine 

That I can catch her ao 

Where none can watch her 
In some close comer of my braine: 

There I embrace and kiss lier, 

And so enjoye her» and so misse her. 

John Hoskins. 


On Us Mistris, the Queen of Bohemia. 

Y Oo meaner Beauiiet of the 
That poorly satisfie our £Ut 
More by your Humber^ then your hgbt, 

You Cmmom-^ple of the Siia ; 

What are you when the Sum shall rise ? 

You Curious Chanters of the Wood, 

That warble forth Dome Natum layes, 

Thinking your Ftycu uDdersU)od 
By your weake ueetutu what*s your praise 
When her foyce abal rrise? lo 

Yon Fkktf that first apeare, 

By yonr fun purfei wumuit knowae, 

Like the proud Firgm of theyeere, 

As if the Sfmg were all yonr owb| 

What we yon when the Aw if Mwp n e? 




(*s) 

So, wbeo Mittru shal be tetm 
Id Form aad Beauty of her mtod, 
iSy VirtMt 6nt, tbeo Ch^ja a Qmm, 

Tel) me, if th* were not detijn'd 
Th' Eelypu and Ciory of her kind f 

Sir Henry Wettcn, 


Loves Victory, 

V ictorious beauty, though your eyes 
Are able to subdue aD boast, 

And therefore arc unlike to boast 
The taking of a little prize. 

Do not a single heart dispise 

It came alone, but yet lo arm’d 
Wth fonner love, I durst hare swome 
That where a priry coat wu wome, 

With characters of beauty charm’d. 

Thereby it might hare sc^ unharm'd. lo 

But neither Steele nor stony breast 
Are proofe against those looket of thiir, 

N(tf can a Beauty lesse disioc 
Of any heart be long possest, 

Where thou j^etcad « an interest. 

Tby Conquest in regard of me 
Alaaie b small, but io reflect 
Of her that did my Lore protect, 

Were it dindged, deserr’d 10 be 

Recorded for a Wtetory. so 
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And such a one, as some that view 
Her lovely face perhaps may say, 

Though you have stolen my heart away, 

If all your servants prove not true, 

May steale a heart or two from you. 

Aurdian Towmhend. 


upon k'wde and true Love. 

not how witty, nor how free, 

X Nor yet how beautiful! she be, 

But how much klnde aod true to me. 

Fretdome and Wit none can confine, 

And Beauty like the Sun doth shine, 

But kinde and true are onely mine. 

Let others with attention sit, 

To listen, and admire her wit, 

I'hat is a rock where He not split 

others dote upon her eyes, to 

And bum their hearts for sacrifice, 

Beauty’s a calm where danger lyes. 

But Kinde and True have been long tried 
A harbour where we may confide, 

And safely there at anchor ride. 

From change of winds there we are free, 

Attd need oot feare Storme’s tyrannie, 

Nor Pirat, though a Prince he be. 

Aurdian Tewnshend, 
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Elegy over a Tomb. 


M Ust I then see, ala^! eternal night 
Sitting upon tho>e fairest eyes, 

And c!o<iing all those beamv which once di^l rise 
So radunt and bright, 

Tiiat light and heat in them to us did pio?e 
Knowledge and Ivove ? 


Oh, if you did delight no more to stay 
Ujion this low and earthly stage, 

Dut rather chose an endless heritage, 

Tell us at least, we pray, 

Where all the beauties that tliose ashes ow'd 
Are now bestow’d \ 


to 


Doth the Sun now his light with yours renew f 
Have Waves the curling of your hair ? 

Did you restore unto the Sky and Air, 

The red, and white, and blew? 

Have you vouchsafed to flowers since your death 
That sweetest breath ? 

Had not Heav’ns Lights else In their houses slept. 

Or to some private life retir'd ? as 

Must not the Sky and Air bate else conspir’d. 

And in their Regions we|;t? 

Must not each flower else the earth could breed 
Have been a weed ? 

But thus enrich’d may we not yield some cause 
Why they themselves iamem no more? 

Th^ must have changed the course they held beforr. 
And broke their proper Laws, 

Had not your beauties gir’o this second birth 

To Hcami and Earth ? go 
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Tell for Oracles must still ascend, 

For those that crave them at your tomb: 

Tell us, where are those beauties now become, 

And what they now intend: 

Tell us, alas, tiiat cannot tell our grief, 

Or hope relief. 

Lord Herbert of Cherhury. 


An Ode upon a Question moved, •whether 
Love should continue for ever ? 

H AvIng interr’cl her Infant-birth, 

The watry ground that late did mourn, 

Was strewM with DowVs for the retura 
Of the wish’d Bridegroom of the earth. 

The well accorded Birds did sing 
Their hymns unto the pleasant time, 

And in a sweet consorted chime 
Did welcom in the chearful Spring. 

To which, soft whistles of the Wind, 

And warbling murmurs of a Brook, le 

And vtri’d notes of leaves that shook, 

An harmony of parts did bind. 

While doubting Joy unto each otlier, 

AU ta so mt cooceot was shown, 

No happiness that came alone, 

Nor ^easve tint wu not another. 
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Whra with i lov« dom cm cxpiVM) 

Thftt bappy pair, 

Mtlandtr ind Ct&»Ja fair, 

The fetson with th«r )o««« did Una. t« 

Walking thus towards a pinsa&t Grore, 

What did, it srcm’d, io new delight 
The pleasures of the time unite, 

To give a triumph to their lo'V'e, 

They stay'd at last, a^d on the Gn»s 
Reposed so, as oV his breast 
She bow'd her gracious bead to rest, 

Such a weight as no burden was. 

While over eitbers compassed waste 

Their folded arms were so compos’d, |o 

As if in straitest bonds inclos’d. 

They sulTer’d fcv joys they did taste. 

Long their fixt eyes to Heaven bent, 

Uncbang^, they did never move, 

As if so great and pur a love 

No Glass but it could represent. 

When with a tweet, though troubled look, 

She first brake sOeoce, uying, Dear fncod, 

0 that our love might take oo end, 

Or oever had b^inning took I 

I speak not this with a bent, 

(^^^lerewitb his hand idle ^Uy straa'd) 

Or that would cbaage t love matmiia’d 

With so much £ntb m ettber put. 
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Nay, I protest, though Death with his 
Worst Counsel should divide os here, 

His terrors could not make me fear, 

To come where ^ur lov'd presence is. 

Only if loves fire with the breath 
Of life be kindled, I doubt, io 

With our last air ’twill be breath'd out, 

And quenched with the cold of death. 

That if affection be a line. 

Which is clos'd up in our hour; 

Oh Itow 'twoutd grieve me, any pow’r 
Could force so dear a love as mine 

She scarce had done, wh<m his shut eyes 
An inward joy did represent, 

To hear Ce^iiJe thus intent 
To a love he so much did prize. io 

Then with a look, it seem'd, deny'd 
All earthly pow’r but hers, ytt so. 

As if to her breath he did ow 
This borrow’d Uf^ he thus fejdl’d; 

0 you, wlwrein, they say, S<m1s rest. 

Till they descend pure heavenly fires, 

Shall lustful and corrupt desires 
VTith your immortal seed be blest f 

And shall ov Lovt, so far beyond 
That bw and dying tppetite, yo 

And whtcb so ebaat detiftf mite, 

Not hold b IB denial bood ? 
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Is it, bcaase we should dtclioe, 

And wholly from our thoughts exclude 
Objects that may the sense delude, 

And study only the Dieine 1 

No sure, for if none can ascend 
Er’a to the visible degree 
Of things created, how should we 
The invisible comjwhend ? le 

Of rather since that Pow’r exprest 
His greatness in his works alcme, 

B’ing here best in his Ocaturrs known, 

Why is he not lov’d in them best 1 

But U't not true, which you pretend, 

'I'hat since our love and knowledge here. 

Only as parts of life a{^)ear, 

So they with it should uke their end. 

0 no, Beiov’d, I are most sure, 

Those venuous h^ts we acquire, go 

As being with the Soul intiit, 

Must with it evermMe endure. 

For if where sins and vice reside, 

We find so foul a guik remain, 

As ocm dying in his stain, 

Soil punish’d in the Soul doth bide. 

Much more that tree and real joy, 

Which in a vertaooa love is found, 

Must be more soBd in itt gnand, 

Then Pate or Death can e’r dewioy. roe 



Else should our Souls io vaio eitct. 

And vainer yet were Heavens laws, 
When to an everlasting Cause 
They gave a perishing Effect. 

Nor here on earth tlien, nor above, 

Our good affection can imj^ir, 

For wliere God doth admit the fair, 
Think you that he excludeth Love ? 

These eyes again then, eyes shall see, 
And hands again these hands enfold, 
And all chast pleasures can be told 
Shall with us everlasting be. 

For if no use of sense remain 
When bodies once tliis life forsake, 

Or they could no delight pircake, 
Why should they ever rise again ? 

And if every imperfect mind 
Make love the end of knowledge here, 
How perfect will our love be, where 
All imperfection is refin’d ? 

Let then no doubt, Cetinda, touch. 

Much less your fairest mind invade, 
W«e not our souls immortal made. 
Our equal loves can make them such. 

So when one wing an make no way, 
Two joyoed om themself dilate, 

So can two persons propagate, 

When stngiy either wtmld deoy. 
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So whfo from bonce wr <iha!i be gone, 

And be no more, nor you, dot 1 , 130 

As one anotbers mystery, 

Each shall be both, yet both but one. 

This said, in her updifted face, 

Her eyes which did that beauty crown, 

Were like two starts, that having fain down, 

Look up again to find their place: 

While such a moveless silent jicace 
Did seize on their becalmed Mnse, 

One would have thought some inHucoce 
Their ravish'd spirits did possess. 

Lofd Herbert of Cherhury. 


Mediocrity in love rejected. 

G I ve me more Love, or more Disdain; 

The Torrid, or the Frozen Zone 
Bring equal! ease unto my jiaine; 

The Temjierate affords me none: 

Either extreme, of Love, or Hate, 

Is sweeter than a calme esutc. 

Give me a storme; if it be Love, 

Like Donat in that golden siiowre 
I swim in pleasure; if it prove 
Disdain, that Torrent will devour 10 

My Vultare*hopes; and be'’s possest 
Of Heaven, that's but from Hell rdnst t 
Then aown my joy«*i or car* ®y p*“ I 
Give ne more Love, or more Disdam. 

Thomas Cariw, 
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To my inconstant Mistris. 

W Hcn thou, poorc excommunicate 
From all the joyes of love, shah see 
The full reward, and glorious fate. 

Which my strong faith shall purchase me, 

Then curse thine owne inconstancy. 

A fayrer hand than thine, shall cure 
That heait, which thy false atthes did wound; 

And to my soul, a soul more pure 
Than thine, shall by Loves hand be bound, 

And both with equal! glory crown’d. lo 

Then shah thou wcepe, entreat, cumplaiu 
To Love, as I did once to thee; 

When ail thy teares shall be as v.iin 
As mine were then, for thou shah bee 
Damn’d for eliy false Aiostasie. 

Thornet5 Carew. 


tel deposition from love. 

I Was foretold, your rebel! sex, 

Nor love, nor pitty knew; 

And with what serntt you use to vex 
Poor beans that humbly sue; 

Yet I believ’d, to crown our pain, 

Could we the fortress win. 

The happy Lovei sure should gain 
A Paradise within: 

1 thought Lorn plagues, like Dragons sate, 
Only to fright ns at the gate. 


re 
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But I did enter, and enjof 
What happy Lovers prove | 

For I could kiss, and sport, and toy, 

And taste Uiose swrrts of love; 

Which had they but a lasting state, 

Or if in C/£o’/ brest 
The force of love might not abate, 

Jov4 were too mean a guest. 

But now her ba'ach of faith, farre muie 
Afflicts, than did her scorn before. 

Hard fate! to have been once {K»se^:, 

As victor, of a licjit 
Atciiicv’d with l.ib,)ur, and unTSt, 

And then foic’d to depart. 

If the stout I'oe will not resigne 
When I besiege a 'lown, 

1 lose, but wliat was never mine; 

But he tiiat is cast down 
From enjoy’d beauty, feels a woe, 

Only deposed Kings can know. $o 

Thomas Cartw. 


Ingratefuli beauty threatned. 

K Kow Ctla^ (since thou art so proud,) 
'IVas 1 that gave thee iJvy renown • 
Thou hadst, in the forgotten aowd 
Of commoQ beauties, liv'd unknown, 
Had not my verK e&hai’d thy name, 

And with it ympt the wings of iame. 
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That killiog power is none of thine, 

1 gave it to thy voyce, and eyes: 

Thy sweets, thy graces, ail are mine} 

Thou an my star, shin’st in my skies; lo 

Then dart not from thy borrowed sphere 
Lightning on him that fixt thee there. 

Tempt me with such affrights no more, 

Lest what 1 made, 1 uncreate: 

Let fools tiiy mystique forms adore, 
lie know thee in thy mortall state; 

Wise Poets that wrap'd Truth in tales, 

Knew her themselves through all her vailes. 

Tlwmas Carew. 


Eternity of Love protested. 


H Ow ill doth he deserve a Lovers name, 
W))ose pale weak Hame 
Cannot retain 

His heat in spight of absence or disdain; 
But dtxh at once, like paper set on fire, 

Bum and expire; 

True love can never change his seat, 

Nor did be ever love, thu could reueat 


That noble fiame, which my brest keqn alive, 

Sludl ttUl survive, lo 

When my soule’s fled; 

Kor shaQ my love dye, whoa my bodye's dead, 

Thtt shall wah on me to the lower shade. 

And never faik: 

My very ashes m their ure, 

Shall, ^e a hallowed Lan^ for ever boiL 

Thomas Cartw. 
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To a Lady that desired 1 would Itroe her* 

N Ow you hare freely given roe leave to love, 

What will you doe } 

Shall I your mirth, or pataioo move, 

Wheo 1 begio to wooc; 

Will you torment, or semo, or love me too? 

Each petty beauty can disdain, aod I, 

Spight of your hate. 

Without your leave can ice, and dye, 
l)is}>cnce a oobler Fate, 

Til easie to destroy, you may create. lo 

Then give roe leave to love, and love roe too, 

Not with designe 

To rayse, as Loves oint Rebels doe, 

When poling Poets whine, 

Fame to their beauty, from their blubbr'd cya. 

Grief U a puddk, aod reflects not clear 
Your bouities rayes; 

Joyes are pure sueames, your eyes aj^eai 
Soileo ia sadder layea, 

lo cheerfuil aumbert they shioe bright with prayie, so 

Which thill not neotioa, to expma yoo fliyr. 

Wounds, flaMcs, and daita, 

Storms tt yoar brow, nett an yow hairt 
Soboroiog all yoor partii 
Orto betny, nr tontire cqttoe beam. 
aaaM D 
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I'le make your eyes Uxe morning Suns appear, 

As mild, and fair; 

Your In-ow as Crystal smooth, and clear, 

And your dishevell'd hayr 

Shall flow like a calm Region of the Ayr. p 

Rich Nature’s store, (which is the Poet’s Treasuu) 

Tie spend, to dress 

Your beauties, if your mine of Pleasure 
In erjuall thankfulness 
You but unlock, so we each other bless. 

Thomas Carew, 


tA Song. 

ASk me no more where Jove bestowes, 
an When Jutu is past, the fading rose: 
For in your beauties orient dee)>, 

'I'hese Flowers as in their causes sleep. 

Ask me no more whither doe stray 
The golden Atomes of the day: 

For in pure love heaven did prepare 
1'hose powders to imicb your hair. 

Ask me no more whither doth hast 
The Nightingale, when May is (ast: 

Foe in your sweet dividing tin oat 
She winters, and keeps warm her note. 
Ask me no more where those starres light, 
That downwards fdl in dead of night: 

For in your eyes they sit, and there, 
Fixed, beoNDe as in their sphere. 


10 
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Ask n» no more if E»>i or West, 

I'he Phenix builds her S}>icy nest t 
Fur unto you at last she flyes, 

And in your fragrant bosomr diet. so 

Thomas Carm. 


To T(oses in tht bomtr.e of Castara. 

Y Ee blushing Virgins hapi-y are 
In the chaste Nunn'ry of her brcstt, 

For hcc'd pro))hane so chaste a faire, 

Who ere should cull them Cupitb oests. 

Transplanted thus liow briglit yce grow \ 

How rich I perfume doe yce y« IJ f 
In some close gardco, Cowslips so 
Are sweeter then i’ U/ ojien licld. 

In those white cloysters Use secure 

From the rude blasts of wanton t^^ath, to 

Each houre more innocent and pure, 

'I'lll you shall wither into death. 

Then that which lising gaee you rooroe, 

Your glorious sepulcher shall be, 

There wants oo marble for • tombe, 

Whose Imt hath marble beene to me. 

William Uabington, 



O p thee (kind boy) I ask do red and white 
to make up my delight, 

DO odd becommlog graces, 

Black eyes, or little know-'not'Whats, in faces; 
Make me but mad enough, give nte good store 
Of Love, for her 1 court, 

1 ask DO more, 

*Tis love to love that makes the sport. 

There’s no such thing as that we beauty call, 
it is meer cousenage all; 
for tltough some long ago 
Like’t ^ftaio colours mingicd so and so, 

That doth not tie me now from chusiog new, 

If 1 a fartcy take 

To black and blue, 

That fancy doth it beauty make. 

Tb aot the meat, but ’til the appetite 
makes eating a delight, 
and if I Uke one dish 
More thni another, that a Pheasant is; 

What in oor watches, that b at is found, 

So to the b«ght and nick 

We up be wound, 

Ko natter by what hand or trick. 

Sir Smekiittf, 



O H I for some honest Lorni ghostt 
Some kind unbodied post 
Sent from the shades below* 

I strangely long to know 
Whether the nobler Chaplets wear, 

Those that their mistresae Korn did bev, 
Or those tlut were us’d kindly. 

For wbal-$o e're they tell us here 

To make those sufferings dear, 
T will there 1 fear be found, 
Tnu to the being crown'd, 

T’ hare lov'd alone will not suffice, 

Unleue we also have been wise, 

And hare our Lorei enjoy'd. 

What posture can we think him tn, 

That here unior'd agea 
Dqwrts, and 'i thither gone 
Where each sits by his owi { 
Or how can that ^um be 
Wliere 1 my Mtstrease stiff most see 
Circled is others Aimetf 

F(ff there the Jodget all are jnst, 

And S9fl)9mk nnst 
B« bis whom she held dcirf 
Hot hb who lor'd her here 
The tweet Pkikclm lucc she d/dt 
Lae* by her Pindu bb ade, 

Not fay j fa fisbW. 
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Scm*e Diye* (perch*nce) or Myrtle bough, 

For iffirrence crowns the brow 30 

Of those kind souls that wc; c 
I'he noble Martyrs here j 
And if that be the onely odds 
(As who can tell) ye kinder Gods, 

Give rae the Woman here. 

Sir John Suckling. 


M y dearest Rival, least our Love 

Should with excentrique motion move, 

Before it learn to go astray, 

Weel teach and set it in a way. 

And such ditections give unto't, 

That it shall never wander foot. 

Know first then, we will serve a^ true 
For one poor smile, as we would do 
If we had what oor higher flame, 

Or our vainer wish could frame. 10 

Impossible shall be our hope; 

And Love shall onely have his scope 
To joyn with Fancy now and then, 

And think what reason would condemn: 

And on these grounds wee^i love as tfue. 

As if they were most sure t'ensue: 

And chastly for these things wce'l suy, 

As if to morrow were the day. 

Mean tmte we two will teach our hearts 

In Lorn burdens bear their ports : ae 

Tbrni first shall sigh, and lay ibec’s fair; 

And l*le stili answa, put compare. 
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Tbott shall set out each pan o* tb face, 

^hile I extol each little grace; 

Thou shalt be rartsht at her wit { 

And I, that she so goiems it: 

't'hou shall like well that hand, that eye, 

That lip, that look, that majesty; 

And in good language them adore: 

While 1 want word:., and do it mt^. jo 

Yea we will sit and sigh a while, 

And with soft thoughts some time beguile ; 

But straight again bieak out and praise 
All we had done before new-waies. 

Thus will we do til! paler death 
Come with a warrant for our breath. 

And then whose fate shall be to die 

First of us two, by Legacy 

Shall all his store bei^ucuth, and gift 

His love to him that sliail sursive; 40 

For no one stock can ever serve 

To love so much as sheel deserve. 

Sir John Stuklin^, 


Song. 


O Ut upon hf I have ior*d 
Three whole days together | 
And am like to love three more, 
If it prove fair weather. 

Time ahalJ moult away his wings 
Ere he shall discover 
1b tiw wbi^ wide world ages 
Such a coostam Lorer. 
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But the spite on’t is, no praise 
Is due at ail to me: lo 

IvOve with me had made no staies 
Had it any been but she. 

Had it any been but she 
And that very Face, 

There had been at least ere this 
A dozen dozen in her place. 

Sir John Suchlitif^, 


To Cynthia. 

On mcealmni of her beauty. 

D O not conceale thy radiant eyes, 

The starre*!igbt of serencst skies, 

Least wanting of their heavenly light, 

They tume to Cbatu endlesse night 

Do not conceale those tresses faire, 

The silken snares of thy curl’d haire, 

Lnst finding neither gold, nor Oir, 

The curious Siike-worme worke no more. 

Do not conceale those brests of thine, 

More snowc white then the Apenioe, le 

Least if there be like cold or frost, 

The Lilly be for ever lost 

Do not conceale that fragrant seem. 

Thy breath, which to all flowers hath lem 
Perfunet, least k bang sof^^ett, 

Ko spicea growe n all the East 
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Do Dot coQceaie thy bcairnly vdcCf 
Which makes the hearta of gods rejoyce, 

(.east Musicke hearing no such Uting, 

The Nightingale forget to sing. so 

Do not conceate, not yn eclipse 
Thy pearly teeth with Corrali lips, 

Least tliat the Seas cease to bring forth 
Gems, which from thee have all their worth* 

Do not conceale no beauty grace, 

That’s either in thy minde or face, 

Least vertue overcome by vice, 

Make men beleeve no Paradice. 

Sir Francis Kynasten. 


Song. 

N Oe more unto my thoughts appear*, 
Alt least appear* less* fayre, 

For crazy tempers justly fcare 
The goodness* of the ayre; 

Whilst your pure Image bath a place 
In my impurer Mynde, 

Your very shaddow is the glass* 

Where my defects 1 fisde. 

Shall I not fiy that brighter light 
Which makes my fyres kwke pale, 
And put that vertse out of right 
Which makes wfot aooe att aJH 


10 
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No, no, yonr ftcuirv doeth impart 
Such Tai«w I oot wish 
'J'be native worth to any heart 
I'hat *8 unadoro’d with this. 

Though poorer in desert I make 
My selfe whilst I admyre, 

The fuell which from hu{)e I take 
1 give to my desire. >o 

If this flame lighted from your Eyes 
I’he subject doe calcine, 

A Heart may bee your sacrifice 
'I'oo wcake to bee your shrine. 

Sidftrj' Coddphin. 


Sovg, 

To tU tuiu of, In Jajib i tanno! keepe mj fothen therpt, 

C Loris, it is not tliy disdaioc 
Can ever cover widi dispaire 
Or in cold ashes hide that care 
Which I have fedd with soe tong jiaine, 

1 may perhaps niyne eye* rrfraine 
And fruiteless wordet noe more impart, 

But yet itiU serve, itil) serve thee in my Itearte. 

(hough I spend my haplesse dayes 
In finding entertainements out, 

Carelcsse of wturt 1 goe about, to 

Or seeke my peace b skillftdi wayet 
Applying to my Eyes new rays 
Of Beamy, and uotber Avne 
Unto 117 Hcnn, mj bon it stall the urae. 
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Tis true that I cotiU love noe face 
Inhabited by cold disdayne, 

*t'aking delight in others paint. 

Thy lookes are full of native grace ( 

Since then by chance scome there hath place, 

Tis to be hop’i 1 may remove >o 

This scorne one day, one day by Endless Love. 

Sidney Codulphtn, 


upon Phillis vialking in a morning iefort 
Sun-ristng. 

T He slumi'l' monw as yet undrtst. 

My Pl/illii brake from out her Ea.>t; 

As if shre’d made a match to run 
With Usher to tlie sun. 

The Trees like yeomen of her guard, 

Serving more for pomp then ward, 

Raokt on each aide with loyall duty, 

Weave tranches to cftciose her beauty. 

The Plants whose luxury was iopt, 

Or age with crutches underpropt; lo 

Whose wooden carkases art growae 
To be bot coffins of their owne; 

Revive, and at her gcnerall dole 
Each receives hU ancient soule: 

The winged Oxmsters began 
To chirp their Mattins: and the Pan 
Of wfatstlit^ winds like Organs ^*d, 
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Uotlll thdr Voluntaries made 

The wakened earth in Odours rise 

To be her morning Sacniice. k 

The liowersv call'd out of their beds^ 

Start, and raise up their drowsie beads; 

And be that for their colour scekes, 

Majr find it vaulting in her cheekeS) 

Where Roses mixe: no Civil War 
Betwecnc her Torkt and Lancuittr. 

The Marigold whose Courtiers face 

Ecchocs the Sun, and doth unlace 

Her at his rise^ at his full stop 

Packs and shuts up her gaudy sliop, jo 

Mistakes her cue, and doth display: 

Thus Pl}th$ antedates the day. 

These miracles had cramp’t the Sunne, 

Who thinking that his kingdom *s wonne, 

Powders with light his freezled iockes, 

To see what Saint his lustre mocks. 

The trembling leaves through which be plai’d, 

Dapiing the walke with light and shade, 

Like Lattice^windowes, give the spie 

Roome but to peep with halfe an eye; 40 

Lest ber full 0:^ his sight should dim, 

And tud us a!) good-ntght in him, 

Till she would spend a gentle ray 
To force us a new fashion’d day. 

But what religious Paulsie *s this 
Whid) makes the boughs (Uvett their Uiss f 
And that they might her foot*steps strawe, 

Dn^ their leaves with shivering awe f 

Pkiiki perceives, and (least stay 

Should wed October unto May; |o 
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Aod as her beauty caus'd a Sf^ng, 

Derotion might ao Autumne bnog) 
ti^Kh-drew her beunes, yet made no night, 

But left the Son her Cunte-Iighu 

John Cleveland. 


Song. 

T He Lark now leaves his watry Nest 
And climbing, shakes his dewy Wings; 

He takes this Wmdow for the Last; 

And to implore your Light, be Sings, 

Awake, awake, the Mom will never rise, 

Till she can dress her Beauty at your Lies. 

The Merchant bowes unto the Seamans Star, 

The Ploughman from the Sun his Season takes; 

But still the Lover wonders what they are. 

Who look for day before his Mistress wakes. lo 

Awake, awake, break through your Vailes of Lawoe 1 
Then draw your Curtains, and begin the Dawoe. 

Sir William Davenant. 


Song. 

Endimion Porter, and Olivia. 


OBvU. 


B E&re we ahall ^lio behold 

lo his diurnal race the Worlds great Eye, 
We may as silent be and cold, 

As «e the shades where bu ried Lovers ly« 
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Eni&mion. 

OBvia 'tls no fault of Lore 
To loose our seivei in death, but 0, I fear, 

When Life and Knowledge is above 
Restor’d to us, 1 shall not know thee there. 

Olivia. 

Call it not Heaven (my Love) where we 
Our selves shall see, and yet each other miss: to 

So much of Heaven I find in thee 
As, thou unknown, all else privation is. 

En^mon. 

Why should we doubt, before we go 
To find the Knowledge which shall ever la^t, 

That we may there each other know ? 

Coo future Knowledge quite destroy the past 1 

OBvia. 

When at the Bowers in the Cliziaa shade 
1 fir^ arrive, 1 shall examine where 

They dwcl, who love the highest Vertue made i 
For I am sure to find EiiJmiaa there. ao 

EtuBmaa, 

From this text World wheo we shall both reme. 
Where all are Lovera, and where all rejoyce; 

1 Deed not seek thee in the Heavenly Qoiret 
For 1 shall know Ofioie by ber Voice. 

Sir WHliam Dm/tnant. 



Loves Horoscope. 

L Oe, briTf Vertues younger Bri>ther, 
a Erst hath made my Heart a Mot(>er» 
Sher consults the conscious SphcairSf 
To calculaw her young sons yeares. 

Shee askes if sad, or saving powers, 

Gave Omeo to his iofant howero, 

Shee askes each starre that then stood by, 
If poore Love shall lite or dy. 

Ah ray Heart, is that the way ? 

Are these the Beames that rule thy Day ? 
Thou know’st a Face in whose eacli looke, 
Beauty layes ope Lores Fortune-booke j 
On whose faire revolutions wait 
The obsequious motions of Loves late \ 

Ah my Heart, her eyes and sh<‘C, 

Have uught thee new Astrologie. 

How e’re Loves native houres were set, 
What ever starry Synod met, 

Tis in the mercy of her eye, 

If {loore Love sliali live or dye. 

If those sharpe Rayes patting on 
Points of Death bid Love be gon, 

(Though the Heavens in cmtnseil sate, 

To crowne an uncontrouled Fate, 

Though their best Aspects twin’d upoa 
The kindest CoostclUtion, 

Cast amorous gUnccs on his Birth, 

And whisper’d the cofifedcntc Earth 



(s*) 

To pave bis pathca with all the good 

That warms the Bed of youth and blood;) }o 

Love ha's no plea against her eye, 

Beauty frownes, and Love must dye. 

But if her milder influence move, 

And gild the hopes of humble Love: 

(Though heavens inauspicious eye 
Lay blacke on Loves Nadvitie; 

Though every Diamond in Jovti crovroe 
Fixt his forehead to a frowne,) 

Her Eye a strong appeak can give, 

Beauty smiles and Love shall live. 40 

0 if Love ^atl live, t where, 

But m her Eye, or in her Eare, 

In her Brest, or in her Breath, 

Shall 1 hide poore Love from Death? 

For in the life ought else can give. 

Love shall dye, although he live. 

Or if Love shall dye, 6 where, 

But in her Eye, or in her Eire, 

Id her Breath, or in her Breast, 

Shalt 1 Build his fuwall Nest? |o 

While Love shall thus entombed lye, 

Love thaU live, althoi^h he dye. 

Rickard Craskaw. 
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Wishes. 

9o his (supposed) Misensse. 

W Ho ere she be, 

Tiuti DOt impossible she 
That shal) command my heart and me | 

Where ett she lye, 

LockH up from mortal] Eye, 

In shady leaves of Destiny; 

Till that ripe Birth 
Of studied fate sund forth, 

And teach her faire steps to oor Earth; 

Til! that Divitie lo 

/ica, take a shrine 

Of Chrystall Sesh, through which to shiot) 

Meet you her my wishes, 

Bespeake her to my blisses, 

And be ye call’d my absent kisses. 

I wish her Beauty, 

That owes not all his Doty 
To gaudy Tire, or glismog shoo*^. 

Something more than 

Taffioa (tf Tissew can, So 

Or rampsm feather, or rich £ul 

More thso the ^yle 
Of shop, or lilkewonoet Toyle, 

Or a bcM^ blush, or • sec smile. 

asa»4 g 
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A face thats best 
By its owne beauty drest. 

And can aiooe command the rest. 

A face made up, 

Out of GO other shop • 

Than what natures white hand sets ope. y> 

A cheeke where Youth, 

And Blood, with Pen of Truth 
Write, what the Reader sweetly ru*th. 

A Cheeke where growes 
More than a Morning Ro'^e: 

Which to DO Boxe bis being owes. 

Lipps, where all Day 
A loreri kisse may play, 

Yet carry nothing thence away. 

Lookca that oppresse 40 

Theu rkitest Tires, but dresse 
And doath their simjdest Nakednesse. 

Eyes, that displaces 

The HeighbcHur Diamond, and ouufaces 
That Sunshine, by their own sweet Graces. 

Tiesset, that weare 
Jewelia, but to declare 
How much tbemseirea more pretkwf are. 

Whewe nadtt Ray, 

Can tame the wantoo Day 
Of Gems, that in thesr bright shades {4ay. 

Each Ridiy there, 

Or Pcarle that dare ippeiie, 

Be tta own bM, be iu own Tesre. 





A wei] tamM Heart, 

For whose more ooble smart, 

Lore may be long chusing a Dart. 

Eyes, that bestow 

Full quivers oo loves Bow; 

Yet pay iesse Arrowes tlian they owe. 

Smiles, that can warme 

The blood, yet teach i charme, 

That Cluisdty shall take do hamte. 

Blushes, that bio 
The burnish of no sin, 

Nor flames of ought too hot withio. 

Joyes, that confesse, 

Vertttc their Mislresse, 

And hare no other bead to dresie. 
Feares, fond and slight, 

As the coy Brides, when Night 
First does the longing Lover right 

IVares, quickly fled, 

And vaine, as those are shed 
For • dying Maydenbead. 

Dayvs, tbit need borrow, 

No part of their good Memrow, 

From a fore ipem night of sonov. 

Dayvs, that id i^ght 
Of Darkenesae, by the Light 
Of a dene onad are Day all Night 
Nigbta, tweet at they, 

Made abort by L«m play, 

Tel loaf kf th* abmee cf the Day. 
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Life, that dares send 
A chalieDge to his end, 

And when it comet say IVtlcmt Fritad. ' 

Sjdtutan showers 

Of sweet discourse, whose powers 

Can Crows oid Winters head with flowers. 90 

Soft silken Hours, 

Opes suones, shady Bowers; 

*Bove all, Nothing within that lowers. 

What ere Delight 

Can make Dayes forehead bright, 

Or give Downe to the Wings of Night. 

In her whole frame, 

Have Nature ail the Name, 

Art and omameot the aban^. 

Her flattery, too 

Ptaure and Poesy, 

Her counsel! her owne vertue be. 

1 wish, her store 

Of wtmh may leave her pom 

Of wishes { And I wish-No more. 

Now if Tune knowes 

llMt her whose radUnt Browet 

Weave them a Garland my vowei, 

Her whoae just Bayes, 

My flitiue can raise, iin 

A tiophie to her {stscnt praiK$ 

Her that dares be, 

What these Lines wish to see: 

1 stehc M ivthcr, it is she. 



( 57 ) 

Tb she, and here 
Lo I uncioath and cleare, 

My wishes doudy Character. 

May she enjoy it, 

Whose merit dare apply it, 

But Modesty dares still deny it. iso 

Such worth as this is 
Shall fixe my flying wishes, 

And determioe them to kisses. 

Let her fuJ! Glory, 

My fancyes, fly before ye. 

Be ye my Actions; But her story. 

Rickard Crashaw. 


To Lucasta, 

Going beyond the Sea:. 

I F to be absent were to be 
Away from thee; 

Of that when I am gone, 

You Of I were aiooe; 

Then my Lmaula might 1 crave 

Pity from blBStrtsg wiode, or swaUowiAg wave. 

But lie not one Uast or pie 
To akU n, uik, 

Or JH, . cm to f«i|e 

Tlw foUBB, Utv-Godi I.PI I. 

For whetlwr lie will In m. fme 
Or M, Fb Mill M B1 




(S8) 

Though Seas aod Laod be 'twixt us both. 

Our Faith and Troth, 

Like separated soules, 

All time and space controules: 

AI)Ove the highest sphere wee meet 
Unsecne, unkoowne, and greet as Angels greet 

So then we doe artticipate 

Our aficr*fatc, jo 

And are alive i’ th’ skies 
U thus our lips and eyes 
Can speake like spirits unconfin'd 
In Heav’o, tlicir earthy bodies left behind. 

Richard Lowlace. 


To Lucasta, 


Going to the JVarres. 


T h'li me not (Sweet) I am uokindc, 
That from the Nunnerie 
Of thy chaste breast, and quiet minde, 
To Waite and Armes 1 die. 


True; a new Mistirs^e oow 1 chase, 

The first Foe in the Field; 

And inth a stronger Faith imbrace 
A Sword, a Horse, a Shield. 

Vet this Inconsuncy is such, 

As you too shall adore { lo 

I could not love thee (Dcare) so much, 

Lov'd 1 act Hooour more. 

Rickard Lavelaci, 



Gratiana daundng and singing. 

S Ef I with whaf cori'.iani Motion 
li\cn, and glonouv as the Siinnc, 
Gratiana stirrcs that KuMc ^'rame, 

Soft as her breast, sweet as her voyce 
^'hat gave each winding l.aw and j»oyif, 

And swifter then the wings ol Fame. 

She beat the happy Pavement 
By such a Suirie made Firmament, 

Which now no more the Koote envii-s ; 

But swells up higli with /lilat e\’n, 

Bearing the bngliter, noliler Ue.u'n, 

And ID her, all the Dietics. 

Each step trod out a Lovers thought 
And the Anibiuous hopi'S be brought, 

Chain'd to her brave feet with such art.-*; 
Such sweet command, and gentle awe, 

As when she ceas'd, we sighing saw 
The floore lay jav’d with broken hcart>. 

So did the move; so did site sing 
Like the Harmonious spheres that bring 
Unto their Rounds tbeir musicl's ayd; 
Which she performed such a way, 

As all lb' inamour'd world will say 
The Cratet dauoced, trad difallo play'd. 

Richard Lovelact. 



(6o) 


T'he Scrutmie. 

W Hy should you swcarc I am forsworn, 

Since thine I vow’d to be ? 

L.idy It is alre.uly Morn, 

Anti ’twas last mjjlit I swore to thee 
Tluit fond imj'ossibihty. 

Have I not lov’d thee much and long, 

A ttxlioiis twche houre'' space? 

I must all other Beauties wrong, 

And rob thee of a new imbrace; 

Could 1 still dote ujion thy Face. to 

Not, but all joy in thy biowoc haire, 

By others may be found; 

Bui I must search the black and faire 
Like ‘•kilful! Mineiaili'-t’s that sound 
For Treasure in un-plow'd-up ground. 

Then, if when I have lov’d my round, 

Thou prov’st the pleasant she; 

With sj'oylcs of racaoer Beauties crown’d, 

1 Uden will rctume to thee, 

Ev’o uted with Vahetie. so 


Ruhard Lcvtlact, 



(6i) 


To Althea, 

From T’rison. 

W HfO I^ovc widi unconfinfil wingi 
lIouTS u’jtliin mv Gates; 

And niy divine /iltlra brings 
'I'o whisjHrr at ti.c Grates: 

When I lye tangled in l.ci h.tirr, 

And tetterd to her eye ; 

'I'he Btrdi, that warrton to the Aire, 

Know no sucii Lilxrty. 

When fiosi-ing Cuj-s run swiftly round 
With no aliasing lo 

Our cartlesse head-' wiili Roses Ix/und, 

Our hearts Wtdi l.o)all l-hiHi'S; 

When tbiisty gritft in Wine ue siecje, 

When Healths and draughts go free, 

Fishes tl.at lJj>j)le in the Deeje, 

Know no sucli LiV.tie. 

When (like committicl Lli.nits) I 
Wiili slirillcr throat shall Mng 
The sweetnes, Mtrcy, Majesty, 

And glories of my King ; »o 

When 1 shall voyce aloud, how Good 
He is, how Great should be; 
lolarged Winds that curie the Flood, 

Know no such Liberty. 



(62) 

Stone Walls doe not a Prison make, 

Nor Tron bars a Cage j 
Mtndes innocent and quiet take 
That for an Hermitage; 

If I have freedome in my Love, 

And in my soule am free; 30 

Angeln alone that sore above, 

Injoy such Liberty. 

Richard Lcvclact. 


To Amoret gone from Mm. 

F Ancy, and I, last Evening walkt, 

And, dmcret, of ilice wc laikt; 

The West just then had stolne the Sun, 

And his last blushes were begun: 

We sate, and maikt how every thing 
Did mourne his absence; How the Spring 
I'hat smil'd, and curl’d about his bi*am;.*s, 

Whilst he was here, now check'd her streames: 

'I'he wanton Eddies of her face 

Were taught lesse noise, and smoother grace; le 

And in a slow, sad channel! went, 

Wbisp’ring the banks their discontent: 

I'be carele<se ranks of flowers Uut spread 
'I'hcir perfum'd bosomes to his bead, 

And with an open, free Embrace, 

Did enteitaine hts beamy face; 

Like ^Meot fnends point to the West, 

And 00 that weake reflection feast. 



( 63 ) 

If Creatures then that haee no sence, 

But the loose tye of influence, lo 

(*fhuugb fate, and time each day remove 
Those things that element tiieir love) 

At such vast distance can agree, 

Why, Amora, why should not wee. 

Henry Vaiigka$i, 


rite Cull. 

Rmtra., stay, 

And run not thus like a young Roc away, 

No encmie 

Pursues thee (foolish giric) tis oneiy 1 , 
rie keep off harms, 

If thou'I be pleas'd to garrison mine arms; 

What dost thou fear 

ric turn a Traitour? may these Ko'^cs here 
To palencsse shred, 

And Lilies stand disguised in new Red, lo 

If that 1 lay 

A snare, wherein thou wouldst not gladly suy; 

See see the Sunne 

Does slowly to his azure l odging ran, 

Come sit but here 

And presently heel <;uit our Hemisphere, 

So still among 

Lovers, time is too short or else too long t 
Here will we spin 

Legends for them that hate Lore Martyrs been, ae 
Here <m this plain 

Wee*l talk Ntnunu to a flour again t 



( 64 ) 

Come here, and chose 

Oq which of these proud plats thou would r^>ose, 

Here maist thou shame 
The rusty Violets, with the Crimson flame 
Of cither cheek, 

And Primroses white as thy (ingers seek, 

Nay, thou maist prore 

That mans most Noble Passion is to Love. 30 

John Hall 

iAn Epicurean Ode. 

S ince that this thing we call the world 
By chance on Atomes is begot, 

Wliich tliough in dayly motions hurld, 

Yet weary not. 

How doth it {N’ore 
Thou art so fair and I in Love? 

Since that the soul doth onely lie 
Immers’d in matter, chaind in sense, 

How can Romiro thou and I 

With both dispence i 10 
And thi» ascend 

In higher flights then wings can lend. 

Since man’s but pasted up of Earth, 

And oe’re was cradled ta the skies, 

What Tifrt Lmma gave thee birth ? 

What Diamond eyes? 

Or thou akroe 
To tel! whtt others were, came down ? 

John Hall 




(6s) 


The Repulse, 

N Ot that by this disdain 
I am releas’d, 

And freed from thy tyrannick chain, 

Bo I my self think blest; 

Nor that thy Flame shall bun 
No more \ for kno« 

That I shall into ashes turn, 

Before this lire doth so. 

Nor yet that unconfin'd 

I now may rore, to 

And with new beauties please my mind; 

But that thou ne’r didst love: 

For since thou bast no part 
Felt of this HamCi 
I ooely fitmt thy tyrant bean 

Repuls’d, not banish'd am. 

To loose what once wu mine 

Would gricTC me more 
Then those inconstant sweets of thine 

Had pleas'd my sou! before. so 

Now 1 have not lost the blisst 
I ne'r possest; 

And tpighi fate am Nest in this, 

That 1 was oerer Nest 


Thomas Stanlty, 
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To Celia pleading want tf Siferit, 

D Ev urge DO more that killing cause 
Of our diTOFce; 

Love U not fetter'd by such laws, 

Nor bows to any force: 

Though thou denies! I should be thine, 

Vet say oot thou descrv'st not to be mine. 

Oh rather frown away my breath 
With thy disdain, 

Or flatter me with smiles to death; 

By joy or sorrow slain, to 

Tis iesse crime to be kill'd by thee, 

'I'hco 1 Urns cause of mine own death sitould be. 

Thy self of beauty to devest 

And me of love, 

Or from Uie worth of thine own bmist 
Thus to detract, would prove 
In us a blindoesse, and in thee 
At best a aacrile^ous modestk. 

But (CriSd) if thou wUt despise 

What all admire, so 

Nor rate thy self at the jott ftke 
Of beauty or desire, 

Yet fwet my flames and thou shak see 
That c^ual love knows an daparity. 

Tkomas Stankj^, 



( 6 ?) 


La Belle Confidente, 

Y Ou earthiy Souls that court a wanton Home, 

Whose (ttic weak influence 
Can rise no higher then die humble name 
And narrow laws of Si-nce, 

Learn by our friendship to crc.ite 
An immateiiil fire, 

Whose brightne^se Angels may admire. 

But cannot emulate. 

Sicknesse may fright the ro^es from her cheek, 

Or make the Lilu'S fade, to 

But ail the subtile wayes that death doth seek 
Cannot my love invade: 

Flames diat are kindled by the rye, 

Through time and age expire; 

But ours that boast a reach far higher 
Can nor decay, nor die. 

For when we must resign our vital breath, 

Our Loves by Fate benighted. 

We by this friendship shall survive in death, 

Fven in divorce united. ao 

Weak Love through fortune or distrust 
In time forgets to bum. 

But this pursues us to the IJra^ 

And marries cither's Dust. 


Thomas Stanky. 
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The Divorce. 

D Ear, back my wounded iieart restore, 

And turn away thy }>owerfu] eyes, 

Flatter my willing soul no more, 

Love must not hope what Fate denies. 

Take, take away thy smiles and kisses, 

Thy Love wounds deeper then Disdain, 

For he that sees the Heaven he misses, 

Sustains two Hels, of losse and pain. 

Shouldst thou some others suit prefer, 

I might return Uiy scorn to thee, le 

And learn Apostasie of her 
Who uught me first Idolatry. 

Or in thy unrelenting breast 
Should I disdain or coynesse move, 

He by thy hate might be releas’t, 

Who now is prisoner to thy love. 

Since then unkind Fate will divorce 
Those whom Affection long united, 

Be th<Mi as cruel u this force, 

And 1 in death shall be delighted. to 

Thus whiltt so auny sup^iants woe 
And beg they may thy piny prove, 

I (mely for thy scorn do sue, 

Ttt chvi^ here not to lo^ 


Thomas Stanky. 
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The Exequies. 

DRaw Deer 

Yoq Lofers that complain 
Of Fortune or Disdain, 

And to my Ashes lend a tear \ 

Melt the hard marble with your j^ronri. 

And soften the releotlesse Stones, 

Whose cold imbraces the sad Subject hide 
Of all Loves crwities, and Beauties Pnde. 

No Verse 

No Epicedium brin^ lo 

Nor peaceful Requiem sing, 

To charm the tcrrours of my Herse { 

No prophaoe Numbers must flow neer 
The sacred silence that dwells here; 

Vast Griefs are dumb, st^tly, softly mourn 
Lest yoo diuurb the Peace aueoJs my Dm. 

Yet strew 

Upon my dismall Crave, 

Such oifenogB as you have, 

Forsaken Cypesse aod sad Ewe; lo 

F<w kbder Flowers cao take oo Birth 
Or growth ftom soch unhappy Earth. 

Wcq> only o*re my Dost, and say, Here lies 
To Love and Fate an equal Sacrifice. 

Tkmas Sumky 




(7°) 

Sonnet. 

T Eil me QO more how fair she is, 

I have no minile to hear 
I’he story of that distant bliss 
1 never shall come near; 

By sad experience 1 have found 
That her jH.Tfeciion is my wound. 

And 1(11 me not how fond I am 
'i'o tempt a daring Kate, 

From whence no tnumj)h cut came, 

But to repent too Lto ; to 

d’hcre is some hope ere long 1 may 
In silence dote my self away. 

1 ask no pity (I^ove) from thee, 

Nor will thy justice blame, 

So that thou wilt not envy met 
The glory of my flame: 

Which crowns my hean when ere it dyes, 
la that it falls her saaifice. 

Henry King. 


The Spring. 

T Hi'Ugh you be absent here, I needs must say 
The Trm as beauteous are, and JIvmert as gay, 
As ever they were wont to be; 

Nay the Birds rural musick too 
Is as melodious aod free, 

As if they sung to pleasure you: 

I saw a R/uS'Bad o*pc this morn; I 1! swear 
'I'be blushing Mtrmng opca*d not more fair. 




(7’) 

How could it be «« fair, and you away ? 

How could the 7rm be heautt-ouH, Flowrt »o giy ? to 
* Could they remi-mber but Iasi year, 

How you did Thm, They you dflij;ht, 

I’he sprouting icares which saw you here, 

And call’d tlieir Felluwi to the Mght, 

Would, looking round fur tiir same sight lo vain, 

Creep back into ibetr silent Barh again. 

Where ere you walkM tue** wne a*- reverend made, 

As when of old Goih dwelt in eveiy shade. 

Is't pos'ibie they should not know, 

What lo'-s of iionor they su'tain, so 

'I’hat thus they smile and flourl^h now, 

And still their lornu r pride reum ^ 

Dell Creaturff ’li< not without Cause tl.at she, 

Who fled the GoJ of «»//, was made a Iree. 

Jo ancient times sure they much wKr were, 

Wheo they rejoye’d the Ihraeian verse to hear; 

In vain did A'orurr bid them suy, 

When (Jrftheut had his song Iv- gun, 

They call’d llieir wondnng mott away, 

And bad them silent to him run jo 

How would those learned trees have followed you ? 

You would have drawn Them, and their Poet too. 

Bui who cao blame them now ? for, since you’re gooe, 
They’re here tlic only Fair, and Shiiu alone. 

You did their Kalura! Riyhtt invade; 

Where ever you did walk or sit, 

The thickest Boughs could make no thaJt, 
Although the Sun had graoted it: 

The fairest Flown could please oo more, oeer you, 

Then PaialeJ Fioven^ set next to them, could do. 40 
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When e*n then you come hither, tliat shall be 
The time, which this to others is, to Afe. 

I'bc little joys which here are now, 

’I’be name of Punishments do bear; 

When by their sight they let us know 
How we depriv’d of greater are. 

I'is you the best of Sea/on/ with you bring ; 

I'bis is fw Btojtjf and that for Afen the Sftr'ing. 

Abraham CowUf, 


The Change. 

T Ovt b her Sunny Eyes does basking play ; 
JLj Lovt walks the pleasant Mazes of her Hair; 
Aetv dues on both her Li()S for ever sttay; 

And t<nut and reap* a thou«and k'utet there. 

Id alt her outward parts lj>vt ’s always seen; 

But, oh, He never went within. 


Within foes, his greatest foes abide, 

Malice, Inctmstancy, and Pride. 

So the Earths face, Trees, Herbs, and Flowers do dress, 

With other beauties numberless: lo 

But at the Centtry Dtrkntu is, and Hell \ 

There wicked Sfiritty and there the Damned dwell 


Whh me alas, quite contrary k fares; 

Darknett and De^h lies in my weejung eyes, 
Dct|iair and Paleness in my face appears, 

And Grief, and Fear, Love’s greatest Enemies | 
But, hke the Ptrnm-TjraMy Lave within 

Keeps his proud Csort, and ne’re is seen. 



(73) 

Ob tike my Htari, lod by that means you’ll prove 

yS'ithio too stor’d enough of Lovt: j-j 

Give me but Yours, I’ll by tint change so thrive, 

That Low in all my parts shall live. 

So powerful is this change, it render can, 

My fat/iJt li^oman^ and your instJt Man. 

Abraham CowUy. 


To his Coy ^Mistress. 

H Ad we but World enough, and Time, 

I’his coyness Lady were no ennw. 

We would sit down, and think which way 
To walk, and pass our long I^ves 
'I’bou by the Itidian Cangti side 
Should’<t Rubies find; 1 by the Tide 
Of Humber would complain. I would 
Lore you ten years before the Flood : 

And you should if you please refuse 

Till the Conversion of the Jriy/. »o 

My regetable Lore should grow 

Vaster then Empires, and more slow. 

An hundred yean should go to praise 
Thine Eyes, and on thy Forehead Gjue. 

Two hundred to adore each Breast: 

But thirty thousand to the rest 
An Age at least to every pan. 

And the last Age should show your Heart 
For Lady you deserve this State; 

Nor would 1 lore at lower rate. m 



But at my back I alwaies hear 
Times winged Chamot hurrying near: 

And yondCT all before us lye 
Desarts of east Eternity. 

Thy Beauty shall no more be found; 

Nor, in tliy marble Vault, shall sound 
My ecchoing Song; then Worms shall try 
That long preserv’d Virginity: 

And your quaint Honour turn to dust; 

And into ashes all my Lusu 
The Grave’s a fine and private place, 

But none I think do there embrace. 

Now therefore, while the youthful hew' 

Sits on thy skin like morning <dcw) 

And while thy willing Sou! transpires 
At every pore with instini Fires, 

Now let us sport us while wc may; 

And now, like am’rous Nrds of prey. 

Rather at once our Time devour, 

Than languish in bis slow^chapt pew’r. 

Let us roll all our Strength, and all 
Our sweetness up into one Ball: 

And tear our Pleasures with rough strife, 
Thorough the Iron gates of Life. 

Thus, though we cannot make our Sun 
Stand still, yet we wdl nuke him run. 

Andrew MarvelL 
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l^he Gallery, 

/’^>Lora comf tjcw my Soul, ind tell 
O Wlicthw I hare contnv'd it well. 

Now all its several lodj^ings iye 
Compos’d ioto one Gallery; 

And the great yfrra/*banging8, made 
Of various Faces, by are laid ; 

That, for all furniture, you’l iind 
Ooly your Picture io my Mind. 

Here Thou art painted in the Dress 

Of an Inhumane Murtlieress; ro 

Examining upon our Hearts 

Thy fertile Shop of cruel Arts: 

Engines more keen than ever yet 
Adorned Tyrants Cabinet; 

Of which the most tormenting are 
Black Eyes, red Lips, and curled Hair. 

But, on the other side, th'art drawn 
Like to /lurora in the Dawn; 

When io the East she slumbering lyes, 

And stretches out her milky Thighs; to 

While all the morning Quire does sing, 

And Mama fails, and Roses spring; 

And, at thy Feet, the wooing Doves 
Sit perfecting their harmless Loves. 

Like as Enchantress here tboo sbow’st, 

Vexing thy restless Lova'’i Ghost | 

And, by a Light c^MCure, dost rave 
Over his Eotrails, io the Cave; 



( 76 ) 

Divuung tbrott, with borrid Caie^ 

How ioflg thou $ha)t continue fair; 30 

And (when inform’d) them Uirow’st away) 

To be the gacdy Vultur’s prey. 

against that, tliou sit’st a float 
Like Fentu in her pearly Boat. 

The Halcyons^ calming all that's nigh, 

Betwixt the Air and Water fly. 

Of. if bome fowling Ware appears, 

A Mass of Ambergris it bears. 

Nor blows more Wind than what may well 
Convoy the Perfume to tlie Sn>ell. 4 ^ 

These Pictures and a thousand more, 

Of Thee, my Gallery does store j 
In all the Forms thou can’st invent. 

Hither to please me, or torment: 

I'or tJiou alone to people me, 

Art grown a num’rous Colony; 

And a Collection rhoicer far 

I'heo or Wbite^haFty or Maniuj\ were. 

But, of Uiese Pictures and the rest, 

I'hat at tlte Entrance likes roe best: $0 

Where the same Posture, and the Look 
Remains, with which I first was took. 

A tender Shepherdess, whose Hair 
Hangs loosely playing In the Air, 

Transplanting Flow'rs from the green Hill, 

1*0 crown her Head, and Bosome flit 


Andrtw MarvelL 



( 77) 

The Fair Singer, 

T O make a (inot conquest of aJl me, 

Lo»e did compose so sweet an Enemy, 
lo whom both Beauties to my death agree, 

Joyning themselves in fatal Harmony; 

That while she with her Eyes my Heart doe^ bind, 
She with her Voice might captivate* my Mind. 

I could have fled from One but singly fiir: 

My dis-intamgied Soul it self might save. 

Breaking the curled trammels of her hair. 

But how should I avoid to be her Slave, 

Whose subtile Art invinibly can wreath 
My Fetters of the very Air 1 breath ? 

It had beeo easie lighting in some pUin, 

Where Victory might bang in equal choice. 

But all resistance against her is vain, 

Who has tb’ advantage both of Eyes and Voice. 

And all my Forces needs must be undone, 

She having gained both the Wind and Sun. 

Andrew Marvell. 


The Definition of Love. 

M y Love U (d*a birth as rare 

At *tts object strange and high: 
It was begotten by despair 
Upoo Impossibility. 



(78) 

Magnanimous Despair alone 
Could show me so divine a thing, 

Where feeble Hope could ne'r have flown 
But vainly flapt its Tinsel Wng. 

And yet I quickly might arrive 

Where ray extended Soul is fixt, tc 

But Fate does Iron wedges drive, 

And alwaies crouds it self betwixt. 

For Fate with jealous Eye does see 
Two perfea Loves; nor lets them close: 

Their union would her mine be. 

And her Tyrannick pow'r dej>ose. 

And therefore her Decrees of Steel 
Us as lite distant Poles have plac’d, 

(Though Loves whole World on us doth wheel) 

Not by themselves to be embrac’d. to 

Unless the giddy Heaven fall, 

And Earth some new Convulsion tear; 

And, us to joyn, the World should all 
Be cramp'd into a PJattuphtn, 

As Lines so Loves ohltqut may weO 
Themselves in every Angle greet: 

But ours so truly Paralely 
Though inflnite can never meet. 

Tlrerefort the Lore which us doth bind. 

But Fate so eoviottsly debairs, ft 

Is the Coojuncuoo of the Mind, 

And Opposition of the Stars. 


AnJrtw MarvtU, 



( 79 ) 


The ‘Picture of little T. C. in a Pros feet 
of Flowers. 

S Ee with what $imp)icicy 

This Nimph begins her golden dales! 
la the green Grass she lores to lie, 

And there with her fair Aspect umes 
The Wilder Flow’rs, and gires them names: 

But only with the Roses playes; 

Aod them does tell 

What Colour best becomes them, and what SmclL 

Who can foretel for what high cause 

This Darling of the Gods was bom 1 lo 

Yet this is She whose chaster Laws 

The wanton Lore shall one day fear. 

And, under her command severe, 

See his Bow broke and Ensigns torn. 

Happy, who can 

A|^iease this virtuous Enemy of Man I 

0 then let me in time compound, 

And parly with those conquering Eyes j 
Ere they hare try'd their force to wound, 

Ere, with their gUncing wheels, they drii« so 

lo TritoDph over Hearts that strive, 

Aod them that yield but more despise. 

Let me be laid, 

Whac 1 may see thy Glories from some Shade. 



(8o) 

Mean time, whilst every verdant thing 
It seif docs at thy Beauty charm, 

Reform the errours of the Spring; 

Make that the Tulips may have share 
Of sweetness, seeing they are fair; 

And Roses of their dioms disarm : 

But most procure 

Tl.at Violets may a longer Age endure. 

But 0 young beauty of the Woods, 

Whom Nature courts with fruits and flow’rs. 

Gather the Flow’rs, but spare the Buds ; 

I^st Flora angry at thy crime, 

To kill her Infants in their prime, 

Do quickly make th’ Example Yours; 

And, ere we see, 

Nip in the blossome all our hopes and Thee. 

Andrew Marvell. 


my Excellent Lucasia, on our Friendship. 

I Did not live until this time 
Crown’d my felicity, 

When 1 could say without a crime, 

I am not thine, but Thee. 

This Carcass breath’d, and waJkt, and slept. 

So that the World believ’d 
There was a Soul the Motions kept { 

But they wcR all deceiv’d. 



10 
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For as a Watch by an is wound 
To motion, such was niioe: 

But nover had OrinJa found 
A Soul till she found thine; 

Which now inspires, cures and supplies, 

And guides my darkned Breast: 

For thou art all that I can prize, 

My Joy, my Life, my Rest. 

No Bridegrooms nor Crown-conquerors mirth 
'I'o mine compar'd can be: 

They hate but pieces of this I'larth, 

I’ve all tlie World in thee. »o 

Then let our Flames still light and shine, 

Arui no false fear controul, 

As innocent as our design, 

Immortal as our Soul. 

Kaiheriue Phtltps. 


To my Lucasia, in defence of declared 
Friendship. 


O My LucoMy let as sjieak our Love, 
And think not that imjiertioent can be, 
Which to us both doth such assurance prove, 
And whence we find how justly we agree. 


Before we knew the treasures of our Love, 
Our noble aims oor joys did emcnaia; 
And thall enjoymest nothing then improve ? 
*Twcre best for os then to begin again. 



Now we haTe gainM, we mast not stop, and sleep 
Out all the rest of oar mf sterious reign: 

It is as hard and glorious to keep 
A rictory, as it is to obtain. 

Nay to what end did we once barter Minds, 

Only to know and to neglect the claim ? 

Or (like some Wantons) our Pride pleasure finds 
To throw away the thing at which we aim. 

If this be all our Friendship docs design, 

We covet Qot enjoyment then, but power: 

To our Opinion we oar Bliss confine, 

And love to hare, but not to smell, the flower. 

Ah! then let Misers bury thus their Gold, 

Who though they starve, no farthing will produce 

But we lov'd to enjoy and to behold, 

And sure we cannot spend our stock by ase. 

Think not *tis needless to repeat desires { 

The fervent Tuttles alwates court and ImII, 

And yet their spotless passion never tires, 

But does increase by repetition stilL 

Although we know we love, yet while our Soul 
Is Uius imprison'd by the Flesh we wear, 

There's bo way left that bondage to controul. 

But to coovey transactions through the Ear. 

Nay, though we read osr pntaions in the Eye, 

It will oblige and {4em to teU then too: 

Such joys u tbeae by nioooa nraltiply, 

Wcv^t b«i to iod UuB o«r Soab told m troe. 
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Bc)>eT« not then, that being now Kcoie 
Of cither's heart, we bsee no more to dot 

Ute Spheres themselres by motion do endure, 

And they moTc oo by Circulation too. 40 

And as a River, when it on^ hath paid 
I'he tribute which it to the Ocean owes, 

Stops not, but turns, and having curl'd and play'd 
On its ova waves, the shore it overflows: 

So the Soul's motion does not end in bliss, 

But on her seif she scatters and dilates, 

And on the Object doubles till by this 
She flnds new joys which that reflux creates. 

But then because it cvmot all contain, 

It seeks a vent by telling the glad news, |o 

First to the Heart which did its joys obtain, 

Then to the Heart which did those joys prodoce. 

Wbra my Soul then doth such excursicms nuke, 

Unless thy Soul delight to meet it too, 

What satisflictioo can it give or uke, 

Thou being absent at the interview ? 

Tis not Distrust; for were that plea allow’d, 

Letters and Visits all would useless grow: 

Love's whole explosion then would be its cloud, 

And it would be refln’d xo nothing so. 60 

If I distrust, * 0 $ my own worth for thee, 

Tis my own fitness for s love like thine; 

And therefore still new evklencc wotdd sec, 

T’assure my wonder that thou cuat be mine. 



But as the Morning-Soo to drooping Flowers, 

As weary Travellers a Shade do 6nd, 

As to the parched Violet Eveoing>showers; 

Such is from thee to me a Look that’s kind. 

But when that Look is drest io Words, ’tis like 
The mystick pow’r of Mustek’s unison; 

Which when the finger dot}) one Viol strik)*, 

The other's string heaves to reflection. 

Be kind to me, and just then to our love, 

To which we owe our free and dear Converse; 

And let not tract of Time wear or romove 
It from the privilege of that Commerce. 

Tyrants do banish what they can’t requite: 

But let us never know such mean desires; 

But to be grateful to that Love delight 
Which all our joys and noble thoughts inspires. 

Katherine Philips, 



DIVINE POEMS 


Ho/y S7mic!s. 

T Hou bisi tiKidc me, And shiil ihy workf vlt c;iy ^ 
Repair? me now, for now mine end doth li.iMe, 

I fuonc to death, and death mivis me as fast, 

And all nty pleasures are like yesu-rday ; 

! dare not move my dmmie eyes any wav. 

Despaire behind, and death before duth cast 
Such terrour, and my feeble tlcsh doth waste 
By sinne io it, which it i’wards hell doth wei^h; 
Oncly thou art above, and when towards thee 
By ilty leave 1 can looke, I rise again?; 

But our old subtle foe so tempteth me, 

That not one houre my selfe 1 can wstainei 
Thy Grace may wing roe to prevent his art, 

And thou like Adamant draw mine iruo heart. 
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T His is niy playes last scene, here heavens apyoiiu 
My pilgrimages last mile; and my race 
Idly, yet quickly runne, hath this last p.icc, 

My vpans last inch, my minutes latest point. 

And gluttonou*- death, will instantly unjoynt 
My body, and soule, and I shall sleepe a space, 

But my’ever-waking part shall see that face, 

Whose fe.ire already shakes my every joynt: 

Then, as my souie, to’heaveo her first seate, takes flight, 
And earth-home body, in the earth shall dwell, lo 

So, fall my sinnes, that all may have their right, 

I’o where they are bied, and would presse me, to hell. 
Impute me uglitcous, thus purg’d of evill, 

For thus 1 leave the world, the flesh, the devill. 


AT the round earths imagin’d comers, blow 
a \ Your trumpets, Angelts, and arise, arise 
From death, you nuroberlesse infinities 
Of soules. and to your scattred bodies goe, 

All whom the flood did, and Are shall o’erthrow. 

All uliom warre, dearth, age, agues, tyrannies, 

Despaire, law, chance, bath slaioe, tod you whose eyes, 
Shall liehold God, and never tast deatlis woe. 

But let them sleepe, Lord, and mce mourne a sjace, 

For, if above all these, my wnnes abound, ic 

H'is Ute to aske abundance of thy grace, 

When wee are there; here on this lowly ground, 

Teach met how to repents for tbats as good 
As if thou’hadst seal'd my pardon, with thy blood. 
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D Eaih be not proud, ihoiigli some have cdlcd thee 
Mighty and dreadful), fur, thou art not so. 

For, those, whom thou tl.ink'st, thou dost overthrow, 

Die not, poore death, nor yet c.tnst ti.ou kill me. 

From rest and slcejK*, which hut thy pictures bee, 

Much pieasuie, then from thee, much more must flow. 

And soonest our iiest men with thee due goe, 

Rest of their bones, and soules dehicrie. 

Thou art slave to Fate, Chance, kings, and desperate men, 
And dost with poy'^on, warre, and sickne'se dwell, 

And jx)ppie, or charmes can make u' slee}<e a^ well, 

And better then thy stroake; why swclKst thou then; 

One short slei-jie past, wee w.ike eternally, 

And death sliall be oo morei death, thou siialt die. 


to 


W Hat if this present were the worlds last night ? 

Marke in my heart, 0 Soule, whore Utou doM dwell, 
The picture of Christ cructfted, and tel! 

Whether that countenance can thee affright, 

Teares in his eyes quench tlie amasing light. 

Blood fills bis frownes, which frtmi his pierc'd head fclL 
And can tliat tongue adjudge thee unto liell, 

Which pray'd forgivenesse for his foes fierce 9]>ightl 
No, DO; but as ia my idolatrie 
I said to all my profane mistresses, 

Beauty, of piuy, foulnesse oneiy is 
A signe of rigour: so I say to thee, 

To wicked spirits are horrid shapes assign'd, 

Thia beauteous forme assures a pitious miode. 
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B Alter my heart, three person'd God; for, you ^ 

As yet but knocke, breathe, shine, and seuke to mcn<i; 
That 1 may rise, and stand, overthrow inee,’and bend 
Your force, to breake, blowe, burn aod make me new. 

1, like an usurpt towne, to’another due, 

Labour to'admit you, but Oh, to no cod, 

Reason your viceroy in mee, mce should defend, 

Lut is captiv’d, aod proves weake or untrue. 

Yet dearelyT love you,’and would be lo\cd faine, 

Hut am betroth'd uoto your encmie: <o 

Divorce mee,’untie, or breake that knot a^aine ; 

'i'ake mee to you, imprison mce, for I 
lixccpt you'cnthrall mee, never shall be free, 

Kor ever cliast, except you ravish mee. 


S How me dearc Cltrist, tliy s])Ouse, so briglu aod clear. 

What! is it She, which on the other shore 
Goes richly painted ? or which rob’d and tore 
Laments and mournes in Germany and here f 
Slcepes she a thousand, then pef|)es up one yeate i 
Is she seife truth and errs? now new, sow outwoie? 

Doth she, and did she, and sltall she evermore 
On one, on seaven, on oo bill appearc ? 

Dwells she with us, or like adventuring knights 
First travaile ve to seeke aod then make Love? re 

Betray kind husband thy spouse to our sights 
And let mpe amorous souie court thy mild Dovc^ 

Who is most trew, and {^easing to thee, then 
When shels embrac'd and open to most men. 

yokti Donnt. 
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GooJfriday, 1613 . ‘Khting Westward. 

f Et niaas Soule be a Spbearr, and then, in tlrs. 

JL^ The intelligence that moves, devotion :x. 

And a' the other 5)phcarc% l>y being grownr 
Subject to fomiigne motions lose then owne, 

And being by others hurried every day, 

Scarce in a ycarc their natuiail forme o!m v; 

Pleasure or business, so, our Soules admit 
I'or their first mover, and are wliirlJ by it. 

Hence is't, that I am carryed towards iJ.e ^Vc^t 
This day, when my Soules fo me bends toward the East- la 
There I should sec a Sunne, ly r:>ing set, 

And by that setting cndlessc day beget; 

Bat that Christ on this Crosse, did rise and f 
Sinne had eternally benighted all. 

Yet dare Talmost U* glad, I do not ‘ee 
That spectacle of too muclt weight for mrr. 

Who sees Gods face, that is sclfe life, mu‘T dye; 

What a death were it tiicn to see Cod dye ? 

It made his owne Lieutenant Natuie shrinke, 

It nude bis fooistoole crack, and the Sunne wmke. 

Could I behold those hands which span live Poles, 

And tume ad spheares at once, p«rc’d with those holes? 
Could 1 behold that endlcsse heiglit w hich is 
Zenith to us, and our Antipodes, 

Hund>led below as ? or that blood which is 
ITse seat of all our Soules, if net of his, 

Made durt of dust, or that flesh which was worrw 
By God, for his apparvll, rag'd, and toroe? 

If 00 these things 1 durst not loolcc, durst 1 
Upon hta miserable mother cast mine rye, 
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Who was Gods partner here, and furnish'd thus 
Halfe of that Sacrifice, which ransom’d us ? 

Though these things, as I ride, be from mine eye, 

They’are present yet unto my memory. 

For that looks towards them; and thou look'st towards mee, 
0 Saviour, u tiiou hang’st upon the tree; 

I tume my backe to thee, but to receive 
Corrections, till thy mercies bid thee leave. 

0 thinke mee wmth tltioe anger, punish mee, 

Bume off my rusts, and my deformity, 40 

Restore thine Image, so much, by thy grace, 

That thou may’st know mee, and Til tume my face. 

John Donne. 


Hymne to Christ, at the (Authors last 
going into Germany. 

I N what tome ship soever I embarke, 

That ship shall be ray embleme of thy Arke} 

What sea soever swallow mee, that flood 
Shall be to mee an embleme of thy blood; 

Though thou with clouds of anger do disguise 
Tby face} yet through that muke 1 krmw those eyeS| 
W^ich, though they tome away sometimes, 

They never will de^te. 

I sacrifice thb Hand onto thee. 

And ail whom 1 lov’d there, and udm lov’d mee; to 
When I have p«t our tea twixt them and mee, 

Put thou thy K» betwixt ay aaoea and thee. 




At the trees sap doth seeke the root below 
In tnntcr, in my winter now I goe. 

Where none but thee, th’Eternall root 
Of true l^ve 1 may know. 

Mor thou nor thy religitm dost controultt 
The amorousnessc of an harmonious Soule, 

But ihou wouIJ’st have Uiat love iliy sille: As thou 
Art jealous, Lord, so I am jealous now, n 

Thou lov’st not, till from loving more, thou free 
My soulc: Who ever gives, takes hbertte: 

0, if Utou car'st not whom I love 
Alas, thou lov'st not mee. 

Seale then this bill of my Divivee to All, 

On whom those fanter beames of love did fall; 

Marry those loves, which In youth scattered bec 
On Fame, Wit, Hopes (false mistresses) to tbrc. 

Churches are best for Piayer, that have least light: 

To see God only, I goe out of sight; J® 

And to scape «ormy dayet, 1 chose 
Ao Everlasting sight. 

John Donnie 


Hymne to God my Goo, in my skknesse. 

S ince I am annming to that Holy room*, 

Where, with thy Qwre of Saints for eterraore, 

I shall be made thy Musitjue; As I come 
I tun e the Instrument here U ^ dore, 

And what I must doe then, thinke here before. 



Whilst my Physitians by their love are growoe 
Cosmographers, and 1 their Mapp, who lie 

Flat on this bed, that by them may be showne 
Tliai this is my South-west discoTerie 
Ptr/return /thru, by these streights to die, 

I joy, that in these straits, 1 see my 'Vc'i; 

For, tliough ihriie currants yeclJ rcturnc to none, 

What shall my West hurt me ? As West and East 
In ail flatt Maps (and I am one) are one. 

So death doth touch the Resurrection. 

Is the Paciliqoe Sea my home ? Or are 
The Easteme riches ? Is leruialem ? 

Auyan, and and Gibrahare, 

All streights, and none but streights, are wiyv.5 to them. 
Whether where laphet dwelt, or Cham^ Oi Sem. 

We ihinke that Paraefut and Calx'oruy 
Chrittt Crosse, and Adams tree, stood in one place j 

Looke Lord, aod (Inde both Admt met in me; 

As the first Adams sweat surrounds my face. 

May the last AiLmt blood my soule embrace. 

So, in his purple wrapp’d receive iwe Lord, 

Uy these bis ihomcs give me his oilicr Crowne; 

And as to otirers soulcs 1 preach’d thy woid. 

Be this my Text, my Sermon to mine owoe, 

Therforr that he may raise the Lord Uirovs doun. 

y^hsi Donnf. 
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tA Hymn to God the Fathi.r. 

W ill thou forgive that sinn, where I begunn, 

Which is my sinn, though it were done before ! 
Wilt thou forgive those sinos through which I runn 
And doe run still, though still I doe deplore ? 
When tl.ou has done, thou hast not done, 

For, I have more. 


Wilt thou forgive Uut sinn, by which Have .n-nne 
Others to sinn, and made my sinn their do<c f 
Wilt thou forgive that sinn wiiich 1 did shunne 
A yeare or twoe, bot wallowed in a score? 
When thuu hast done, thou hast not done. 

For I have more. 


lo 


1 have a sinn of feare tl»at when I have spuon 
My last thred, I shall iterish on the shore; 

Sweare by thy self that at my Death, ihy Sonne 
Shall shine as he shine* nowe, A heretofore; 

And having done that, thou hast done, 

1 feare noe more. 

Dontie. 


Hymn to my God in a night of my lolt 
Sicknesse 

O H thou great Power, in whom I move, 

For whom I ive, to whom I tie, 

Bv'hold me through thy beams of kve, 

Wbilest on this Ceoeh of teare I l^-e; 

And Cleanse my sordid tou! within, 

By thy Chriae BionJ, the hati of un. 
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No hallowed oyls, no grains I need, 

No rags of Saints, no purging fire, 

One rosie drop from Davilt Seed 
Was worlds of seas, to quench thine Ire. 

0 pretious Ransome! which once paid, 

That Coiumnmaium at was said. 

And said by that said no more, 

Rut teal* J it with his sacred breath. 

Thou then, that hast dispung’d my score, 

And dying, wast the death of death'. 

Be to me now, on thee I call. 

My Life, my Strength, my Joy, my All. 

Sir Henry Wotton, 


tA Dialogue betuixt God and the Soul. 

Imit nio Horotianae OJej 9 /»A. 3 Donet grutuj tram tibi 

Sotd. X Y 7Hdsl my Soidt eye beheld no light 

W But what stream'd from thy gracious aghl; 

To me the worlds greatest King 
Seem'd but some little vulgar tiling. 

Go>l Whilcst thou prov'dst pure; and that io tbee 
I could glass al my Deity: 

How glad did 1 from Heaven d^rt, 

To find a Lodging in thy heart! 

$, Nov Fame aod Greatness bear the sway, 

(I'is they that bold my prisons Key:) ic 

For whom my soul vouid dy, might shoe 
Leave them her Immortality. 




G. 1, and some few ]iurr Souls conspire, 

^nd burne both in a mutuall fire, 

For whom I’ld dy once more, ere they 
Should miss of Heavens eternal day. 

S. But Lord ! what if I turn againe, 

And with an adamantine chain, 

Lock me to thee ? What if 1 chav 
The world away to give thee place ? 

G. Then though thev souU in whom I joy 
Are Srraphm^ I’liou but a 'Foy, 

A foolish Toy, yet once more 1 
Would with Thee live, and for th'f die. 

Igtioto. 


On the morning oj CuRiSTS !h(ativity. 

T His IS the Montii, and this the happy mom 
Whcrin the Son of Hcav’ns eternal King, 

01 wedded Maid, and Viigin Mother born. 

Our great redemption from above did bring; 

For so the holy sages once did sing, 

That he our deadly forfeit should releav, 

And with his Father work us a perpetual peace. 

That glorious Form, that Light ofisufTerable, 

And tiiat far^beaming blaze of Majesty, 

Wherwiih he wont at Hcav’ns high Cooncel-TaWc, 
To sit the midst of Trina! Unity, 

He laid aside; aod here with us to be, 

Forsook the Courts of everlattiog Day, 

And chose with us a daHuom House of morul Clay. 



S.iy Heav'niy Muse, shall not thy sacred vein 
Afford a present to the Infant God ? ^ 

Hast thou no vers, no hymn, or solemn strein, 

To welcom him to this his new abode, 

Now while the He:iv*n by the Suns team nntrod, 

Hath took no print of the approching liglit, 

And all tlie spangled host keep watch in squadions brigli' 

See how from far upon the Eastern rode 
The Star-led Wisards haste with odours sweet: 

0 run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 

And lay it lowly at his blessed feet; 

Have thou the honour first, thy Lord to greet, 

And joyn thy voice unto tite Angel Quire, 

Ftom out his secret Altar toucht with hallow’d fite. 

The H^mn. 

It was the Winter wilde, 

While tlie Hcav’n-bom-childe, 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies; 

Nature in aw to him 
Had dolTt her gawdy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympatitize: 

It was DO season then for her 

To wanton with the Sun her lusty Paramour. 

Oneiy with speeches fair 
She woo's the gentle Air 
To hide her guilty front with innocent Snow, 

And oo her naked shame, 

Pollute with siofuli blame, 

The Saintly Vail of Maiden white to throw. 
Confounded, that her M^ers eyes 
Should look so netr upoo her foul deformities. 
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But he her fears to cea^. 

Sent dowij the mitk-eyd Peace, 

She crown’d with Olive green, came suftly sliding! 
Down through the turoiog «phear 
His ready Harbinger, 

With Turtle wing Uie amornu^ clouds dividing. 

And waving wide her mirtlc wand, 

She Strikes a universall Pe.ice tisroigh Sea and 

Ko War, or Battails sound 
Was heard the World around : 

The idle sjor and sliicld were Idgh up hung; 

I’he hooked Chariot stood 
Uflstain'd with hostile blooil, 

The TrumjxM »p;.kc not to the armed Uiiong, 

And Kings sate still wiili awful! eye, 

As if they surely knew their sovran Lord w.vs by. 

But peacefidl was the night 
Wherin the Prince of light 
His raign of peace ujwn the catih U-g.m; 

The Windcs with wonder whist, 

Smoothly tlie waters lust, 

Whispering oew joyes to the milde Ocean, 

Who DOW bath quite forgot to rave, 

While Birds of Calm sit brooding on the charmed wa^e. 

The Stars with deep amaze 
Stand fixt in stedfast gaze. 

Bending one way their prciious inHuence, 

And will not take tlicir flight, 

For all the morning light. 

Or Lucifer that often wiroM them thence | 

Bat in thnr glimmering Orbs did glow, 

UntiB their Lord himself bei-pske, and bid them ga 
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And though the shady gloom 
Had gireo day her room, 

The Sun himself with*l)e!d his wonted speed, 

And hid his head for shame, 

As his inferiour flame, 

'I’he oewcnlightn’d world no more should need; 

He saw a greater Sun appear 

Then his bright Throne, or burning Axlctree could bear. 
The Shepherds on the Lawn, 

Of ere the point of dawn, 

Sate simply chatting in a rustick row; 

Full little thouglit they than, 

That the mighty Pan 
Was kindly com to live with them below i 
Perhaps their loves, cr els tbetr sheep, 

Was all tliat did their silly thoughts so busie keep. 

When such musick sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet, 

As never was by mortal! finger strook, 

Divinciy-warbied voice 
Answering the Mringed noise, 

At ail their sotds in Uisfull rapture took: 

The Air such pleasure !<xh to lose, 

With thousand echo’s still prolongs each hcav’oly dose, lot 
Na&ut that licanl such sound 
&«ieath the hollow round 
Of Cjiuhias seiu, the Airy regioA thrilling, 

Now was almost won 
To think her part wu don, 

And that her rugn had h«e hs lot fulhUiog; 

^ knew aueb harmony alone 

Could bold aU Heov’o tod Earth to happier unioo. 
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At last surrounds their sight 
A Globe 9 f circular light, 

That with long beams the shame-fac't night srrayM, 
The helmed Cherubim 
And sworded Serapliim, 

Art sett) in glittering ranks with wings displaia, 
Harjung in loud and solemn quire, 

With unexfvessive notes to Hcav’ni oew'bom Hoi. 
Such Musick (as *tis said) 

Before was never made, 

But when of old the sons of morning sung, 

Wliile the Cre.iior Great 
His coDstellatfOQs set, 

And the weli*balianc’t world on hinges himg, 

And cast the dark foundations deep, 

And bd the weitring waves their oozy cliannel keep. 

Hmg out ye Crystal] sphears, 

Once bless our human ears, 

(If ye iiave power to touch our senses so) 

And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time { 

And ict the Base of Heav’ns deep Organ blow. 
And with your oioefold harmony 
Make up full consort to th’Angclike symj^ony. 

For if such holy Song 
Enwrap our fancy long, 

Time will run b*ek^ tod fetch the age of gold. 

And ^>eckJ’d viiuty 
Will liclum soon and die, 

And leprous tin mdt from eanhly mould, 

And Hdi it self will pnsn away. 

And lcii« her deloraoi mumom to the peering day 
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Yes Truth} aod Jostice then 
Will down return to 

HiVoameld Arrat of the Rainbow wearing, 

And Mercy set between, 

Thron’d in Celestull sheen, 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down stearlng, 

And Heav’o as at som festival!, 

Will open wltfe the Gates of her high Palace Hall. 

But wisest Fate tayes no. 

This mu't not yet be so, i; 

The Babe lies yet in smiling Infancy, 

That 00 the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss; 

So both himself and us to gloriiie: 

Vet first to those ychain’d in sleep, 

The wakefull trump of doom roust thunder through the dc-;’;, 

With such a horrid clang 
As on mount Siaai rang 

While the red fire, and smoutdring clouds out brake: 

Tht aged Earth agast 
With tmour of that Uast, 

Shall front the surface to the center shake; 

When at the worlds last session, 

Ute dreadful! Judge to middle Air shall spread lus thioce 

And Utea at last our bliss 
Full and prrfea is, 

But now begins} for from this hapf^ day 
Tb*old Dragoo tntda ground 
In straher ilmtu botutd, 

Not half to fir casta lua nsorpRi sway, i;t 

And wmh to teehb Kiog^iura fail, 

Swtadget ^ icaly Homor of hit fbulded tall 
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The Oraciet are dumii^ 

Ku voice pr hideous humm 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more diviney 

With hollow shrrik the steep ol* Delphot ieaung. 

No nightly trance, or breathed spell, 

Inspires the pale-ey*d Priest from the prophetic cell. 

The lonely mountains o’re, 

And the refounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard, and loud lament; 

From haunted spring, and dale 
Edg’d with po}dar pale, 

The parting Genius ts with sighing scot, 

^Vith Howre'iowov'o tresses torn 

Tiie Nimphs m twilight ^ade of tangled thickets mourn. 

In consecrated Eajtli, 

And on the holy Heartli, 

The Zarty and Lmurtt moan with midnight plaint, 

In Urns, and Altars round, 

A drear, and dying sound 
Affrights the Flaminj at their service ([liaint; 

And the chili Marble seems to sweat, 

While each peculiar jiowcr forgoes his wonted seat. 

PtoTy and BaaSmy 
Forsake their Temples dim, 

With that twise4»tter*d god of Paletfmty 
And mooned jlthtanthy 
Hoit’m Queen and Mmhcr both, 

Now aits DOC gilt with Tapers holy shine, 

Ute Libyc Hamwm abrioks his bmo, 

U Tain the Tyrw Maids their wounded T%mM% mooro. 
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And sullen Moloch fled. 

Hath left in shadows dred^ 

His burning Idol all of blackest hue, 

Id vain with Cymbals ring^ 

They call tlie grisly king, 

In dismall dance about the furnace blue; )> 

The brutish gods of NtU as fast, 
h'u and OfH/, and tire Dog Anub’u basL 

Nor is Oitrit seen 
In Mmf>l}ian Grove, or Green, 

TramjJing the unshowr’d Grasse with lowings loud: 

Nor can he be at rest 
Within his sacred chest, 

Naught but profoundcst Hell can be his shroud, 

In Tain with Timbrel’d Anthems dark 

The sable-stoied Sorcerers bear his vorshipt Ark. *20 

He feels from JuJa'i Land 
The dredded Infants hand. 

The rayes of Bahhhem blind hb dusky eyn} 

Nor ail the gods beside, 

Longer dare abide. 

Not Tjphoo huge ending ta snaky twine: 

Our Babe to strew his Godhead true, 

Can in his swadliog bands cootroul the damned crew. 

So when the Sun in bed, 

Curtain’d with cloudy red, <3^ 

Pillows his chin upon an Orient wave, 

The docking shadows pale, 

Tro(^ to tltWereall jai), 

Each fetter’d Ghost t£ps tt> his tererall grave, 

And dre yellow>ddirtcd 

Fly after the Ni|kt>itecds, ksTing their Mooo-Wd me. 
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But see the Virgin blest. 

Hath laid her Babe to rcsL 
Time is our tedious Song should here have ending, 

Hnv’ns youngest teemed Star, *40 

Hath fixt her polisht Car, 

Her sleeping Lord with Handmaid Lamp attending' 

And all about tiie Courtly Stable, 

Bright-harnest Angels sit in order scrriceaWe. 

John Milton. 


‘I^demption. 

H Aving been tenant long to a rich Lord« 

Not thriving, I resohed to be bold, 

And make a suit unto him, to aHbrd 
A new small-rcnted lease, and caoccU th’ old. 

In heaven at his manour I him sought: 

They told me there, tiui he was lately gone 
About some land, which he had dearly bought 
Long since on earth, to take possession. 

I straight returned, and knowing his great Wrth, 

Sought him accordingly in great resorts; 10 

In cities, theatres, gardens, parks, and courts: 
At length I heard a ragged noise and rainh 

Of iherves and murderers: tlterc I him espied, 
Who straight, 7W u irmutd, said, k diid. 

Gtorfi Hithift, 
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Easter wi/igs, 

Lcrdf wlio createdst man in wraith and store, 

Though foolishly he lost the same, 

Decaying more and more, 

Till he became 
Most poore: 

With tlice 
0 let me rise 
As larks, harmoniously, 

And sing this day thy victories: 

Then sImiI! the fall further the flight in me. lo 

My tender age in sorrow did beginne: 

And still with sicknesses and sliame 
Thou didst 10 punish sinne, 

That I became 

Mc^t thinne. 

With thee 
Let me comlNoe, 

And feel this day thy trictorie: 

Ptv, if 1 imp my wing on thioe, 

AlHicuDQ ihall advance the flight in me. so 

Gt,)rgt Herbert, 



eAJJJiction. 

W Hen first thou didst entice to thee my hnrt, 

I thought the senicc brave: 

Su many joyes I writ down for my p;irt, 

Besides what I might have 
Out of my stock of naturall delights, 

Augmented with thy gracious benefits. 

I looked on thy furniture so fine, 

And made it fine to me t 
Thy glorious houshold-siulTe did me entwine, 

And *tice me unto thee; 

Such starres I counted mine: both hesv’n and earth 
Payd me my wages in a world of mirth. 

What pleasures could I want, whose King I served? 

Where joyes roy fellows were. 
Thus argu*d into hopes, my thoughts reserved 
No place for grief or fear. 
Therefore my sudden soul caught at the place. 

And made her youth and fierccocssc seek thy face 
At first thou gav’st me milk and sweetnesses; 

1 had my wish and way t 

My dayes were strawM witJi ilowVs and happin«se; 

There was no monctb but May. 
But with my yeares stvrow did twist ami grow, 

And made a partie unawares for wo. 

My flesh began unto my soul m pain, 

Sicknesses cleave my bones t 
Consuming agues dwell in ev*ry vein, 

And tune my bretuh to grones. 
Sorrow was all my whiJ f I scarce btleeved, 

TUI grief did tell roc rooodly, that 1 lived. 
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Wbra I got health, thou took’st away my Hfe, 

And more; for my friends <^e: 

My mirth and edge was lost; a blunted knife 
Was of more use then I. 

Thus thinoe and lean without a fence or friend, 

I was blown through with cv’ry storm and winde. 

Whereas my birth and spirit rather took 

The way that takes the town; 

Thou didst betray me to a lingring book, 

And wrap me in a gown. 

I was entangled in the world of sitife, 

Before I had the power to change my life. 

Yet, for I threatned oft the siege to raise, 

Not simpring all mine age, 

Thou often didst with Academick praise 

Melt and dissolve my rage. 

I took tliy simtned pill, til! I came ocaret 
I could not go away, nor persevere. 

Yet lest perchance I should too happie be 

In my unhappinesse, so 

Turning my purge to food, thou throwest me 
Into more sicknesses. 

'Hms doth thy power crosse-lMS me, not making 
Thine own gift good, yet me from my wayes taking. 

Now 1 am here, what thou wilt do with roe 

None of my bodes will show: 

I re^ and sigh, and wish I were a tree) 

For tore then I ihcwld grow 
To fnk or shade: at least some bird would trust 
Her bousbold to me, aad I ihoold be just. 


6 o 
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Yet, though thou troublest me, I must be meek | 

• In weaknesse must be stouu 

Welt, I wi!l change tlie service, and go seek 
Some other master ouL 

Ah my deare God! though I am clean forgot, 

Let me not love thee, if I lore thee not. 

Georgt HerhtrU 


Jordan. 

W Ho sayes that fictions oncly and false hair 

Become a verse ? Is there in truth oo beautie i 
Is all good structure in a winding stair ? 

May no lines passe, except they do their dutie 
Not to a true, but painted chair I 

Is It no verse, except enchanted groves 

And sodden arboun shadow course-spunne Imetf 

Most purling streams refresh a lorera loves ? 

Most all be rail'd, while he that reades, divioet, 

Catching the sense at two removes ? lo 

Sbej^erds are honest people; let them sing: 

Riddle who list, for me, and pull for Prime: 

I enrie no mans nightingale or spring; 

Nof let them punish me with losse of ryroe, 

Who plainly say, Mj God^ Mj King. 

Gmgi Htrhtrt 
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The Church-foore. 

M Ark you the floore? that stjuare A speckled «•( 
Which looks so firm and strong, 
Is Patieact ; 

And th’ other black and grave, wherewith each one 
Is checker’d all along, 

HumiliUt: 

The gentle rising, which on either hand 

I^ads to the ^)uire above. 

Is ConfJen.e ; 

Hu: the sweet cement, which in one sure band 

Tics tlie whole frame, i** Love 
And daritie. 

Hither sometimes Sinne steals, and stains 
The marbles neat and curious veins; 

Ihjf all is cleansed when the marble weeps. 

Sometimes Death, puffing at the doore, 

Blows all the dust about the fioore: 

But while he thinks to sjoil the room, he sweeps. 
Blest be the ^rchiitcl, wliose art 
Could build so strong in a weak heart. 

iJtthcr 


The Windows. 

t Ord, how can man preach thy eternall word ? 

a He is a brittle crazie glasse: 

Yet in thy temple thou dost him afford 

Thi^ glorious tad transcendent place, 
To be a window, through thy grace. 
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But when ihou dost anneal in glasse thy storir. 

* Making tiiy life to shine within 
The holy Preachers ; then the light and glorie 

More lov’rend grows, A more doth win , 
^V'hlch else sIkhvn watrish, bleak, & tJim, 

Doctrine and life, colours and liglit, in one 

When they comhine and mingle, b:ing 
A stiong regard and aw . but sj-eech alone 
Dciifi \anish like a haring thing, 

And in the care, not con'Cience ring. 

George Her bet t. 


Virtue. 


S Weet day, so cool, so calm, so hrigt,', 

The bridal) of the earth an 1 'kir : 

The dew shall weep thy fall to night; 

I'or thou nii;''! die. 

Sweet rose, whose hue angne and b/ave 
Bids the rasii gazei wi|>c his eye: 

'I'hy root is CTcr in us grave, 

And thou must die. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet dayes and roses. 

A box where sweets comjiactcd he; » 

My musick shows ye have ywr clo*^s. 

And all must die. 
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Ooety a sweet and mtoous soni, 

Like season’d timber, never gives; i 
But though the whole world turn to coal, 

Then chiefly lives, 

George Herbert, 


Liff. 

I Made a posie, wlnle the d.iy ran by: 

Here will 1 smell my remnant out, and tie 
My life within this band. 

But time did becken to the flowers, and they 
By noon most cunningly did steal away, 

And wiU)er’d in my hand. 

My hand was next to them, and then my heart: 

1 took, without more thinking, in good part 
Times gentle admonidoo: 

Who did so sweetly deaths sad taste convey, lo 

Making my minde to smell my fitall day; 

Yet sugriog the suspicion. 

Farewell deare flowers, sweetly your time ye spwi. 

Fit, while ye liv'd, for smell or ornament, 

And after death for cures. 

I follow straight without complaints or gnef^ 

Since U my sent be good, I care not, if 
It be M ihoR as yours. 

George Herbert 
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JESU. 

TESU i> m my bean, his sacred name 
J 1$ deeply carved there: but th’other week 
A great aiTlictioo broke the little frame, 

Ev’n nil to pieces: which I went to seek: 

And first I found the corner, where was J, 

After, wliere ES, and next where U was graved. 
When I had got these parcels, instantly 
I sat me down to spell tliem, and [>erceised 
That to my broken heart be was / eate jfou. 

And to my whole is JESU, 

Georgt Herbert. 


The Collar, 

I Struck the board, and cry'd, No more. 

I will abroad. 

What^ shall I ever sigh and pioe? 

My lines and life are free; free as the rode, 

Loose as the winde, as large as store. 

Shall I be still in suit? 

Have I DO harvest but a thorn 
To let me bloud, and not reiiore 
What 1 have lost with cordiall fruit ? 

Sure there was wtoe lo 
BeftNe my sighs did drie it: there was con 
Before my tears did drove h. 

It the yeare ooeJy lost to me ? 

Have 1 BO btyes to crovo it ? 
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No flowers, oo garLods gay ? ail blasted ? 

All wasted ? 

Not so, my heart: but there U fruit, 

And tiiou hast hands. 

Recover all thy sigh>blowD age 
On double pleasures: leave thy cold disjnJte »c 

Of what is 6t, and not; forsake thy cage. 

Tliy rope of sands, 

Which pettie thoughts have made, and made to thee 
Good cable, to enforce and draw, 

And be tby law, 

While thou didst wink and wouldst not see. 

Away : take heed: 

I will alxoad. 

Call in thy deaths head there: tie up thy fears. 

He that forbears jo 

To suit and serte bis need, 

Deserves his load. 

But as I rav'd and grew more fierce and wilde 
At every word, 

Me thoughts I heard one calling, Childt : 

And 1 reply'd, Mj Lord. 

George Herbert 


Aaron. 

HOlioetse oo the bead, 

Light and perfeetkwa oo the breast, 
Hannooioas belb below, nistog the dead 
To leade them aoto life tod rest. 
Thta are true Aariai drest 
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Proftnenesse in my head, 

* Defects and daricoesse in my breast, 

A noise of pasMons ringing me for deaa 
Unto a place where is no rest. 

Poore priest Urns am 1 drest. 

Onely another head 
I have, another heart and bieast, 

Another musick, making live not d(*ad, 

Without whom I could hate no rest: 

In him I am well drest. 

Christ is my onely head, 

My alone onely heart and breast, 

My onely musick, sinking me ev’n dead | 

That to the old mao I may rest, 

And be in him new drest. 

So holy in my bead, 

Perfect and light in my deare breast, 

My doctrine tun'd by Christ, (who is not dead, 

But lives in me while I do rest) 

Come pec^Ie; Aaron's drest. 

George Herbert, 


Discipline. 

T Hrow away thy rod. 
Throw away thy wrath t 
0 my Cod, 
Take the gentle path. 
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Por my liearts desire 
Unto thine is bent: 

I aspire 

To a full consent. 

Not a word or look 
I affect to own, 

But by book. 
And thy book alone. 

Though I fail, I weep; 
Though 1 halt in pee, 

Vet I creep 

To the throne of grace. 

Then let wrath remove; 

Love will do the deed : 

For with lore 
Stonie heaits will bleed. 

Love is swift of foot j 
Lore s a man of warre. 

And can shout. 
And can bit from farre, 

Who can scap his bow ! 

That wliich wrought on thee. 

Brought tliee low. 
Needs must work on me. 

Throw away thy rod j 
Though man frailtiet hath. 

Thou art Cod; 
Throw away thy wrath. 


Cforgt HerbtrU 
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Love. 


L Ove bade me welcome: yet ray soul drew back, 
a Guiltie of dust and sinne. 

But quick-eyM Love, obscrring rae grow sluck 
From my first entrance in, 

Drew nearer to mo, sweetly questioning, 

If 1 lack’d any thing. 


A guest, I answer’d, worthy to be here: 

Love said, you shall be he. 

I tlie unkinde, ungrateful] i Ah my dcarc, 

1 cannot look oo thee. 

Love took my hand, and smiling did reply, 

Who made tlie eyes but I i 

Truth Lord, but 1 have marr’d them: let ray shame 
Go where it doth deserve. 

And know you not, sayes Love, who bore the blame/ 
My deare, then 1 will serve. 

Vou must m down, sayes Love, and taste ray meat: 
So 1 did ait and eat. 

George HerberU 


le 


Job xiil xxiv. 

Whtr^9rt hiJat thou thy fact^ omJ hoIJett mt far tby mmit f 

W Hy dost thoQ shade thy lovely face / 0 why 
Docs that eccIipsiQg hand, so long, deny 
The Sun-shine of thy soule-enliv’ning eye f 


Without that Z^ht, what light remaioea in me / 
Thou art my Lift, my M'ajr, my Lifi/i in Hiea 
t live, 1 move, and by thy betmes I aee. 
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I'hou art my Lift \ If thou bat tume away, 

My life's a thousand deaths: thou art my Way ; 
Without thee, Lord, I trareli oot, but stray. 

My Light thou art; without thy glorious sight, 

Mine eyes are darkned with perpetuall night. 

My God, thou art my IVaj, my Lift, my Light. 

'I'hou art my Way ; I wander, if tliou Hie: 

I'hou art my Light ; If hid, how blind am 1 ^ 

Thou art my Lift ; 1 f thou withdraw, I die. 

Mine eyes are blind and darke, 1 cannot see; 

'I'o whom, or whither should my darkm-sse ne'e, 

But to the Light ? And who's that Ligh but 'I'hee ? 

My |)at)) is lost; my wandring steps do stray ; 

1 oumot ufely go, nor safely stay; 

Whom should I seek but Thee, my Path, my Way ? 

0, I am dead: To whom ^tall I, poCHre I, 

Repaire? To whom shall my sad Ashes fiy 
But Lifil And where u Lift but in thine eye ? 

And yet thou tom'st away thy face, and fly^st me; 
And yet I sue for Grace, and them deoy’st me; 
Speake, art thou angry, Lord, or tmely try*st n^c I 

Uoskre^ those hear’sly lamps, or tell me why 
Thou shad'st thy &ce; Perltapt, thou think'st, no eye 
Can view those flames, and oot drop downe and die. 

If that be ail, ahme forth, tod dnw thee nigher | 

Let me b^old aod dirt 1^ Biy desire 
Is Pflcaoi'Uke to perish m that Fire. 
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Ocath-cooquer’d Loz'rus was redem’d by Thee { 

If I aiA dead) Lord set deaths prisner free; 

Aid 1 inoi« spent, or stink 1 worse than he ? 

If my pui!t light be out, gire leave to tine 
My shamelesse snuife at that bnght Limp of thine \ 

0 what's thy Light the icsse for lighting mine i 

If I bare iost my Path, great Shepheard, say, 

Shall I still wander in a doubifull way ? 

Loid) shall a Lamb of hr'eU sheepfold stray ? 

Thou art tlie Pilgrims Path ; the blind mans Ejt 
The dead mans Lift ; on thee my hopes rely j 
If thoo remove, I erre; I grope) I die. 

Disclose thy Sun-bomes { dose thy wings, and stay; 
See see, how I am blind, and dead, and stray, 

0 thou, that art my Lights my Lift^ my Way, 

Francis Quarks. 


Canticles il xvl 

My hiloxeJ if mnt, anJ I am hit; Ht ftfJtth mmg 
the IM&et. 

E Va like two little bank-dividing brookes, 

That wash the peWei whh their waatoo streames, 
And baring rang'd aad search'd a thousand oookes, 

Me« both at leogtbc b »lver-bre«ed 7&vmv, 

Where ia a greater Coircot they coajoyoei 
8o 1 ny Besfr-Beloreds am ; so He is aaac. 
sns4 I 



£7*0 so we met; and after long pursuit, 

Ev’o so we joyn’d ; we both became eotire; • 

No need for cither to renew a Suit, 

For I was Flax and he was Flames of (ire: 

Our firm united soules did more than twine; 

So 1 my Bfst-Bfloveds am; so He is mine. 

If all those glittring Monarchs that command 
The servile Quarters of this earthly Ball, 

Should tender, in Exchange, their shares of land, 

I would not change my Fortunes for tliem all: 

Their wealth is but a Counter to my Coyne; 

The world's but theirs; but my Beloved *s mine. 

Nay, more; If the fair Thespian Ladies all 
Should heap togetlier their di\iner treasure : 

That Treasure should be deem'd a price too small 
To buy a minutes Lease of half my Pleasure { 

'Tis not the sacred wealth of all the Nine 
Can buy my heart from Him: or IIis, from being mine. 

Nor Time, nor Place, nor Chance, nor Death can bow 
My least desires unto tlie least remove; 

Hte’s 6rmely mine by Oaib{ I, His, by Vow; 

Hee's mine by Faith; and I am His by Love; 

Heemine by Water; I am His, by Wine j 
Thus I my Best-Bclovcdt am ; Thus He is mine. 

He U my Alur; I, his Holy Place; 

I am his Guest; and he, ray living Food ; 

I'ro his, by Poenitence; He, mine by Grace; 

Pm bis, by Purchase; He is mine, by Blood; 

Hee's my supj^rting Elme ; and 1, his Vine: 
Thus I ray Bcsi'Belortds am; Thus He is mioe. 
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He gives me wealth; I give him all my Vowes: 

I giv^him song-i; He gives me length of dayes: 

With wreathes of Grace he crowoes my conqu’nog browes; 
And I, his Tem]>)es, with a Crowne of Praise, fo 

Which he acce|'t^ as an oeilasiing 
That 1 my Best-Beloveds am; that He is mine. 

Francis Quarks. 


V^x nodi indkat Hcicntiam. David. 


W Hen I survay the bright 
Ccrk-stiali sjjhearr: 

So rich with jewels hung, that night 
Doth like ao iEthiop bnde appearc. 


My soule her wings doth spread 
And heavcD-ward Hies, 

Th’Almighty’s Mysteries to read 
lo the large volumes of the skies. 

For the bright firmament 

Shootes forth no flame to 

So silent, but is eloquent 
in speaking the Creators name. 

No unregarded star 
Contracts its light 
Into so small a Characur, 

Remov’d far from our humane sight: 


But if we stedfast looke, 

We shall disceroe 
lo It as in some holy bockc, 

How may heavenly knowledge levoe. k 




It tells the CoDquerOT, 

That farre-siretcht powre 
Which his proud dangers trafHcjue for, 

Is but the triumph of an houre. 

That from the farthest Nonh, 

Some Nation may 
Yet undiscovered Issue forilt, 

And ore his new got conquest sway. 

Some Nation yet shut in 
With hils of ice 

May be let out to scourge his sinne 
*TiD they shall cquall him in rice. 

And tlicn they likewise shall 
Their ruinc have, 

For as your selves your Empires fall, 

And every Kingdome bath a grave. 

Thus tliose Calcstiall fires, 

Though seeming mute, 

The fallacie of our desires 
And all the pride of life confute. 

For they have vatcbl since first 
The World had birth : 

And fourtd sinne in it selfe icctirst, 

And notiiing permanent on earth. 

William Habington, 



f Ord when tlie wise men c.>mc from (art 
Lj Ledd to thy Cradle by A Starr, 

Then did the shepheards too rejoyce, 
Instructed by thy Angells »oyco, 

Blest were the wisemen in their skill, 

And shepheards in their harmch'sse will 

Wisemen in tracing natures lawes 
Ascend unto the higi.est cause, 

Shepheards with humble fearcfulnesse 
Walke safely, though tlieir light be lesse: 
Though wi-semcn better know the w;iy 
It scemes ooe honest heart can stray. 

Ther is ooe merrit in the wise 
But lore, (the shepheards s.icrificc). 
Wisemen all wayes of knowledge pa-t, 

To th’ shepheards wonder come at last, 

To know, can only wonder breede, 

And not to know, is wonders seede. 

A wiseman at the Alter bowes 
And offers up his studied towes 
And is received ; may not the uares 
Which sjMing too from a sheplieard' feircs, 
And sighs upon his frayliy s|)eoi, 

Though not distinct, be elcKjuent ? 

Tis true, the object sancuhes 
AH passions which within us rise, 

But since noe creature cewnpreheods 
The cause of caus es , end of ends, 

Hee who Kifliselfe rouchsafes to know 
Best pleues his creator soe. 
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When then our sorrowcs we applyo 
To our ownc wantes and poverty, 

When wee looke up io all distresse 
And our owoe misery confesse 
Sending both thaokes and prayers above, 

Then though wee do not know, we love. 

Suhuy Godolphin. 


To tlu V^Uest Gf Best of Ladyes, 
the Countesse of Denbigh, 

Per/waJittg her to Rtsoluhon in Reli^um. 

W Hat heav’n-intreated Heart is This 
Stands trembling at the gate ofblisse; 

Holds fast the door, yet dares not venture 
Fairly to open it, and enter, 

Whose DKriNnioN is a Doubt 
Twixt Life ft Death, twixt In ft Out 
Say, iingring fair 1 why comes the birth 
Of your brave soul so slowly forth ? 

Plead ywt pretences (o you strong 

In weaknes 1) why you choose so Jong to 

In labor of your selfe to ly, 

Km daring ^tute to live nor dy ^ 

Ah linger not, lov’d soul! a slow 
And late consent was a long Ho, 

Who gruu at last, a long time tryd 
Artd did his best to have deny’d, 

What magick bolts, what mysdek Banes 

Maintain Uie will in these strange warres I 

What fatall, yet faotaskk, bands 

Keep Tbe fitc Heart 6rom it's om bsadsl as 
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So when the year takes cold, we see 
Poor ivaten their owne prisoners be. 

Fetter'd, & lockt up fast they ly 
Id a sad seire>capuvity. 

The' astonisht nymphs their flood's strange fate d^lore. 
To see tbemseives their own semer shore. 

Thou that alone can^ thaw this cold, 

And fetch the heart from it's strong Hold; 

Allmighty Lovx! end this long warr, 

And of a meteor make a starr. 30 

0 fix this fair Indefikitx. 

And 'mongst thy shafts of soeeraign light 
Choose out that sure decisive dart 
Which has the Key of this close heart, 

Koowes all the corners oft, ft can controul 
The seif-shutt cabinet of an unsearebt soul. 

0 let it be at last, love's houre. 

Raise this tall Trophec of thy Powre; 

Come once the con<juering way; not to confute 

But kill this rebell-word, Irsksolutx 40 

That so, to spite of all this peevish strength 

Of t^koes, she may write Rfsolv'd at Lckoth, 

Unfold at length, unfold fair flowre 
And use the seastm of love’s slmwre, 

Meet his welt-meaning Wounds, wise heart i 
And hast to drink the wholsome daru 
That healing rfiafi, which heavo till now 
Hath to love’s ^dver bid for you. 

0 Dart of lore 1 arrow of light I 
O happy yoo, if it bitt right, $0 

It must not fall in Tain, it murt 
Not nark the dry regardies dust. 

Fair ooe, it is your late} and brings 
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£terna!l worlds upon it's wings. 

Meet it with wide-spread armes; A see 
It’s seal your soul’s jtist center be. 

Disband dull feares; give faith the day. 

To save your life, kill your delay. 

It is love’s seege; and sure to be 

Your triumph, though his victory. & 

’Tis cowardise that keeps this feild 

And want of courage not to yeild. 

Yeild then, 6 yeild, that love may win 
The Fort at last, and let life in. 

Ydld quickly. Lest perhaps you pro^e 
Death’s prey, before the priie of love. 

This Fort of your fair selfe, ift be not won, 

He is repulst indeed j But you’arc vndonc. 

Richard Crashavo. 


Hymn of the !h(athjity. 


Chotiu. 


as by the Shejih/arJs. 


C O me we diepheards whose blest Sight 
Hath mett love’s Noon in Nature’s night j 
Come lift we up our loftyer Song 
And wake the Sun that lyes too long. 


To all our world of weU-sttdo joy 
He slept t and dream't of no soch thing { 
While we found out Heavn's fairer eye 
And Kis’t the Cradle of our Kino. 

Tell him He rises now too late 
To d>ow us ought worth looking at. 


le 
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Tell him we qow can show Him moie 
Th«o He e*re showed to mortall Sight; 

Then be Himselfe e*re saw before} 
Which to be seen oeedes not His light. 

Tell himf Tityras, where th' hast been, 
Tell him, Thyrsis, what th’ hast seen. 


Tilyrut. Gloomy night embrac’t the Place 
Wlicre The Noble Infant lay. 

The Babe look’t up k shew’d his Face; 

In spite of Darknes, it was Day. jo 

It was Thy day, Swkkt! A dtd ri'*e 
Not fr(Kn the East, but from thine 

Chorus. It was Thv day, Sweet, Ac. 


yiyr/. Winter chiddc aloud; A sent 
Tlte angry Noith to wage his warres. 

The North forgott his fdree Intent; 

And left perfumes in stead of scarres. 

By those swcit eyes pcrsuasjve powrs 
Where he mean’t frost, he scatter’d flowrv 

Chonu. By those sweet eyes, Ac. ja 


Both, yfe saw thee in ihy baulmy Nest, 
Young dawn of our wtemaii Day I 
Wc saw thine eyes break from their Easts 
A nd chase the tremUing shades away. 

We saw thee; A we Nest the light, 

We law thee by thine own sweet bgbt 
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7 i(jr. Poor World (said I) what mit thou doe 
To entertain this starry StraNGIR ? 

Is this the best thou canst bestow i 
A cold, and not too cleanly, manger ? 

ConMod ye powres of heav'n k earth 
To fitt i bed for this huge birthe. 

Cha. Contend ye powers, kc. 

Thyr. Proud world, said I; cease your contest, 
And let the Mighty Babr alone. 

The Phseoix builds the Pliznix* nest, 

Lov’s architecture is his own. 

The Babe whose birth embrav^ this mom, 
Made his own bed e’re he was born. 

Cho, The Babe whose, kc. 

Tu. I saw the curl'd drops, soft k slow, 

Come hoTcring o're the place's head ; 

OffHng their whitest sheets of snow 
To furnish the fair Infant’s bed: 

Forbear, said 11 be not too bold. 

Your fleece is white, But t'is too cold. 

CU. Forbear, sayd 1, kc* 

Thyr, I saw the obsequious SeraphinS 
Their rosy fleece of fire bestow, 

For well they tww can spare their wings, 

Since Huvn it self lyes here below. 

Well dtme, said 1: but are you sere 
Your down so warm, will passe for pure f 

Ck WeU done sayd I, Ac. 


$0 
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7^ No no, your King's not yet to seeke 
Where to repose his Royal! Head, 

See see, how soon his new-btoom’d Chku 
T wixt's mother’s brests is ^ooe to bed. 

Sweet choise, said we! no way but so 
Not to !y cold, yet sleep in snow. 70 

Cbo. Sweet choise, said we, ftc. 

B9ih. We saw thee in thy baulmy nest, 

Bright dawn of our zteroali Day I 

We saw tliine eyes break from ihir East 
A nd chase the trembling shades away. 

We saw thee: & we blest the sight 
We saw thee, by thine own sweet light 

Cia. We saw thee, &c 


Cbonu, 

Wellcome, all Wonders in one sight 1 
^Eternity shutt in a span. ^ 

Sommer in Winter. Day in Night 
Heaven in earth, & God in Man. 

Great little one I whose all-embracing birth 
Ltfu earth to heaven, stoopes beav’n to earth. 

WnxcoHE. Though nor to gold nor idk. 

To more then Caesar's birth right is; 

Two sister-seas of Vi^in-Milk, 

With many a tardy-tempCT'd kiise 

That breathes at oooe both Maid A MoTKlif 
Wannes in the one, codes in the other. 50 
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Wellcome, though not to those gay flyes 
Guiided iUi’Beames of earthly kings; * 

Slippery settles in smiling eyes; 

But to poor Shepherds, home-spun things: 

Whose Wealth's their flock; whose witt, to be 
Well read in their simplicity. 

Yet when young April’s husband showrs 
Shall blesse the fruitfull Mata’s bed, 

Wc’l bring the First-bom of her flowrs 
To kisse tliy Feet & crown thy Hbai>. !<»• 

To thee, dread Lamb! whose love must keep 
The shepbeards, more then they the sheep. 

ToThkk, meek Majesty I soft Kino 
Of simple Graces & sweet Loves. 

Each of u> his lamb will bring 
Each his [air of sylver Doves; 

Till burnt at last in lire of Thy fair eyes, 

Our leltes btxome our own best Sacrieice. 

Richard Crashaw, 


Hymn in Adoration of thi BUsstd Sacrament. 
Adun U. 

W ith all the powres my poor Heart hath 
Of humble love It luyall Faith, 

Thus lowe (my hiddeo life!) 1 bow to thee 
Wh«B too much love hath bow’d more low for me. 

Down down, proud sense 1 Discourses dy 1 
Keep dose, my soul’s inqnring ey I 
Nor tooch DOT tast must look for more 
But esch sitt sttU in bb own Dore. 
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Yocr ports are all superfluous here, 

Save '/'hat which lets in faith, the eare. lo 

Faith is my skill. Faith cao beleive 
As fast lore new lawes can give. 

Faith is my force. Faith strength affor^Js 
To keep pace with those powrfull words. 

And words more sure, more swwt, ilwn they, 

Love could not think, truth could not sav. 

0 let thy wretch find that releife 
Thou didst afford the faithfull iheife. 

Plead for me, love! Alleagc & show 

That faith has farther, here, to goc, w 

And lesse to lean on. Because tlian 

Though hidd as God, wounds writt thee m u. 

Thomas might touch; None but might see 
At least the suffring side of thtr; 

And that too was thy self which thee did covet, 

But here ev*n That’s liid too which hides the other. 

Sweet, consider then, tliat I 
Though allow'd nor hand nor eye 
To reach at thy lov'd Face; nor can 
Tost thee God, or touch thee Man*, 

Both yet beleive; And wittnrsse dice 
My Loro too & my Goo, as lowd as I !c. 

Help, lord, my Faith, my Hope increase; 

And £11 my portion in thy peace. 

Give love for life; nor let my dayet 
Grow, but m new powres to thy name & praise. 

O dear memorial! of that Death 
Which lives still, dk altowes us breath! 
fticli, Royall food! Bouotyfull Bread! 

^i^^tose use deoyes os to the dead; 


40 
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Whose vitali gust alone coo give 
The same leave both to eat & live { 

Uve ever Bread of loves, & be 
My life, my soul, my sm'cr selfe to mce. 

0 soft self-wounding Pelican! 

Whose brcst weepes Balm for wounded man. 

Ah this way bend thy benign floud 
To’a bleeding Heart that gaspes for blood: 

That blood, whose least drops soveraigo be 
To wash my worlds of sins from me. 5 

Come love! Come Lord ! & Uiat long day 
For which 1 languish, come away; 

When this diy sou! those eyes shall see, 

And drink the unseal’d sourse of thee, 

When Glory’s sun faith’s sliades shall chase, 

And for tl>y veil give me thy Face. 

Amin. 

Rickard Craskaw. 


Saint ffAary ^Magdalene 


ThtWHftr. 


H Ail, stster springs I 

Parents of sylm-fboted liOi! 
Ever biMng thinp! 

Thawing crysoU! snowy hills, 

Stili speodiflg never spciit 1 I mean 
Thy ^ eyes, tweet Magduoiiii ! 
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Heavcos thy fair eyes bej 
* HeaFcas of ever>failing sturet. 

'Tis seed-time still with thee 
Aod surres thou sow’st, whose harvest dins le 
Promise the earth to counter shine 
Whatever makes beavo’s forhead hoe. 

But we’arc deceived ail. 

Starves indeed they are too true; 

For they but seem to fall, 

As Heavn’s other sjunglca doe. 

!t is not for our earth & us 
To shine m Tilings so pretious. 

Upwards thou dost weep. 

Heavn’s bosome drinks the gentle stream, to 
Where ib’miiky rivers creep, 

Thine floates above; & is the cream. 

Waters above th'Heavos, what tliey be 
We’are taught best by thy Ttatis ft thee. 

Every mom from hence 
A brisk Cherub somthiog sippes 
Whose sacred influcoce 
Addes sweetnes to bis sweetest Lippea, 

Then to his muuck. And his song 

Tasts of this Breakfast all day bog. V* 

Not to the evening's eyes 
When they Red with weepiDg are 
For the Son that dyes, 

Situ sorrow with a face ao faiff 
No w&ere out here did ever meet 
SweetDesae to sad, sadoraw oo fwoet 
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When sorrow would be leeo 
In her brightest majcstj 
(For is » Queen) 

Then is she dregt by none but ihet> 
'rhen» & only then» she wetres 
Her proudeM pearles; I mean, thy Tiares. 

The deaw no more will weep 
The primrose’s pale check to deck, 
The deaw no more will sleep 
Nuziel'd ia the lilly's neck; 

Much rather would It be thy Tear, 

And Icarc them Both u> tremble here. 

There's no need at all 
That the balstHO-sweating bough 
So coyly should let fall 
Ills med'cioable teares; for now 
Nature bad) leam’t toVxtract a deaw 
More sovenugo ft sweet from you. 

Yet let the poore drops weep 
{WeejMOg is U)e ease of woe) 

Softly kt them creep, 

Sad that they are vaa<]uish*t so. 

'lliey, though to others no relcife, 

Balsom may be, for their own grmfe. 

Such the maideQ gemme 
By the purpling fine put oci, 

Feepa hom her parent stemme 
And biusbet at the bridegroomes no. 
Tbit wttry Blonoa of thy eyn, 

Ripe^ will make the richer wine. 
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When some new bright Goest 
* Tikes up among the starres a room. 

And Hears will make a feast, 

Angels with crystal] riolls come 70 

And draw from these fall eyes of thine 
Their master’s Water: their own Wine. 

Golden though he be, 

Golden Tagus murmures tho; 

Were his way by thee, 

Cootent & quiet he would goe. 

So much moK rich would he esteem 
Thy sylm, then his golden stream. 

Well does the May that lyes 
Smiling in thy checks, confesse le 

The April in thine eyes. 

Muiaall sweetnesse they cxpiesae. 

No April ere lent kindnr showres, 

Nor May return'd meat faithfaU fiowrrs. 

0 cheeks i Bedds of chatt lores 
By your own showres seasooably dish'u 
Eyes! nests of milky doses 
In your ovo wells dc^atly wasfaL 
0 wit of lore! that thus could place 
Fountain d; Garden in one face. ft 

0 sweet Contest; of woes 
With lores, of teares with smiles diiprttini I 
O fur, ft Freiodly Foes, 

Each ocher kusuig ft confuting! 

WhOe nio ft sna^uoe, Cheekes ft Eytt 
Close in kbd coatmictyesL 
msj % 
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But ctQ these fair Floudi be 
Freindt with the bosom Bret that fill ytfu! 

Can so great fiames agree 
Eternal! Teares should i])QS distiil thee I i 
0 floods, 0 flres t o suns, d showrcs I 
Mixt k made frrinds by love’s sweet powres. 

Twas his weli'pointed dart 
That digg’d diese wells, & drcst this wine i 
And taught the wounded Hbakt 
Hie way into these weeping Eyn. 

Vain loves avant! bold hands forbear! 

The lamb hath di|^*t his white foot here. 

And now where’re he strayes, 

Among the Galilean mountunes, ii 

Or more uewellcome wayes, 

He’s followed by two faithfull lountainei} 

Two walking baths; two weejnsg motions} 

Portable, & compendious oceans. 

0 Thou, thy lord’s fair store I 
In thy so rich k rare expenses, 

Even when he show’d most poor, 

He might provoke the wnlth of Priocet. 

What Prince’s wanton’st pride e’re could 

Wash with Sylver, w^ with Gold ^ tie 

Who is that King, hut be 
Who calb't hb Crown to be call'd thio^ 

That thus can boast to be 
Wnted oa by a waadring aiae, 

A volaMary mint, that itrowca 
Warm lylm aboorea wboe’re be |o«l 
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0 pretioQS Prodigal! I 
Pair speod’thrift of tby self I thy measure 
(Mercilesse lore!) is all. 

E?eo to the last Pearle in thy threasore. 
AD places. Times, & objecu be 
Thy teare's sweet opportunity. 


Docs the day-surre rise ? 

Still thy starres doe fall & foil; 

Does day close his eyes ? 

Still the Fol’ntaw weeps for all. 

Let night or day doe what they will, 

Thon hast thy task; thou wcepcst still 

Does thy song lull the air; 

Thy falling teares keep faithfull dme. 
Does thy sweet^breath'd prayer 
Up in clouds of incense climb ? 

Still at each sigh, that is, each stop, 

A bead, that is, A Tiat, does droj^ 

At these thy weeping gates, 
(Watching their watry motion) 

Each winged moment waits, 

Takes his Tiar, & geu him gooe. 
Bj thine E/s tlnct eoobied thus 
Tune layes him 19 ; he 'i pretious. 

Not, so long she fired. 

Shall tby tomb report of tbee| 

But, so long she grered, 

Th«s must we date tby memorr. 
Othen by momenta, mooths, ft yeares 
Ifcnsoie tfacir a|ei( thon, by Ttam 
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So doe perfumes expre. 

So sigh tormented sweets, opprest 
With proud un^ttying fires. 

Such Teares the su/fHng Rose that's Text n 
With ungentle fiames does shed, 

Sweating in a too warm bed. 

Say, ye bright brothers, 

The fugitive sons of those fair Eyes 
Your fruitfull mothers.! 

What make you here } what hopes cas tice 
You to be bom f what ca;»e can borrow 
You from those oests of noble sorrow i 

Whither away so fast ? 

For sure the stvdid earth 170 

Your Sweetnes cannot tast 

Nor does the dust deserve your birth. 

Sweet, whither hast you then i e say 
Why you trip so fau away ? 

We goe not to seek, 

The darlings of Auroras bed, 

The mse’s modest Cheek 
Nor the violet’s humble hnd, 

Though the Ft^d’s eyes too Wicpus be 
Because they want such Tsarxs as we. tie 

Much lease mean we to trace 
The Fortune of inferior gemmes, 

Preferr’d to some proud fue 
Or pertch’t upon fear'd Diadems. 

Crown’d Heeds are toyes. We goe to meet 
A worthy objedi our Lord’s Fxrr. 

CrasJkam 
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Hymn to Saint Teresa. 


L Otc, thou art Absolute sole lord 

i Or Life & Death. To proTc the word, 

Wee'l now ap|)cal to none of all 
Those thy old Souldiers, Great A tall, 

Rljte Men of Martyrdom, that could reach down 
With strong armes, their triumpliant crown; 

Such as could with lusty breath 

Speak lowd into the face of death 

Their Great Loro’s glorious oame, to none 

Of tl)ose whose spatious Bosomes spread a tlirone i« 

For Love at larg to hi!; spare blood A sweat. 

And 8^ him take a private scat, 

Making bis mansion in the mild 
And milky sou! of a soft child. 

Scarse has she iearo't to lisp the name 
Of Martyr; yet she thinks it shame 
Life should so long play with that breath 
Which spent can buy so brave a death. 

She never undertook to know 

What death with love should have to doe; m 

Nor has she e’re yet understood 

Why to show love, she should shed blood, 

Yet though she cannot tell you why, 

She can Lovi, A she can Dt. 

Scarse has she Blood enough to make 
A guiky sword bhab for bn* sake; 

Yet has ihe'a Hkabt dares hope to pnvt 
How mocb lessc str ong is Deatb then Lovi. 
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Be lore but there; let poor six yeares 
Be pos'd with the maturesi Fcares 
Mao trembles at, you straight shall find 
Lovx knowes no nonage, nor the Miko. 

'Tis Lovk, not Yeares or Limbs that can 
Make the Martyr, or the man. 

I>OVE touch’t her Heart, & lo it beates 
High, & bumes with such brave heates; 

Such thirsts to dy, as dares drink up, 

A thousand cold deatlis in one cup. 

Good reason. For she breatlics All fire. 

Her weake brest heaves wiih stiong desire 4 < 

Of what she may with fruitles wisltes 
Seek for amongst her Mother’s Ki>se». 

Since 'tis not to be had at home 
She'I travail to a Martyrdom. 

No home for hers confesses she 
But where she may a Martyr be. 

Shc’l to the Moores; And trade with them, 

For this unvalued Diadem. 

She'I offer them her dearest Breath, 

With Christ's Name in’t, in change for ebatiu |o 

She'I bargain with tiiem; & will give 
Tiiem God; teach them how to live 
In him: or, if they this deny, 

For him sbe’l teach them how to Dy. 

So shall she leave vnongst them sown 
Her Loro's Blood; or at lest her own. 

Faiiwil then, all the world! Adten. 

Tixesa is no more for you. 

Farewell, all iJcasures, sports, ft joyet, 

(Kem till now esteemed toyes) 

Faitwell what ever deare may be, 


4 * 
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Motbir*s armes or Father’s knee. 
Fan^^ell house, t: farewell home! 

She's for the Moores, & Martyrdom. 

Sweet, not so fast I lo thy fair Spouse 
Whom thou seekst with so swift rowrs, 
Calls thee back, & bidds thee come 
Tembrace a milder Martyrdom. 

Blest powres forbid, Thy lender life 
Should bleed upon a barbarous knife; 

Or some base hand hai e power to race 
Thy Brest's chast cabinet, & uncase 
A soul kept there so sweet, 0 no ; 

Wise heavn will never have it so. 

Thou art Love’s victime; & must dy 
A death more mysticall & high. 

Into love’s armes thou shall let fall 
A sull-surviviog funerall. 

His is the Dart must miike the Dkatii 
Whose stroke shall last thy hallow'd breath i 
A Dart thrice dip’t in that rich dame 
Which writes thy spouse's radiant Name 
Upon the roof of Heav’n; where ay 
It shines, ft with a soveraign ray 
Beates bright upon the burning faces 
Of foules which in that name’s sweet graces 
Fbd ereriasting smiles. So rare, 

So spirituail, pure, ft fair 
Must be th'immortall instrument 
Upon whose choice point shall be sent 
A life so lov'd; And that there be 
Fm execstiooers for Thee, 

The fair's! ft fim-boni soos of fire 
Blest SnAfitat, shall leave their quire 
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Aod turn love's souldiers, upon Tku 
T o exercise their archerie. 

0 how oft shait thou complain 
Of a sweet & subtle Pain j 
O f intolerable JoYES; 

Of a Death, in which who dyes 
Loves his death, and dyes again; 

And would for ever so be slain. 

And lives, & dyes; and koowes not why 
To live, But that he thus may never leave to Di. 

How kindly will ihy gentle Heart 
K isse the sweetly-killing Dart ! 

And close in Ids embraces keep 

Those delicious Wounds, that weep 

Balsom to heal themselves with. Thus 

When These thy Draths, so numerous, nt 

Shall all at last dy into one, 

And melt thy Soul’s sweet mansion; 

Like a soft lump of incense, hasted 
By too hott a iirv, & wasted 
Into perfuming clouds, so fast 
Shait thou exhale to Heavn at last 
In a resolving Sigh, and then 
0 whatf Ask not the Tongues of men. 

Angelis cannot tell, suffice, 

Thy selfe shall feel thioe own full joyes tae 

And hold them fast for ever. There 
So soon u thou shall hrst appear, 

The Moon of maklens stam, thy white 
MiSTlXSSi, aimided by such bright 
Soules as thy shining self, shall come 
And in Im’ first rankes make thee room t 
Where 'mongst her soowy fiuniiy 
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Immortal! wellcomfs wait for thee. 

0 Vhat delight, when reveal'd Lirs s^hall stand 
And teach thy lijtps heav’n with his hand; 130 

On which thou now maist to thy wishes 
Heap up thy consecrated kisses. 

What joyes shall seize thy soul, when she 
Bending her blessed eyes on thee 
(Those second Smiles of Heav’n) shall d-art 
Her mild rayes through thy melting heart! 

Angels, thy old freinds, there shall greet thee 
Glad at their own home now to meet thee. 

All thy good WoRKis which went before 
And waited for thee, at the door. t^o 

Shall own thee there; and all in one 
Weave a constellation 

Of Crowns, with which the King thy spouse 
Shall build op thy triumphant browes. 

All thy old woes shall now smile on thee 
And thy paines sitt bright u])on thee. 

All thy SuFFRlNCS be divine. 

TearfS shall uke comfort, & turn gemms, 

And Wrongs repent to Dwdemms. 

Ev’n thy Deaths shall live; & new iF 

Dresse the soul that erst they slew. 

Thy wounds shall blush to «uch bright scarres 
As keep account of the Lamb’s warrrs. 

Those rare WoiKfS where lliou shall leave writt 
Love’s noble history, with win 
Taught thee by none but him, while here 
They feed our souJes, shJJ cloth Thini there. 

Each heavniy word by whose hid flame 
Obt hard Hearts shall strike fire, the same 
Shall Sourish on thy browes, A be 
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Both file to ui ft flame to thee; 

Whose light shall live bright m thj Paci 
By glory, io our hearts by grace. 

Thou thalt look round about, ft see 
Thousands of crown’d Soules throng to be 
Themselves thy crown; sons of thy vowes 
The virgin-binhs with which thy sovcraign spouse 
Made fruitfuil thy fur sou!; Goe now 
And with them all about thee bow 
To Him. Pul on (hee’l say) put on i? 

(My rosy love) That thy rich zone 
Sparkling with the sacred Barnes 
Of thousand soules, whose happy names 
Heav’n keeps upon thy scOTe (Thy bright 
Life Imwght them first to kisse the light 
That kindled them to surrs,) and so 
Thou with the Lamb, thy ItHtl, shall goe; 

And wbereso’ere he setts his white 

Stepps, walk with Him those wayes of light 

Which who ID death would lire to see, tie 

Most learn in life to dy like thee. 

Richard Craskam. 


^[(egerteratiofJ. 

A Ward, and still in bonds, oat day 
1 txok abroad, 

It wu high>s{aing, and iJI the way 

Pnmntdy and bung whh shade; 
Yet, was k ^ost wkhin, 

And suriy vin^s 
BUtted fliy \fduA hods, and vnne 

Lfte Cloods ccclips’d my mio^ 
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Storm’d thus; I straight perceif’d my spriog 

Mecre sugc, and show, to 
My watke a mtmstrous, mouotain'd thing 

Rough-cast with Rocks, and snow ( 

And as a Pilgrims Eye 

Far from reliefc, 

Measures the melancholy skye 

Then drops, and mins for gricfe, 

So sigh’d I upwards still, at last 

’Twixt steps, and falls 
I reach’d the pinacle, where plac'd 

1 found a paire of scales, *» 

I tooke them up and layd 

In tfa’ooe late paines, 

The other smoake, and pleasures weigh’d 
But prof’d the heatier grainest 

With tliat, some cryed, Away \ ttniglit I 
Obey’d, and led 

Full East, a fairc, fresh field could spy, 

Some call'd it, Jae^hi Bed ; 

A Virgin-soile, which do 

Rude feet e« trod, j» 

Wwe (since he stept there,) only go 

Prophets, and fiieods of God, 

Here, 1 repos’d * but scarse well set, 

A grore descryed 
Of stately height, whose branches taei 
And mixi on ewry side { 

I eotred, aod once io 

(Amaz’d to aee't,) 

Fond all was chang’d, and a new spriof 

Did all my sen*** F***» ^ 
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onthrift Suone ^ot vitali gold 

A thoussj)d pecces, 

Aod heaven its azure did unfold 

ChecqurM with snowic flceas, 

The aiie was al! in spce 
And evCTy bush 
A garland wore; Thus fed my Eyes 
But all the Hare lay hush. 

Only a little Fountain lent 

Some use for Eares, 

And on the dumbe shades language spent 
The Musick of her teares; 

I drew her necrtf and found 
The Cisternc full 

Of divers stones, some bright, and round, 
Otliers iU'shap'd, and dull 
The iirst (pray mirke,) as quick as light 

Danc’d through tlie 6oud, 
But, th'last more heavy then the night 
Nail’d to the Center stood; 

I wonder’d much, but tyr'd 

At last with thought, 

My restless Eye that stili de»r*d 

As strange an t^ject brought; 

It was • banke of Bowers, what I descried 
(Tluwgh 'twas mid*diy,) 
Some &st asleepe, otfaen broad«eyed 
And takfl^ to the Ray, 

Here musing long, 1 heard 
A rushing wind 

Wttkfa sdll increu'd, bin whence k ttin'd 
No where 1 could oot Bod; 
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I turn'd me round, and to each shade 

Dispatch’d an Eye, 

To see, if any !eafe had made 

Least motion, or Reply, 

But while I listoing sought 
My mind to ease 

By knowing, where 'twas, or where not, 

It whisper'd; IVbert I ple<ut. to 

Lord, then said I, Oh mt one hrealh^ 

And Ut mt dye before my death / 

Henry Vaughan. 


The ‘^treate. 

H Appy those early dayes! when I 
Shin'd to my Angcll-infaocy. 
Before I understood tliis place 
Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fanc)' ought 
But a white, Celestial! thought, 

When yet I had not walkr above 
A mile, or two, from my first love, 
And looking back (at that short space,) 
Could see a glimpse of his Irngbi-face; 
When on some yiUed Cload, ofjov/n 
My gazing soul would duwil an houie, 
And in those weaker glories epy 
SMie shadows of eternity; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My Coosdeoce with a linfuli sound, 
Or bad the bbek art to dtspence 
A Kv'raO none to ef'iy seoce, 
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But feit through ali this fleshly dresse 
Bright jhootes of everlastingnesse. 

0 how I long to trarel! back 
And tread again that ancient track! 

That I might once more reach that plaine, 
Where first I left my glorious traine, 

From whence th* Inlightned spirit sees 
That shady City of Palnic trees; 

But (ah !) my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the wav. 

Some men a forward motion )o\e, 

But I by backward steps would moie, 

And when this dust falls totlie u;n 
In that state I came return. 

Henry Vaugham. 


Rom. Cap. 8 . ver. 19. 

Ettnim ra Crtai£ exerto Capite obtervantet expectant 
revelationem Fiharvm Dei, 

A Nd do they so ? hare they a Sense 
kOf ought but Influence? 

Can they their heads lift, and expect, 
Andgroneioo? why ih'Elect 
Can do no more: my roiumes sed 
They were all dull, and dead, 

They judg’d them leoslesse, and their state 
Wholly Inanimate. 

Go, go; Seal up thy lotAs, 

And burn thy books. 
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1 would I were a siooc, or trff, 

* Or flowre by pedigree, 

Or some poor high-way herb, or Spring 
To flow, or bird to sing I 

Tlico should I (tyed to one sure suie,) 

All day ex{)cct niy date; 

] 3 ui I am sadly louse, and stray 
A giddy blast each way ; 

0 let me not Uius range! 

Thou caost not chang^ ro 

Sometimes I sit with thee, and urry 
An hour, or '•o, then vary. 

Thy other Creatures in tlu' Scene 
Thee only aym, and mean; 

Some rise to seek thee, and wr.li liead* 

Erect peep from their beds; 

Others, whose birth is in the tomb, 

And cannot quit the w omb, 

Sigh tliere, and grooe ioi thee, 

I’hcir liberty. 3 © 

O let not me do lessc! shall they 
Watch, while 1 sleep, or play ^ 

Shall I thy mercies still abuse 

With fanaes, friends, or oewes f 

0 brook it not I thy bloud is mine. 

And my sou! should b;- ihine; 

0 brook it not 1 why wilt thou stop 
After whole showres one drop ( 

Sure, thou wilt joy to see 

T}»y sheep with thee. 4® 

Hmry Vaughan. 



W Eighing the stedfastness and state 

or some mean things which here below reside, 
Where birds like watchful Clocks the noiseless date 
And Intercourse of times divide, 

Where Uecs at night get home and hire, and flowrs 
Early, aswcl as late, 

Ri:>e with the Sun, and set in the same bowrs; 

1 would (said 1) my God would give 
I'he staidnes* of these things to man! for these 
To his divine aj)|)oinimcnts crer cleave, 

And no new business breaks their peace; 

The birds nor sow, nor reap, yet sup and dine, 

The tlowrcs without clothes live, 

Yet Solomon was never drest so hoe. 

Man hath stil either toyes, or Care, 

He hath no loot, nor to one place is ty’d, 

But ever restless and Irregular 

About this Earth doth run and ride, 

He knows be hath a home, but scarce knows where. 
He sayes it is so far 

That he hath quite forgot how to go there. 

He knocks at all doors, suiys and roams. 

Nay hath not so much wit as some stones hare 
Which in the darkest mglita point u> their homes, 

By some bid sense their Maker gare; 

Man is the shuttle, to whose winding quest 

And passage through these looms 
God order’d nuHioo, but ordain’d no rest. 

Henry Vau^hm, 
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tAscension-IIymn, 

T Hey are ait gone into the world of lighi! 

And I alone sit lingring licre; 

Their very memory is fair and bright* 

And my i>ad tiioughts doth clear. 

It glows and glitters in my cloudy brest 
Like stars u{<on some gloomy gro^e* 

Or thoNe faint beams in wiiicii this hill is drest* 

After the Sun’s remove. 

1 see them walking in an Air of glory, 

Wliose light doth trample on my days: le 

My days, which are at best but dull and hoary, 

Mecr glimeriog and decays. 

0 holy hope! and high humility, 

High as the H»vens above! 

These ate your walks, and you have sbew’d them im 
T o kindle my cold love. 

Dear, beauteous death! the Jewel of the Just, 

Shining no where, but in the dark; 

What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust | 

Could man outlook tbit mark! » 

He that hath found some fledg’d birds oe«, may know 
At first sight, if the bird be fiowo j 
But what fair Well, or Grove he lings is tuv. 

That is to him unknows. 

L 


aus.t 
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And yet, as Angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul, when man doth sleep: 

So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted the<ims, 
And into glory peep. 

If a star were confin’d into a Tomb 

Her aptive games must needs bum there; 

But when tlie hand that loclct her up, gives room, 

She’l shine through all the sphere. 

0 Father of eternal life, and all 
Created glories under tliee 1 

Resume thy spirit from this world of thrall 
Into true liberty. 

Eitiier disperse these mists, which blot and fill 
My perspectitc (still) as they pass, 

Or else remove me hence unto that hill, 

Wliere I shall need no glass. 4 

Henry Vaughan. 


AS time one day by me did pass 
t\ Through a large dusky glasse 
He held, 1 chanc'd to look 
And spyed his curious book 
Of pa^ days, where sad Heav'n did shed 
A mourning light upon the dead. 


Many distMdered lives 1 saw 

And foul records which thsw 
My kinde eyes still, but in 
A fair, white page of thin 
And cv’o, smooth lines, like the Sunt rsji, 
Thy name was writ, and sil thy days. 
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0 bright and happy Kalendar! 

Where youth shines like a star 
All pearl’d with tears, and may 
Teach age, TTjt Holy teay ; 

Where through thick pangs, high agonies 
Faith into life breaks, and death dies. 

As sonic meek nigbt'piect which day quails, 

To candle»liglit unveils: 

So by one beamy line 

From thy bright lamp did shine, 

In the same page tliy humble grave 
Set with green herbs, glad hojies and brave. 

Here slept my thoughts dear mark! which dust 
Seem’d to devour, like rust; 

But dust (I did observe) 

By hiding doth preserve, 

As we for long and sure recruits, 

Candy with sugar our choice fruits. 

0 calm and sacred bed where lies 
In deaths dark mysteries 
A beauty far more bright 
Then the noons cioudleu light 
For whose dry dust green branches bud 
And robes are bleach’d in the Lamh blood. 

Sleep liaf^y tabes 1 (blessed sleep!) 

While haplesse I still weep; 

Weep that I have out-liv'd 
My life, and snreliev’d 
Must (soul ksse shadow I) so five Mt| 

Tboagb life be dead, tod ny joys gone. 

Htnrf Vattgham, 
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The divcHlng-place 

S. John^ chap. I. vtr. 38, 39. 

W Hat happy, secret fountain, 

Fair shade, or mountain, 

Whose undiscoverM virgin glory 
Boasts it this day, though not in story, 

Was then thy dwelling ? did some cloud 
Fix’d to a I'ent, descend and shrowd 
My distrest Lord \ or did a star 
Becken’d by thee, though higli and far, 

In sparkling smiles haste gladly down 

To lodge light, and increase her own ? 10 

My dear, dear God ! 1 do not know 

What lodged thee then, nor where, nor how: 

But 1 am sure, thou dost now come 
Oft to a narrow, homely room, 

Wlicre thou too hast but the least part, 

My God, 1 mean my mful heart. 

Henry Vaughan. 


The S^ght. 


John z. 3. 


T Hrougb that pure Vtrpn'thrm^ 

That sacred vail drawn o’r tliy glorious noon 
That men might look and Bee as Glo-worms shine, 
Aod face the Moon: 

Wise NkpJmat saw such light 
As made him know his God by night. 
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Most blest believer he! 

Wbo*in that land of darkness and blinde et'es 
Thy long exi*ecied healing wings could see, 

When thou didst rise, 

And what can never more be done, 

Did at mid*night speak with the Son! 

0 who will tell me, where 
He found thee at that dead and silent hour 1 
What hallow’d solitary ground did bear 
So rare a llower, 

Within whose sacred leafs did lie 
The fulness of the Deity, 

No mercy-seat of gold, 

No dead and dusty Cheruhf nor carv’d stone, 

But his own living works did my Loid hold 
And lodge alone; 

Where trta and herbt did watch and }>eep 
And wonder, while the Jrwt did sleep. 

Dear night 1 this worlds defeat; 

The stop to busie fools; cares check and curb; 
The day of Spirits; my souls calm retreat 
Which none disturb! 

Ciruti progress, and his prayer lime; 

The hours to which high Heaven doth chime. 

Gods silent, searching flight: 

When my Lords head is fill'd with dew, and ail 
His locks are wet with the clear drops of night; 
His still, soft call; 

His knocking time; The souls dumb watch. 
When Spirits thdr fair kinred catch. 
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Wire all my loud, enl days 
Calm and unhauntcd as is thy dark 'fcnt. 

VVliosf peace but by some /ingelt wing or 4olcc 
Is seldom rent; 

'I’lien I in Heaven all the long year 
Would keep, and never wander heie. 

But living where i!:e Sun 

Doth all things wake, and where al! mix and tyre 
Tl'.emscives and otheis, I consent and run 
To cv’ry myre, 

And by this worlds ill-guiding light, 

Itrre more then I can do by nigl-t. 

There is in God {some siy) 

A dec]!, but dazzling darkness; zXs men heie 5= 

Say it is late and dusky, becau''C iliey 
See not all clear i 
0 for iliat night! where I in him 
Might live invisible aod dim. 

Hairy Vaughan, 


The Water-fall. 

W ith what deep murmurs through times silent stealth 
Doth thy transparent, cool and watry wealth 
Here flowing fall, 

And chide, and call, 

As if his liquid, loose Retinue st.iid 
Ungring, and were of this strep place afraid, 

The common pss 
Where, clear as glass, 
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All must de'>ivnd 

Not to an end : lo 

Cut quickned by this deep and rocky gra\f, 

Ri>c to a longer course more bright and br.4\f. 

Dear stream ! dear bank, wliere often I 
Have sate, and pleas’d niy jvnsivc e\e. 

Why, since eacii drop of thy quick so.i;’ 

Runs thither, whence it flow’d bifore, 

Should poor souls fear a s'ude or night, 

Who came (sure) from a sea of light ? 

Or since those diops are all sent back 
So sure to thee, that none doth lack. io 

Why should frail flesli doubt any more 
Tiiat w!ut God takes, hee'l not restore 

0 useful Element and clear! 

My sacred wash and cleanser here, 

My first consigner unto those 
Fountains of life, where the Lamb goes ? 

What sublime truths, and wholesome themes. 

I^dge in thy mystical, deep streams! 

Such as dull man can never flode 

Unless that Spirit lead his minde, ia 

Wiiich first upon thy face did mo\e, 

Aod hatch’d all with his quickmng love. 

As tills loud brooks incessant fall 
In streaming nogs resugnates all, 

Which reach by course the bank, and then 
Are no more seen, just so |>ass men. 

0 my invisible estate, 

My glorious liberty, still late ! 

Thou art the Channel my soul seeks, 

Not tins with Cataracts and Creek'. 40 

//^nry Vaughan. 



Quickness, 


F Alse life 1 a foil and no more, when 
Wilt thou be gone ? 

Thou foul deception of all men 
That would not have the true come on. 

Thou art a Moomlike toil: a blinde 
Self-posing state; 

A dark contest of waves and winde; 

A mcer tempestuous debate. 

Life is a fix’d, discerning Ught, 

A knowing Joy; 

No chance, or ht: but ever bright, 

And calm and full, yet doth not cloy. 

*Tis such a blissful thing, that still 
Doth vivific, 

And shine and smile, and hath the skill 
To please without Eternity. 

Thou art a toylsom Mole, or less, 

A moving mist; 

But life is, what none can excess, 

/ vhieh wy GoJ ta/h kut. 

Henry Vonghan. 
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t4 ‘Pasiorall Hymne. 


H Appy Choristers of Aire, 

Who by your nimble Hight draw neare 

His throne, whose wondrous story 
And unconfined glory 
Your notes still Caroll, whom your sound 
And whom your plumy pipes rebound. 

Yet do the lazy Soatles no Icsse 
The greatnesse of our Lord confesse, 

And those whom weight hath chain’d 
And to the Earth restrain’d. 

Their ruder voices do as well, 

Yea and the speechlesse Fishes tell. 


to 


Great Lord, from whom each Tree receaves, 

Then paies againe as rent, his leaves; 

Thou dost in purple set 
The Rose and Violet, 

And giv’st the sickly Lilly white, 

Yet in them all, thy name dost write. 

John Hall. 


And tin KDathed Idi Feet with her Tearet, and 
wiped them with the Hain of her Head. 

T He proud JEgyptian Queen, her Romam Guest, 

(T’cxpms her Love in Higbt of State, and Pleasuie) 
With Pearl dissdv’d in Gold, did feast, 

Both Food, and Treasure. 


And DOW (dear Lord!) thy Lover, oo the fair 
And ulver TaUes of thy Feet, behoki I 

Pearl in her Tears, wid is her Hair, 

Ofien thee G<^ 

Edward Sktrhurnt, 
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T^ht ChrisUans reply to the ‘Phyhsopher. 

T He Good in Graves as Heavenly Seed are sown; 

And at the Saints first Spring, the General Doome, 

Will rise, not by degrees, but fully biowne; 

When all the Angclls to their Harvest come. 

Cannot Almighty Heaven (since Flowers which pass 
ThawM through a Still, and there melt mingled too. 

Art rais’d distinct in a poore Chymists Glass) 

Doe more in Graves then Men in Lymbecks doe f 

God bred the Arts to make us more believe 

(By seeking Natures cover'd Misteries) to 

His darker Workes, that Faitli may thence conceive 
He can do more then what our Reason sees. 

0 Coward Faith! Religion’s trembling Guide! 

Whom even the dim^ey’d Arts must lead to see 
What Nature only from our sloath does hide, 

Causes remote, which Faith's dark dangm be. 

Religion, e’re impos’d, should first be taught \ 

Not aecme to dull obedience ready lay’d, 

Then swallow’d strait for ease, but long be sought; 

And be by Reason councell’d, though not sway'd. to 

God has enough to humane kinde tUsclos'd; 

Our fiesbly Garments he a while receiv’d, 

And walk’d aa if the Godhead were depos’d. 

Yet could be then but by a few believ’d. 

The Faithless Jtw wUl this at Doome coofiess, 

Who did suspect him for bis low disguise: 

But, if he could have made hit venue less, 

He hid been more faimliar to their Eyes. 
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Fraile Life! m which, through Mists of iiumane tNeath, 

We {rope for Truth, and make our Progress slow i 30 
Because, by passion blinded, till by death, 

Our Passions ending, we begin to know. 

0 rev’rend Death! wiiose looks can soon advise 

Even scornful! Youth; whilst Priests their Doctrine wast. 
Yet mocks us too; for he does make us wise, 

When by his coming our AlTalres are past. 

0 harmless Death I whom still the valiant brave, 

The Wise expect, tlie Sorrowfull invite, 

And all the Good embrace, who know the Gratv, 

A short dark passage to Eternal Light 40 

Sir IVi/Iiam Davenant. 


A Dialogue between The Tesolved Soul and 
Created Pleasure. 

C Ourage ro^ Soul, now learn to witM 
The weight of thine immortal Shield. 

Close on tliy Head thy Helmet bright. 

Ballance thy Sword against the Fight. 

See where an Army, strong at fair, 

With silken Banners spreads the air. 

Now, if thou bee’st that thing Dieine, 

In this day's Combat let it shine: 

And shew that Nature wants an Ait 

To CMKjuer one resdsed Heart to 
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Pkaturt. Welcome the Creations Guest, 

Lord of Earth, and Heavens Heir. 

Lay aside that Warlike Crest, 

And of Nature’s banquet share: 

Where the Souls of fruits and flowVs 
Stand prepar’d to heighten yours. 

Sottl. 1 sup above, and cannot stay 
To bail so long upon the way. 

Pleaturt, On tliese downy Pillows lye, 

Whose soft Plumes will thither fly: la 

On these Roses sirow’d so plain 
Lest one Leaf diy Side should strain. 

Soul. My gentler Rest is on a Thought, 

Conscious of doing what 1 ought. 

PUasurt. If thou boe’st with Perfumes pleas'd, 

Such as oft the Gods appeas’d, 

Thou in fragrant Clouds shall show 
Like anotlier God below. 

Soul. A Sou] that knowes not to presume 

Is Heaven’s and its own perfume. 30 

Pltasure. Every thing does seem to vie 

Which should first attract thine Eye: 

But since none deserves that grace. 

In this Crystal view thy face. 

SomL When the Creator's skill ts priz’d, 

The rest is all hut Earth disgms’d. 

Pltoiurt. Heark how Mustek then prepares 
For thy Suy these charming Aires; 

Which the posting Winds recall. 

And suspend the Rivers Fall 
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SouL , Had 1 but any time to lose, 

Od this 1 would it all dispse. 

Cease Tempter. None can chain a mind 
Whom this sweet Chordage cannot bind. 

Chorus. Earth cannot shew so bravt a Sight 
sis when a single Soul does fence 
The Batteries of alluring Senst^ 

And Heaven views it nvith delight. 

Then persevere: for still new Cl>arges sound: 
And f thou overcom'st thou shali he crown J. 50 

Pleasure. All tins fair, and cost, and sweet, 

Which scattenngly doth shine, 

Shall witliln one Beauty meet, 

And she be only thioe. 

Soul. If things of Sight such Heavens be, 

What Heavens are those we cannot ice: 

Pleasure. Where so e’re diy Foot shall go 
The minted Gold shall lit; 

Till thou purchase all below, 

And want new Woilds to buy. ho 

Soul. Wer’t not a f^ice who^id value Gold ? 

And that's worth nought that can be sold. 

Pleasurt. Wilt thou til the GI07 have 

That War or Peace commend f 
Half the World shall be thy Slave 
The other half thy Friend. 

Smd. What Friends, if to my seif untrue f 
What Slaves, unless 1 ca^itire you I 
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Pleasure. Thou shale know each hidden Cause; , 

And see the future Time; yo 

Try what depth the Centre draws; 

And then to Heaven climb. 

Soul. None thither mounts by t!ic degree 
Of Knowledge, but Humility. 

Chdrus. Triumph^ triumph, victorious Soul; 

The IVarid has not one Pleasure more : 

The rest Joes lie beynnJ the Pole, 

And is thine everlastw^ Store. 

A ndrevj Marvell. 


The Coronet. 

W Hen for the Tliom* with which I long, too long 
With many a })iercing wound, 

My Saviours head have crown’d, 

I seek with Garlands to redress that Wrong: 

Through every Garden, etcry Mead, 

I gather flowVs (my fruits are only flow'rs) 

Dismantling all the fragrant Towers 
That once adorn’d my Shepherdesses head. 

And now when 1 have sumni'd up all my store, 
Thinking (so 1 my self deceive) 

So rich a Chaplet thence to weave 
As never yet the lung of Glory wore: 

Alas 1 dad the Serpent old 
That, twining in his speckled tweasL, 

About the flow’rs disguis’d docs fold, 

With wreaths of Fame and Interest. 
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Ah, foolish Man, that would'st debase with them, 

Andhional Glory, Heavens Diadem i 

But tliou who only could'st the Serpent tame 

Either his slipp'ry knots at once untie, so 

And disioungie all his winding Snare: 

Or shatter too with him my curious frame: 

A nd let these wither, so that he may die, 

I'hough set with Skill and chosen out with Care. 

That they, while Thou on both their S)K)ll^ dost tread, 
May crown thy Feet, that could not crown thy Head. 

Andrew Marvell 


<iA Dialogue between the Soul and liody. 

Soul, f \ Who shall, from this Dungeon, raise 
V->/ A Soul inslav'd so many wayes ? 

With bolts of Bones, that fetter’d stands 
In Feet; and manacled in Hands. 

Here blinded with an Eye ; and there 
Deaf with the drumming of an Ear. " 

A Sou! hung up, a* 'twere, in Chains 
Of Nerves, and Arteries, and Veins. 

Tortur'd, besides each other |>art. 

In a vain Head, and double Heart. lo 

Body, 0 who shall me deliver whole, 

From bonds of this Tyrannic Soul * 

Which, sifctcht upright, impales me so, 

That mine own Precipice I go; 

And warms and moves this needless Franx: 

(A Fever coukl bat do the same.) 
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And, wanting where hs spight to uy, 

Has made me live to let me dye. 

A Body that could nerer rest, 

Since this ill Sjjirit it possest. 20 

Soul. What Magick could me thus confine 
Within anotliers Grief to pine? 

Wliere whatsoever it comp!<un, 

1 feel, that cannot feel, the pain. 

And ail my Care its self employes, 

That to preserve, which me destroys: 

Constrain’d not only to indure 
Diseases, but, wluts worse, the Cure: 

And ready oft the Port to gain, 

Am Shipwrackt into Health again. 30 

BoJy. But Physick yet could never reach 
llie Maladies Thou me dost teach ; 

Whom first the Cramp of Hope does Tear: 

And then die Falsie Shakes of Fear. 

The Pestilence of Love does heat: 

Or Hatred’s hidden Ulcer eaL 
Joy’s chearfol Madness docs perplex x 
Or Sorrow’s other Madness vex. 

Which Knowledge forces me to know; 

And Memory will not foregoe. 40 

What but a Soul could have the wit 
To Uiild me up for Sin to fit ? 

So Architects do st^uare and hew 
Green Trees that in the Forest grew. 

Andrtw MarvtU. 



MISCELLANIES 


Elegies, Epistles, Satires, and 
Meditations. 


Elegie. 

His ‘Picture. 

H Ert take my Picture; though I bid farewel!, 

Thine, in niy heart, where niy toule dwel,, sliall dwell. 
'Tis like me now, but I dead, ’twill be more 
When wee are shadowes both, then’twas before. 

When weather-beaten I come backe | my hand. 

Perhaps with rude oarcs tome, or Sun beams unn’d, 

My face and brest of hairecloth, and my head 
With cares rash sodaine stormes, being o’rspread. 

My body’s sack of bones, broken within, 

And powders blew staines scatter'd on my skinne; lo 

If rival! fooles taxe thee to’hare 10/d a man. 

So foule, and course, as, Oh, I may seeme than. 

This shall say what I was: and tliou shalt say. 

Doc his hurts reach mce > doth my worth decay ? 

Or doe they reach his judging minde, that lice 
Should now love Icsse, what hee did love to see ? 

That which in him was faire and delicate, 

Was but the milke, which in loves childish state 
Did nurse it: who now is growne strong enough 
To feed on that, which to disused tasts seemes tough. » 

Donne. 


a025.l 


U 
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Elegic. 

On his Mistris. 

B y our iirst strange and fatal! interview, 

By all desires which thereof did ensue, 

By our long starving hopes, by that remorse 
Which my words masculine perswasive force 
Begot in thee, and by the memory 
Of hurts, whicl) spies and rivals threatned me, 

I calmly beg: But by thy fathers wrath, 

By all paines, which want and divorcement hath, 

I conjure thee, and all the oaihcs which I 

And thou have sworne to scale joynt constancy, to 

Here 1 unsweare, and overswear them thus, 

Thou siialt not love by wayes so dangerous. 

Temi'cr, t faiie Love, loves impetuous rage, 

Be my true Mistris still, not my faign'd Page ( 
ni goe, and, by thy kinde leave, leave bchiode 
Thee, ottely worthy to nurse in my minde 
Thirst to come backe; 6 if thou die before, 

My soule from other lands to thee shall soare. 

Thy (else Almighty) beautie cannot move 

Kage from the Seas nor thy love teach them love, ao 

Nw tame wiide Boreas harshnesse; Tbwi hast rcade 

How roughly bee in peeces sbivmd 

Faire Orithea, whom he swore he lov'd. 

Fall ill or good, 'tts madnesse to have prov'd 
Dangers unurg'd t Feed <m this flattery, 

Tltat absent Lovers one in th’other be. 

Dissemye m>thing, not a boy, nor change 
Hiy bodies balnte, nor mindes; bee not strange 
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To thy 8elfc oncly; All will spie in thy face 
A blushing womanly discovering grace ; 30 

Richly cloathM A}>es, are call’d Aj>cs, and as soone 
Ecclips'd as bright we call the Moone the Moose. 

Men of France, changeable Caniclions, 

Spittles of diseases, shops of fashions, 

Loves fuellers, and the righiest company 
Of Players, which upon the worlds stage be, 

Will quickly know thee, and no lesse, alas! 

'rb’indilFerent Italian, as we passe 

His warme land, well content to ihinke thee Page, 

Will hunt thee with such lust, and hideous rage, 40 

As Lot$ faire guests were vext. But none of these 
Nor spungy hydroptique Dutch shall thee displease, 

If thou stay here. O suy here, for, for thee 
England is onely a wortliy Galleric, 

To walke in exjxicuiion, till from tlience 
Our greatest King call thee to his presence. 

When 1 am gone, drcanie me some happincsse, 

Nor let thy lookes our long hid love confcssc. 

Nor praise, nor dispraise me, nor blesse nor curse 
Openly loves force, nor in bed fright thy Nurse 40 

With midnights suitings, crying out, oh, oh 
Nurse, fl my love is slaine, 1 saw him goc 
O’r the white Alpes alone; I saw him 1 , 

Assail’d, light, uken, subb’d, bleed, fall, and die 
Augure me better chance, except dread lovt 
Tliinke it enough for me to’hare bad thy love. 

Jvhn Donn$, 
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Satyre. 

K Indc pittjr chokes my splccne; brave scorn forbids 
Tliose tears to issue which swell my eyc-Iids; 

1 must not laii;;h. nor weepe sinnes, and be wise, 

Can railing then cure these worne maladies ^ 

Is not our Mistresse faire Religion, 

As worthy of all our Soules demotion, 

As venue was to tlie first blinded age ? 

Are not heavens joyes as valiant to asswage 
Lusts, as earths honour was to them ? Alas, 

As wee do them in meancs, sliall they ‘urpasse lo 

Us in the end, and shall thy fatliers ‘■j irit 

Mecte blinde Plidosophers in iieavcn, whose merit 

Of strict life may be imputed faith, and heare 

Thee, whom hee taught so easie wayes and ne..re 

To follow, damn'd? 0 if thou dar’st, feare this; 

This feare great courage, and high valour is. 

Dar’st thou ayd mutinous Dutch, and dar’st thou lay 
Thee in ships woovlden Sepulchers, a prey 
To leaders rage, to stormes, to sliot, to dearth ? 

Dar’st thou dive seas, and dungeons of the earth ? 20 

Hast thou couragious fire to iliaw the ice 

Of frozen Nonh discoueries ? and thrise 

Colder then Salamanders, like divine 

Children in th’ovcn, fires of Spaine, and the line, 

Whose countries limbecks to our bodies bee, 

Canst thou for gaine beare ? and must every hee 
Which cryes not, Goddesse, to thy Mistresse, diaw, 

Or eate thy poysonous words ? courage of straw! 

0 des|«rate coward, wilt thou seeme bold, and 

To thy foes and his (who made thee to stand 30 
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St’ntinell in his worlds garrison) thus yccid. 

And fcir*forbiddcn warrens. lc.;vc ih’appointcd field? 
Know thy foes : The foule l)c\ill (uhom thou 
Sirncst to j.lease,^ for hate, no: lo\c, would allow 
Thee faine, his whole Kcalnic to Iw (|uti; and as 
The worlds all parts wither away ami passe, 

So the worlds sclfe. thy othei lov’d foe, is 
In her dccrejnt wnync, and toon loving this, 

Do'.t love a uiiiu-reJ and worne stiMmiKt; las*, 

Flcsli (it selfes death) and joyes which fledi can t.is'e. 
’I’hou lovest; and thv faire goodly soule, whicii (ic'th 
Give this flesh |iOwer to taste jov, thou dost loath. '* 
Seeke true nligion. 0 where? Mirreus 
'I’hinking her unhousM here, and fled fiom its, 

Seekes her at Koine; there, Ixr.iuse hee dotli know 
'riiat slice was there a thousand yeares agoe, 

Ide loves her ragges so, as wee here obey 
The siatecloth where the IVince sate yesterday. 

Crantz to such brave Ixvcs will not be inthrall’d, 

Bui loves her oaely, who at Geneva is call’d 
Religion, plaine, simple, sullen, yong, 

Contemptuous, yet unhansome; As among 
Lechcroos humors, there is one that judges 
No wenches wholsome, but course country drudges, 
Craius suyes still at home hc^e, and bccatisc 
Some Preachers, vile ambitious bauds, and lawes 
Still new like fashions, bid him thinke that shee 
Which dwels with us, is onely {terfect, hee 
ImbracetJi her, whom his Godfathers will 
Tender u> him, being U’nder, as Wards still 
Take such wives as their Guardians offer, of 
Pay valewes. Carelesse Phrygius doth abhorre 
All, because all cannot be good, as one 
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Knowing some women whores, dares marry none. 

Graccus loves ail as one, and thinkes that so 
As women do in divers countries goe 
In divers habits, yet are still one kinde, 

So doth, so is Religion; and this blind- 

ncsse too much light breeds; but unmoved thou 

Of force must one, and forc'd but one allow; 70 

And the right; askc thy father which is shoe, 

Let htm Bbke bis; though truth and falshood bee 
Neare twins, yet truth a little elder is; 

Be busie to seeke her, bcleeve mee this, 

Hee ’5 not of none, nor worst, tlut scekes the best. 

'fo adore, or scorne an image, or protest, 

May all be b.'td; doubt wisely ; in Strange way 
To stand inquiring right, is not to stray; 

To sleej)e, or runne wrong, is. On a huge hill, 

Cragged, and steep. Truth stands, and hee that will 60 

Reach her, about must, and about must goe; 

And what the hills suddennes resists, winne so; 

Yet strive so, that before age, deaths twilight, 

Thy Soule rest, for none can worke in that night. 

To will, implyw delay, therefore now doe: 

Hard deeds, the bodies paines; hard knowledge too 
The mindes indeavours reach, and mysteries 
Are like the Sunne, dazling, yet plaine to al! eyes. 

Keepe the truth which thou hast found; men do not stand 
In so til case here, that God bath with his hand 90 

Sign’d Kings b)anck*charters to kill whom they hate, 

Nor are they Vicars, but hangmen to Fate. 

Foole and wretch, wilt thou let thy Soule be tyed 
To mans lawes, by which she shall not be tryed 
At the last day ? Ob, will it dtea boot thee 
To say a Philip, or a Gregory, 
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A Harry, or a Martin tauglit thee this? 

Is not tills excuse for mere contraries, 

Etjually stiong ? cannot both sides s.iy so? 

That thou mayesi riglitly obey power, her bounds know j loo 
Those past, her nature, and name is chang’d; to lie 
Then humble to licr is idolatrie. 

As streames are. Power is; tlu'^ie blest flowers that dwell 
At the rough streames culme head, tlirive and do well, 

But liaving left their roots, and ihemseUcs gnen 
To the streames tyrannous rage, arc driven 
'I'lirough mills, and rockes, and wood-, and at last, a'most 
Consum’d in going, in the sea arc lo>t: 

So |)erish Soules, which more chuse mens un;ust 

Power from God claym’d, then Cod himsellc to tiu^t. mo 

'^chn Donne. 


To Sir H. W. at his going Ambassador to 
Venice. 

A Fier those reverend p-ipers, whose soulc is 

^Our good and gicat Kings lov’d hand and fe. t’d na:i.c. 
By which to you he derives much of his, 

And (how he may) makes you almost the same, 

A Taper of his Torch, a coj ie writ 
Fiom his Oiiginall, and a faire beame 
Of the same warme, and dazeling Sun, though it 
Must in another Sphere his vertue streamer 

After those learned papers which your band 

Hath stor’d with notes of use and pleasure too, to 

From which rich treasury you may command 
Fit matter whether you will write or doe: 
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After tliose loving papers, where friends send 
With glad griefe, to your Sea-ward steps, farewel, 

Which thicken on you now, as prayers ascend 
To heaven in troupes at’a good mans passing bell: 

Admit Utis honest paj^r, and allow 

It such an audience as your selfe would aske; 

What you must say at Venice this nieanes now, 

And hath for nature, what you have foi taske: ao 

To swearemuch !o«c, not to be chang’d before 
Honour alone will to your fortune fit; 

Nor shall I then honour your fortune, more 
Then I have done your honour wanting it. 

But’tis an easier load (though both oppres*-e) 

'I'o want, then governe grviitncsse, for wee are 

In that, our owne and oncly businesse, 

In this, wee must for others vices care ; 

Tis therefore well your spirits now are plac’d 

In their last Furnace, in activity; 30 

Which fits them (Schoolcs and Courts and Warres o’rpast) 

To touch and test in any best degree. 

For mee, (if there be such a thing as I) 

Fortune (if there be such a thing as shee) 

Spies that 1 beare to well her tyranny, 

That she thinks nothing else so fit for mce; 

But though she part us, to beare my oft prayers 
For your increase, God is as neere mee berej 

And to send you what I shall begge, bis staircs 
la Iragtb aod ease are alike every where. 

John Donne, 


40 
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To the Countesie of Bedford. 

H Onour is so sublime perfection, 

And so refindc; that when God was alone 
And crcaturclcsse at 6rst, himselfe had nune; 

But as of the elements, ihc'-e which wee tread, 

IVoduce all tilings with which wce'are joy'd or fed, 

And, those are barren botli above our head : 

So from low persons doth all honour flow; 

Kings, whom they would have honoured, to us show, 

And but direct our honour, not btsioiv. 

For when from herbs the pure pan must l>e wonne to 
From grosse, by Stilling, this is belter done 
By despis’d dung, then by the fire or Sunne. 

Care not then, Madame,‘how low your praysers lye; 

Id labourers balads oft more piety 
God findcs, then in Te Deums melodic. 

And, ordinance rais’d on Towers, so many mile 
Send not their voice, nor last so long a while 
As fires from th’earths low vaults in SUil Isle. 

Should I say I liv’d darker then were true, 

Your radiation can all clouds subdue; ao 

But one, ’tis best light to cootemplate ycNL 
You, for whose body God made better clay, 

Or tooke Soules stuife such as shall late decay, 

Or such as needs small change at the last day. 

This, as as Amber drop enwraps a Bee, 

Covering (hscovers your quicke Soule; that we 

May in 3rour tbrough-sbioe front your hearts thoughts see. 
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You teach (though wee le.irnc not) a thing unknown* 

'J o our iaie limes, the use of specular stone, 

'i’hrough which all thing'? within without were shown, y. 

Of such were Temples ; so and of such you ate ; 
lief 'inj’ and ifemin^ is your ccjuali caie, 

And vertue/ wliole lumme iv but Inow and Jiirr. 

But as our Soules of growth and Soules of '■cnse 
Have birthright of our reasons Soule, yet hence 
'I'licy fly not from that, nor seckc juesidencc: 

Natures Ji^^t lesion, so, discretion, 

Must not grudge ze.ile a place, nor yet keepc none, 

Not banish it sclic, nor religion. 

Discretion is a wist mans Soule, and 50 
B eiigion is a Christians, and you know 
How iliesc ate one; her vfo, is not her no. 

Nor may we hoj>e to sodder still and knit 
'I’hese two, and date to breake tliem; oor must wit 
lie colleague to religion, but l>e it. 

In tliose jHjor tyjies of God (round circle'-) so 
Religions tii-es the pccclesse centers flow, 

And aic in all the lines which all wayes goe. 

If either ever wrought in you alone 

Or principally, ilicn religion 50 

Wrought your ends, and your wayes discretion. 

Goe thither stil, goe the same way you went, 

Who so would change, do covet or rejient; 

Neither can reach you, great and innocent. 

Jo/tn Dcmif. 
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{Valediction to Life} 

F Arcwcl ye guiMeJ follies, pleasing iruuMes, 

Farcwel ye honour’d rags, ve gloiious bubblts; 

Fame’s but a hollow echo, gold puie clay, 

Honour tlie dailing but of one short dav. 

Beauty (th'cyes idol) but a damasked skin, 

Slate but a golden jui.->on, to keepe in 
And torture free-!>()rn minds; imbroidcrcd 
Meerly but Pageants, proudly suelling tains, 

And blood ally'd to greatness, is a loane 
Inherited, not ]*urchased, not our own. lo 

Fame, honor, iK-.iuty, state, train, blood and b.rth. 

Are but the fading blossomes of the e.irth. 

1 would be great, but that the Sun doth still 
Level his rayes against the ri'-ing hill: 

I would be high, but see the proudest Oak 
Most subject to the rending d'liunder-stroke; 

I would be rich, but see men too unkind 
Dig in the bowels of the richest mine; 

I would be wise, but that 1 often sec 

The Fox suspected whilst the As* goes free; so 

I would be fair, but st.‘e the fair and } roud 

Like the bright sun, oft setting in a cloud; 

I would be poor, but know the humble grass 
Still ‘rampled on by each unworthy Assc: 

Rich, hated; wise, suspected; scorn’d, if poor; 

Great, fear’d; fair, tempted ; highi, sul en»ied more: 
i have w'lsh’d all, but now I wish for neither, 

Great, high, rich, wise, oor fair, poor PI be rather. 
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Would the world now adopt me for her heir, 

Would beauties Queen entitle me the Fair, jo 

Fame speak me fortune's Minion, could I vie 

Angels with India, with a speaking eye 

Command bare heads, bow’d knees, strike Justice dumb 

As wel as blind and lame, or give a longue 

To stones, by Epitaphs, be called great Master 

In the loose rhimes of every Poetaster; 

Could I be more then any man that lives, 

Great, fair, rich, wise all in Supcjlatives; 

Yet I more freely would these gifts resign 
Then ever fortune would have made them mine, 40 

And hold one minute of this holy leasure, 

Bc-yond the riches of this empty pleasure. 

Wclcom pure thoughts, welcom ye silent groves, 

Then* guests, these Courts, my soul most dearly loves, 
Now tile wing’d jieople of the Skie shall sing 
My cheerful Anthems to tlie gladsome Spiing; 

A Pray'r book now shall be niy Jooking-giassc, 

Whea'in I will adore sweet veriues face. 

Here dwell no hateful looks, no Pallace cares. 

No broken vows dwell here, nor pale-faced fears, 40 
Then here I’i sit and sigh my hot loves folly, 

And learn t’affect an holy melancholy. 

And if contentment be a stranger, then 
ri nert look for it, but to heaven again. 


Ignoto. 
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iAn Elegie upon the death of the Deane 
of Pauls, T)'. lohn Donne. 

C An we not force from widdowed Poetry, 

Now thou art dead (Great Donm) one Elepie 
To crowne thy Hearse ? Why yet dare we not trust 
Tliough with unknvaded dowc-b.ik’t prose thy dust. 

Such as the uncisor'd Churchman from the flower 
Of fading Rhitorique, short liv’d as his houre. 

Dry as the sand that mea'^ures it, should lay 

Upon thy Ashes, on the funeral! day i 

Have we no voice, no tune ? Did’st thou dispense 

Tlirough all our language, both the words and senselo 

*Ti5 a sad truth; The Pulpit may her plainc. 

And sober Christian precepts still retaine, 

Doctrines it may, and wholesome Uses frame, 

Grave Homilies, and Lectures, But the flame 
Of Uiy brave Soule, that shot such heat and light. 

As burnt our earth, and made our darknesse bright, 
Committed holy Rapes upon our Will, 

Did through the eye the melting heart distill; 

And the deepe knowledge of darke truths so teach, 

As sense might judge, what phansie could not reach; ^o 
Must be desir’d for ever. So the fire, 

I'hat fills with spirit and beat the Delpliique qdre. 

Which kindled first by thy Promethean breath, 

Glow’d here a while, lies queoeb’t now in thy death: 
l‘he Muses gaiden with Pedantique weedes 
O’npred, was purg'd by Uree j The lazie seeds 
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Of servile imitatloQ tlirowne away; 

And fresh invention planted, Thou didst pay 
The debts of our penurious bankrupt age; 

Licentious thefts, that make po^itjue rage 30 

A Mimique fury, when our soules must bee 
Possest, or with Anacreons Extaslc, 

Or Pindars, not tlieir owne; The subtle cheat 
Of siie Exchanges, and the jughng feat 
Of two^dg’d words, or whatsoever wrong 
By ours was done the Greeke, or Latine tongue, 

Thou hast redeem’d, and o])eQ*d Us a Mine 

Of rich and pregnant phansie, drawne a line 

Of masculine expression, which bad good 

Old Orpheus scene, Or all tlie ancient Brood 40 

Our superstitious fooles admire, and hold 

Their lead more precious, then thy bumish’t Gold, 

Thou hadst beene their Excheejuer, and no more 
They each in others dust had rak’d for Ore. 

I'hou shall yield no precedence, but of time, 

And the blinde fate of language, who'^e tun’d chime 
More ebarmes the outward sense; Yet tliou maist claime 
From 10 great disadtaotage greater fame, 

Since to the awe of liiy imperious wit 

Our stubbome language bends, made only lit 50 

With her lough-iliick-rib’d hoopes to gird about 

Thy Giant phansie, which bad prov'd too sttwt 

For their soft melting Phrases. As in time 

They had the start, so did they cull the prime 

Buds of invention many a hoodred yeare. 

And left the riHed 6eids, besides the feare 
To touch their Harvest, yet from those bare lands 
Of what is purely thine, thy ody hands 
(And that thy amaUest worke) have gleaned more 
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Then all those umes, and tongues could reape before; 6o 
But &10U art gone, and thy strict lawes will be 
Too hard for Libertines in Poetrie. 

They will repeale tlie goodly exil’d traine 
Of gods and goddesses, which in thy just raigne 
Were banish’d nobler Poems, now, with these 
The silenc’d tales o’th’Metamorphoscs 
Shall stuffe their lines, and swell the windy Page, 

Till Verse refin’d by thee, in this last Age 

Turne ballad time, Or those old Idulls bee 

Ador’d againe, with new a])ostasie; 70 

Oh, pardon mee, that breake with untun’d verse 

The reverend silence that attends thy herse, 

Whose awfull solemne murmurcs were to thee 
More then these faint lines, A loud Elegie, 

That did proclaime in a diunbe eloquence 
The death of all the Arts, whose influence 
Growne feeble, in these panting numbers lies 
Gasping short winded Accents, and so dies: 

So doth the swiftly turning wheele not stand 
In tlt’insutnt we withdraw the moving hand, So 

But scMne small time maintaine a faint weake course 
By vertue of the first impulsive force: 

And so whii'st I cast on thy funeral! pile 
Thy crowue of Bayes, Oh, let it crack a while, 

And spit disdaioe, ull the devouting flashes 
Suck ai! the moysturr up, then tume to ashes. 

I will not draw the(e) envy to engrossc 
Ail thy perfections, or weepe all our losse; 

Those are too oumcrous for an EIrgle, 

And this too great, to be express’d by met. 90 

Though every pen should share a distinct part, 

Yet art thou Theme euMgh to tyre all An; 
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Let others carre the rest, it shall suffice 
I on thy Tombe this Epitaph incise. 

Hrrt ltd a King^ that rutd a: het thought fit 
7 ht universall Monarchy of wit ; 

Here tic two Flamrnt, and loth those the heU, 

Apollo t first, at last, the true Gods Priest. 

Thomas Carrw. 


To my worthy friend M'. George Sandys. 

I Presse not to the Quire, nor dare 1 greet 
The holy Place with my unhallow’d feet: 

My unwasht Muse jx)llutes not things Dieine, 

Nor mingles her prophaner notes with thine; 

Here, humbly at the Porch, she listning stayes, 

And witlt glad cares sucks in thy Sacred Layes. 

So, devout Penitents of old were wont, 

Some without doore, and some beneath tl^e Font, 

To sund and heare the Churches Liturgies, 

Yet not assist the solemnc Exercise. lo 

Sufficeth her, that she a Lay-place gaine, 

To trim thy Vestments, or but beare thy traine: 

Though nor in Tune, nor Wing, She reach thy Larke, 

Her Lyricke feet may dance before the Arke. 

Who koowes, but that Her wandring eyes, that ruo 
Nov hunting Glow-worroes, may adore the Sun. 

A pure Flame may, shot by Almighty Power 
Into my brest, the earthy 6ame deroure: 

My Eyes, in Peniteotiali dew may steepe 
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That bryne, which they for scnsuall !o»c did wcepc: to 

So (tfSough ’gaiQst Natures course) fire may be qucncht 
With fire, and water be with water drenchi. 

Perhaps, my restlesse Soule, tyr’d with pursuit 
Of mortail beautie, seeking without fruit 
Contentment there; which hath not, when enjoy'd, 
Quencht ail her thirst, nor satisli'd, though cloy’d; 

Weary of her vaine scarclj below, above 
In the 6rst Faire may find th’ immortal! Lore. 

Prompted by thy Example then, no more 
In moulds of Clay will I roy God adore; 30 

But leare those Idols from my Heart, and Write 
What his blest Sp'rit, not fond Love, shall eodite. 

Then, I DO more shall court the Verdant Bay, 

But tlje dry leavelesse Trunk on Golgotha: 

And rather strive to gaine from thence one Thorne, 

Then all the flourishing Wreathes by Laureats worne. 

Tho'. Carew. 


Maria Wentworth, Thoms Comitis Cleveland 
Jilia pramortua prima, virgineam animam 
exhaluit An. Dorn. — Mt. sua — 

A Nd bne the precious dust is laid; 
t\ Whose purely-tempered Clay was mads 
So fine, tliat it the guest betray'd. 

Else the soul grew so fast within, 

It txoke the outward shell of sin, 

And so was hatch'd a Chendjin. 
lo height, it soar*d to God above; 

U depth, it did to knowledge move, 

And spread in breadth to genenl love. 

H 
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Before, a jnous duty shin’d 
I’o Parents, counesie behind, 

Oq cither side an equal! mind. 

Good to tlte Poor, to kindred dear. 

To servants kind, to friendship clear, 

To noiliing but her self severe. 

So though a Virgin, yet a Bride 
'Po every Grace, she justifi’d 
A chaste Polygamic, and dy’d. 

Learn from hence (Reader) what small tru'^t 
We ow this world, wliere venue must ao 

Frail as our Hcsb crumble to dust. 

Tho. Careu'. 


On Shakespear. 1630. 

W Hat needs my Shukeffxar for his honour’d Bones, 
The labour of an age in piled Stones, 

Or that liis hallow'd reliques should be hid 
Under a Siar*ypoiming Pyramid} 

Dear son of memory, great heir of Fame, 

What need’st tliou such weak wiines of thy name? 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thy self a live-long Monument. 

For whilst toth’shame of slow-endeavouring art, 

Thy easie numbers Dow, and that each heart lo 

Hath from the leaves of thy uovalu’d Book, 

Tliose Drlphick lines with dct*p impression took, 

Then thou our fancy of it self bereaving, 

Dost make us Marble with too much conceaving; 

And so Sepulcher’d in such pomp dost lie, 

That Kings for such a Tomb would wish to die. 

John Milton, 
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Elegy on Ben. Jonson. 

W Ho firbt rcfornrd our S:a;;e with justcM Laivn, 

And was the first Ik'si in his oume Caujt^ 
Wlio (vvhcD his Act'Xi trembled lor Applwu) 

Could (with a nollt Confulenci) prcfeirc 
His otvne, by right, to a whole Tluiter^ 

From Principla whieli he knew could noi cue. 

Who to his F MU.K did his Persons fill, 

Wiiii all the Properties of Arl and H'lii, 

And abote all (that could bee A.ieJ) tunii. 

Wiio publicjuc Follies did to covert d:nc, lo 

Which het againe could cunningly retrive, 

Leaving tlvem no ground to rest on, and thrive. 

Hecre Ionson lies, wbotn had I nam’d before 
la that one vjQrd alone, I had paid more 
Then can be now, wlicn plentie nukes me poors. 

John CUvdand. 
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To the Queen, entertain'd at night by the 
Countess of Anglesey. 

F Aire as unshaded Light; or as the Day 
In its fif'-t birth, when all tlie Year w.is May^ 

Sweet, as the Altars sinoak, or as the neu' 

Unfolded Bud, swcld by the eaily dew ; 

Smooib, as the face of waters iirst app ear’d, 
lire 'fides began to strive, or Winds ueie heard: 

Kind as the willing Saints, and calmer farre, 

'riian in their sleeps furgi\cn Uernuts are; 

You Uut are more, then our discrcter feare 

Dares praise, with such full Art, what m:il.e you hcie ? lo 

Here, where the Summer is so little seen, 

That leaves (her cheaivst wealth) scarce reach at green, 
You come, as if the silver Planet were 
Misled a while from her much injur’d Sjthcre, 

And I’ease the travailes of her beames to night, 

In tliis small Lanthorn w'ould contract her light. 

Sir 11 ’iHiatn Davenant. 


For the Lady Olivia Porter ; a Tresent 
upon a New-years Day. 

G Oe! hunt the whiter Ermine! and present 
His wealthy skin, as this dayes Ttibuie scot 
To my EnSmoni Love; I’hougb she be farre 
More gently smooth, more soft than Ermines are 1 
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Got ! clinibc that Rock ! and when thou there hast found 
A Star, contracted in a Diamond, 

Give it Eniimions Love, whose gloriou'' Eyes, 

Darken the starry Jewels of the Skies! 

Goe ! dive into the Southern Sea ' and when 

Tl/ast found (to trouble tiie nice sigi.l of Men) lo 

A sw'elling Learie ; and such wlio^e srj’lc worth, 

Boasts ail the wonders which the Seas bung forth ; 

Give it EnJimion\ I/)\e ! whose e\Vy Teare, 

Would more enrich the skilful Jeweller. 

How 1 commind ? how slowly they olx*v ? 

I'iie cliurlisli Tartar, w'lll not hunt to d y: 

Kor will that lacy, s.ii!ow*//ji/rjn '-tme 
I'o rhmbe tire Rock, nor that dull AV^ro di'.e. 

Tl-us Poets like to Kin^js (by trust da\uvM) 

Give oftner what is heard of. than receiv’d. jo 

Sir William Davenant. 


The Grasse-hopper. 


To my Nolle Friend^ Mr. Charlet Cotton. 


ODE. 


O H ibou that Bwing'st upon the waving haire 
Of sonae well-filled Oaten Beard, 

Drunke ev’ry night with a Delicious teare 

Dropt thee firom Heav’n, where now thwart reard. 
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The Joycs of Eanh and Ayre arc tliine intire, 

That with thy feci and wings dost hop and 0ye; 

And when thy Poppy workes thou dost retire 
To thy Carv'd Acron-bcd to lye. 

Up with the Day, the Sun tliou wdcomst then, 

Sportst in tlie guilt-plats of his Beames, lo 

And all these merry dayes mak’st merry men, 

Thy selfo, and Melancholy biicames. 

But ah the Sickle ! Golden Ea-es arc Crept; 

Ctrts and Baccl'ut bid goodnight; 

Sharpe fiosty lingers all your Flowr’s have to|)t, 

And what sithes sjwr’d, Winds shave olT quite. 

Poore verdant foole I and now green Ice! thy Joys 
I.,arge and as lasting as thy Peircb of Grasse, 

Bid us lay in ’gainst Winter R.iine, and poize 
Their Houds, with an o’rcllowing glassc. ao 

Thou best of Mra and Frltn,h' we will create 
A Genuine Summer in each others breast; 

And spite of this cold Time and frozen Fate 
Thaw us a warme seatc to our rest. 

Our sacred harthes shall burne eternally 
As Vesuil Flames; the North-wind, he 

Shall strike his frost stretch’d Winges, dissolve and 0yt 
This £tna in Epitome. 

Dropping Dectmler shall come weeping io, 

Bewayle th’usurping of his Raigne; go 

But wlm in show'rs of old Greeke we beginne, 

Shall trie, he hath his Crowne agaioc I 
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clt'arc litsper •‘hall our Tajvrs whip 
From tlic light Casements uhcre we play, 

Ai-'d the HarWe Hagge from her black mantle strip, 

And biicke there everlasting Day. 

Thus richer then untentpted Kings are wc, 

That asking nothing, nothing need : 

Though Ivord of all what Seas unbrace, yet he 
That wants himsclfc, is poore indeed. 

Kichiird LovfLice. 


ODE. 

Of Wit. 

T eh me, O tell, wl).it kind cf thing is IHt, 

Thou who Matter art of it. 

For the Ftrtt matter loics rariety less; 

Less ll'omen love i, cither in Lotv or Drett. 

A thousand differcDl sliapcs it bears, 

Comely in thousand shapes appears. 

Yonder wc saw it plain; and here 'ns now, 
like Spiriti in a Place, we know not lio'w. 

Lemdon that vents of /a!te IVare so much store. 

Id no IVare deceives us more. to 

For men led by the Colour., and the Shape^ 

Like Zeuxet Btrdt fly to the painted Grape ; 

Some tilings do through our Judgment pass 
As through a Alultiplyrng Giatt. 

And sometimes, if the Object be too far. 

We take a Falling Meteor for a Star. 
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Hence ’tis a that greatest worJ of Fame 
Grows such a common Name. 

And H'itt by our Creation they become, 

.Just so, as Tit'lar Bishope made at Rom, 

’Tis not a Tale, ’tis not a Jest 
i\dmir’d wltli Laughter .^t a fca^t, 

Nor florid Tali which can that Title g.iin; 

The Proofi of Ji'it for ever must remain. 

’Tis not to force some lifeless Veriej meet 
With their five gouty feet. 

All ev’ry where, like Mans^ must be the Svuly 
And Reason the hftnor Po’uscn controu!. 

Such were the Kumlm-s which could c.dl 
The Slonet into tJie Ihehan wall. 

Such Miracles arc ccast; and now we see 
No J'o'U.'ns or Houses rais’d by Poetrie, 

Yet ’tis not to adorn, and gild each part; 

That shows more Coif, then Art, 

Jewels at Nose .md Lips but ill appear; 

Rather tlien all tl'ingi ITtf, let none be there. 
Several Li^ks will not be seen, 

If there be nothing else between. 

Men doubt, because they stand so thick i’th* skic, 
If those be Start which paint the Galaxie. 

''I’ls not when two like words make up one noise; 

.Jests for Dutch Men, and English Boys. 

In which who finds out iTit, tlie same may see 
In An gram and Acrot liquet Poetrie. 

Much less can that liave any place 
At which a rirgin hides her face, 

Such Drott the Fire must purge away; ’us just 
The Author Bluthy there where the Reader must 
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'Ti*: not «such Lines as aliDosi crack the Sta^e 
VV^hen Bajazet begins to rage. 

Nor a tall Mt(ap’<or in the Bombast tvay^ 

Kor the dry chij)> of shun lung'd Senrca. 

Nor upon all tilings toobtnulc, 

And force some odd Smihiu.lf. 

What is it then, which like the Pos-sr Divine 
We only can by Negatives detine ? 

In a true piece of IPit all things mun be, 

Yet ail tilings there agree. 

As in the Ark. ]oyn’d without force or strfe, 

All Creatures dwi It; all Creatures that h. J l.-fe. 

Or a'; the Primitive Form oi all 
(If \,e cort; are great t; ;r,.’s uith snull) 
Wl'.ich \t.tl.out DiscorJ or Confusion lie, 

In that strange Murur ol the Dutie. 

Bit Love that moulds One Man up out of 7Wo, 
Makes me forget ..nJ injure you. 

I took^yew for myself sure tthen I thought 
^'hat you in any thing were to be Taught. 

Correct my error with thy Pen ; 

And if any ask me th-n, 

What thing right kVit, and height of Genius is, 
ril onely shew your Lines^ and say. *77/ This. 

Abraham Cou-lry. 
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Against Hope. 

Y whose weak Being ruin’d is, 
y JL Alike if it jucereJ, and if it miti ; 

Whom Good or III doe^ equally confound, 

And both the Ilomi of Falej Dilemma wound. 

Vain elsarlo'tuf which dost vanish quite, 

Both at full Noon., and perfect Night! 

The Stars have not a poitihility 
Of blessing Thee; 

If things then from their End we happy call, 

’’i'is Hope is the most Ihpdett thing of all. lo 

Hope., thou bold Toiler of Delight, 

Who w hilst tliou sbouhlst but last, devour jt if quite! 

I'hou bringst us an Eitate, yet leav'st o'" Poor, 

By clogging ii with Legacies before ! 

ITe Joys which we entire should wed, 

Come dfjlovsrd riigins to Our bed ; 

Good fortunes without gain imported be, 

Such mighty Custom's paid to Thee. 

For Joy, like IVine, kept close does better ust ; 

If it take air before, its spirits w'ast. ic 

Hope, Fonunes cheating Lottery ! 

Where for one print an hundred blanks there be; 

Fond jircber, Hope, who tak’st thy aim so far, 

That still or short, or eviJe thine arrows are! 

Thin, empty Cloud, which th'eye deceives 
With shajies that our own Fancy gives! 

A Cloud, which gilt and painted now ajipcars, 

But must drop presently in tears ! 

Wlien thy false beams o’re Reasons light prevail, 

By Ignes fatui for North-Stars we sail lo 
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Brother of Fear^ more gaily clad ! 

The merrier Fool o'th* two, yet (juite a< Mad: 

Sire of Bepentance^ Child of fond Dtiire ! 

Thai blow’sl tlie Chymirh, and t!ic Lovers fire ! 
Leading them sull insenvibly’on 
By the strange ^’ilckraft of Jmn ! 

By Thee the one does changing Nature ihroi-gh 
Her endlcss Lalyrmhe pursue, 

And th’ other chases Woman^ wliiUt She goes 
More ways and turns than hunted Nature knows. 

Abraham Coti-Iy. 


t/Inswer for Hope. 

D Ear hope ! earth’s dowry, k he.itn’s debt ' 

Tlie entity of those that aie not yet. 

Subtlest, but surest becing! Thou by whom 
Our nothing has a dclinition! 

Substantial! shade ! whose sweet allay 
Blends both tlie nooncs of night & day. 

Fates cannot find out a capacity 
Of hurting thee. 

From 'i'hce their lean dilemma, with blunt horn, 
Shrinkes, as the sick moon from the wholsome mom. 

Rich hope! love’s legacy, under lock 
Of faith! still 5j»ending, & still growing stock! 

Our crown-land lyes above yet each meal bt ingi 
A seemly portion for the sonnes of kings. 

Nor will die virgin joyes we wed 
Come Icsse unbroken to our be<l, 

Because that from the bridall cheek of blisse 
Thou ste^’st ns down a distant kisse. 
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Hope’s chasi stealtli harmcs no moie joye's maidenhead 
Then spousall rites prejudge the mavriage bod. ac 

h'air hope! our earlyer hcav’n! by tiioe 
Young time is Ulster to eternity. 

Thy generous wine witli age growes strong, not sowre. 

Nor docs it kill thy fruit, to smell thy flowre. 

I’hy golden, growing, head never hangs down 
Till in the lappe of lo^es full noonc 
It falls; and dyes! o no, it melts away 
A*- doc-s the dawn into the day. 

As lumpes of sug.ir Io.se tlu nisehos; and twine 
Their supj-le esH'nce with the soul of wine. 30 

Fortune? alas, aliove the world’s low warres 
lloj»e walkv ; & kickes the curld heads of con-^pirlng starres. 
Her keel cutts not the waves where These wind? stirr, 
Fortune’s whole lottery is one blank to her. 

Sweet hope ! kind clieai! fair fallacy by thee 
We are not Wjiekk nor What we be, 

But What A Where we would be. I’lius art thou 
Our absent Presence, and our future Now. 

Faith's sister! nurse of fair desire! 

Fear’s antidote! a wise & wcil-stay’d fire! 40 

IVmper twixt chili despair, & torrid joy ! 

Queen Regent in yonge love’s minority ! 

Though the rext chymick vainly chases 
His fugitive gold ihtough all her faces; 

Though love’s more feirce, more fruitlesse, fires assay 
One face more fugitive then all they; 

True hope’s a gionous hunter & her chase, 

The God of nature io the flilds of grace. 

FirE JESU. 

Richard Crashaw. 
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On the 'Death of Air. Crashaw. 

J~yOet and iSdin/! to ihir alone arc pi\cn 
Jr The two most sacicd Noma of Ejrth and J/euve». 

The liard and rarest Union which can be 
Next that of GnJheaJ with Humamtie. 

Long did the Muses banisht Slaves .ibide, 

And built v..in Pyramids to mortal pride; 

Like Moses I'hou (though Sjiclls and Charms withstand) 

Hast brought them nobly home hack to tfu-ir //o/j- Land. 

All wteichul IP(. Potts of Earth', bet 'Phou 
WiTt Livmyi tlic same Poet wfiirn tl-ou’rt AV-:.', 19 

Wi'iilst Angels sing to thee ilieii ayres dome, 

And joy in an applause so gnat as tkne. 

Fquai society with tiieni to hold, 

Thou need'si not make neiu Son^^s, but say the 0!d. 

And tiiey (kind Sjirit'-!) shall all rrioyce to ‘cc 
How little less then They. F.xjhtd Man may lie. 

Still the old Heathen Gods in Numlers dwell, 

I’hc Heavenliesl thing on Earth still keeps up HeU. 

Nor have we yet quite j urg’d the Christian Land; 

Still Idols here, hkc Calves at Bethel stand. jo 

And though Pans Heath long since all Ora.hs broke, 

Yet still in Rhyme ilic Fund Apollo spoke ; 

Nay with the worst of Heaths n dotage We 
(Vain men!) the Monster Il’oman Dtifit\ 

Find and tye our Fates there in a Face^ 

And Paradise io them by w honi we lost it, jilacc. 

What different faults corrupt our Muses thus ? 
hPanton as Gtries, as old fTtves, Fabulous ! 

Thy sjxitlcss Muse, like Mary, did contain 
The boundless Godhead ; she did well disdain ;o 
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I'hat her eUrnal Vent employ’d should be 
On a less subject then FJermtie ; 

And fw a sacred Mistress scorn’d to take, 

lii:i her whom God iiimself scorn’d not his Spouse to make. 

It (in a kind) her Miracle did do; 

A fruitful Mother was, and Virgin too. 

How well (blest Swan) did Fate contrive thy death; 
And owde thee render up thy tuneful breath 
In thy great Mistress Anns? thou most divine 
And richest OJf'erin^ of Lo/etto's Shrine\ 

Where like some holy Sacrijice t’expiie, 

A Fever burns thee, and Love lights the Fire, 
jin^els (they say) brought the fam’ed Chuppel lliere. 

And bore the sacred 1-oad in I’riumph through t!ic air. 
’Tis surer much they biought thee there, and Ihey, 

And Thou, ihcit charge, went sin^in^ all the way. 

F.itdon, my Mother Church, if 1 consent 
That yltt^els led him when from thee he went, 

For even in Frror sure no Danger is 
\Vhcn joyn'd with so much Piety as Hu. 

All, mighty Cod, with shame I speak’t, and grid, 

Ah that our greatest Faults were in Belief \ 

And our weak Reasm were ev’eu weaker yci, 

Ratlicr tlien thus our fViUs too strong for it 
His Faith perhaps in some nice Tenents might 
Be wrong; his Lift, I’m sure, was in the right. 

And I my self a Caihohci will be, 

So far at least, great Saint, to Pray to thee. 

Hail, Bard Tritimphant ! and some rare bestow 
On w, the Potts MiStasst Below! 

Oppos’ed by our old Eo’eniy, adverse Chance, 

Attaetju’ed by Envy, and by Ignorasue, 

Enchain'd by Beasstj, tortur’d by Desires, 
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Expos’d by Tyrant-Lovt to savage BetuU and Ftru» 
Thou from low earth in nobler Flama didst rise, 

And like Elijah^ mount A^vt tlie skies. 

£/t/Aj-hke (but with a wish much less, 

More fit thy Grealiuu, and aiy Liitlmess) 

Lo here I beg (I wliom iliou once didst ]>rove 
So humble to Ettem^ so Goud to Love\ 

Not that thy Spirit might on me DouUed be, 

I ask but Ha}J thy mighty Spirit for Me. 

And when ray Mtue soars with so strong a Wing, 

’'rwill learn of things DivinCf and first of Ihet to smg. 

Abraham CeivUy. 


‘Destinie. 

Hoc quoqi Fatule eii sic ipium exprnJrre F>itum. Manil. 

O Trance and untuUuraU lets stay and see 
O This Pageant of a Proift^ie. 

Lo, of themselves th’enlivcned Chetmen move, 

Lo, the unbred, ill-organ’d Pieca |)rote, 

As full of Art, and Jnluslr 'uy 
Of Courage and of PohctCy 

As we our ulvee who think tiier’s nothing Wise but We. 
Here a proud Pawn radniire 
I’hat still advancing higher 
At top of all became 
Another Thing and Name. 

Here I’m amaz’ed at th'actions of a Knight, 

That does bold wonders in the fighu 
Here I the losing party blame 
For those false Mow that break the Gam, 
That to their Crave the Bag, the conquered Pucet bring. 
And above all, th* ill Conduct of the Mated K$ng, 
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What c’re these item, what e’re Phtiotophie 
And Seiut or Reiun te)l (sud 1) 

These Tilings have Life, EUction^ Libertie ; to 

'Tis their own IVUdm molds their StaU^ 

Their Faullt and Virtutt make their Fait. 

Tliey do, they do (said I) but strait 
Lo from my’enlightned Eyes the Mists and shadows fell 
That hinder Spiriti from being Vtitbk, 

And, lo, I saw two An^tU plaid the Mate. 

With Man^ alas, no otherwise it proves, 

An unseen Hand makes all their Moves. 

And some are Great, and some are Small, 

Some climb to good, some from good Fortune fall, 30 

Some IVisemen, and some Fools we call 
Figures, alas, of Speech, for Destiny plays us all. 

Me from the womb the M'uiwift Must did take: 

She cut my Navel, wash me, and mine Head 
With her own Hands she Fashioned ; 

Siie did a Covenant with me make, 

And ctreumeued my lender Soul, and thus she spake, 

Thou of my Church shall be, 

He^e and renounce (said she) 

Wealth, Honor, Pleasures, all the World for Me 40 

Thou neither great at Court, oor in the War, 

Nor at th* Exchange shalt be, oor at the wrangling Bar. 
Content thy self with the small Barren Praise, 

That oeglectcd Ferse does raise. 

She spake, and all my years to come 
Took lh«r unlucky Doom. 

Their several ways of Lt/e let others ehuse, 

Their several pleasures let them use, 

I was bom for Love, and for a Muse. 
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^ With Fate what boots it to contend ? 50 

Such I such aitiy and so must etui. 

The Star that did my Being frame, 

Was but a Lambent Flame^ 

And some small Light it did dispence, 

But neither Heat nor Inf.uence. 

No Matter, Catuley^ let proud Fortune see, 

That thou canst her desj'isc no less then the docs Thee, 

Let all her girts the portion be 
Of Folly, Lust, and Flattery, 

Fraud, Extortion, Calumnie, 60 

Murder, Infidelitie, 

Rebellion and II\j)Ocrisie. 

Do Thou nor grieve nor Hath to be, 

As all th’inspircil tuneful Men, 

And all thy great Forefathers were from Homer down to Ben. 

Abraham Cowley 


Hymn. To Light. 

F irst bom of Chaot^ uho so fair didst come 

From the old Negro*t darksome womb! 

Which when it saw the lovely Child, 

The melancholly Mass put on kind looks and smil’d. 

Thou 'Hde of Glory which no Rest dost know. 

But eter Ebb, and ever Flow ! 

Thou Golden shower of a true Jove ! 

Who does in thee descend, and Heav’n to Earth make Lore! 
Hail active Natures watchful Life and Health! 

Her Joy, her Ornament, and Wealth! ic 

Hail to thy Husband Heat, and T^ee I 
Thoo the worlds beauteous Bride, the lusty Bridegroom He! 
SMIJ 0 
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Say from what Goldeo Quivers of the Sky, 

Do aii thy winged Arrows dy ? 

Swiftness and Power by Birth are thine: 

From thy Great Sire they came, thy Sire the word Divine. 

Tis, I believe, this Archery to show, 

That so much cost in Colours thou, 

And ski)) in Painting dost bestow, 

Upon thy ancient Arms, the Gawdy Heav'niy Bow. 30 

Swift as iight Thoughts their empty Carriere run, 

Thy Race is (Inisht, when begun, 

)Lct a Post-Ange) start with Thee, 

And Thou the Goal of Earth shalt reach as soon as He: 

Thou in the IVloons bright Chariot proud and gay, 

Dost thy bright wood of Stars survay; 

And all the year dost with thee bring 
Of thousand Dowry Lights thine own Nocturna) Spring. 

Thou i’ejr/iiM-iike dost round thy Lands above 

The Suns gilt Tent for ever move, i? 

And still as thou in pomp dost go 
The shining Pagnnts of the World attend thy show. 

Nor amidst all these Triumphs dost thou scorn 
The humble G)ow>worms to adorn, 

And wiUi those living spangles gild, 

(0 Greatness without Pride!) the Bushes of the Field. 

^^ght, and her ugly Subjects thou dost fright, 

And sleep, the lazy Owl of Night; 

Asham’d and fearfal to appear 

They skreen their horrid shapes with the black Hemisjdiere. 40 
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With Vm there hasts, aod wildly takes the Aiarm, 
or painted Dreams, a busie swarm, 

At the fin.1 opening of thine eye, 

The various Clusters break, the antick Atomes fly 

The guilty SeqKrnts, and obscener Beasts 

Creep conscious to their secret rests; 

Nature to thee does revi-rence pay, 

Hi Omens, and ill Sights removes out of thy way. 

At thy aj’|>earancc, Grief it self is said, 

To shake his Wings, and rowse his Head. 50 

And cloudy care has often took 
A gentle beamy Smile reflected from thy Look. 

At iliy ap])earancc, Fear it self grows bold ; 

Thy Sun-shine melts away his Cold. 

Encourag’d at the sight of Thee, 

To the cheek Colour comes, and firmness to the knee. 

Even Lust the Master of a hardned Face, 

Blushes if thou beest in the j>lace, 

To darkness’ Curtains he retires, 

In Sympathizing Night he rowls his smoaky Fires. 60 

When, Goddess, thou liftst up Uiy wakened Head, 

Out of the Mornings purple bed, 

Thy Quire of Birds about thee play, 

And all the joyful world salutes the rising day. 

The Ghosts, and Monster Spirits, that did presume 
A Bodies Privilege to assume, 

Vanish again invisil^y, 

And Bodies gain agen their fisibaity. 
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All the Worlds bravery that delights our Eyes 

Is but thy scv’ra! Liveries, j>o 

Thou the Rich Dy on them bcstowcst, 

Thy nimble Pencil Paints this Landskape as thou go’st 

A Crimson Garment in the Rose thou wear’st; 

A Crown of studded Gold thou bear’st, 

The Virgin Lillies in their White, 

Are clad but witlt tlie Lawn of almost Naked Light. 

The Violet, springs little Infant, stands, 

Girt in thy purple Swadling-bands; 

On the fair Tulip thou dost dote; 

Thou cloath’st it in a gay and party-colour’d Coat. lo 

With Flame condenst thou dost the Jewels fix, 

And solid Colours in it mix: 

Flcra her self envyes to see 
Flowers fairer then her own, and durable as she. 

Ah, Goddess! would thou could’st thy hand withhold, 

And be less Liberal! to Gold; 

Didst thou less value to it give, 

Ot how much care (alas) might’st thou poor Man relieve! 

To me the Sun is more delighfui farr, 

And all fair Dayes much fairer arc. fo 

But few, ah wondrous few there be, 

Who do not Gold preferr, 0 Goddess, ev’o to Thee. 

Thrau|h the soft wayes of Heaven, and Air, and Sea, 

Which open all their Pores to Thee; 

Like a deer River thou dost glide, 

And with thy Living Stream throngb the close Channels thde. 
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But where firm Bodies thy free course opjiose, 

Gently thy source the Land oreflowes; 

Takes there possession, and does make, 

Of Colours mingled, Light, a thick and sunding Lake. too 
But the vast Ocean of unbounded Day 

In th* Empyrean Heaven does stay. 

Thy Rivers, Lakes, and Springs below 
From thence took first their Rise, thither at last must Flow. 

Abraham CotvUy. 


On an Houre-glassc. 

M y Life is mcasui’d by this glasse, this glasse 
By all those little Sands that thorough |>asse. 

See how they presse, see how they strive, which shall 
With greatest speed and greatest tjuicknessc f..il. 

See bow they raise a little Mount, and then 
With their owne weight doe level! It agen. 

But when th’ have all got thorough, they give o’re 
Their nimble sliding dowoe, tod move no more. 

Just such is man whose houres still forward run, 

Being almost finisbt ere they are begun; lo 

So perfect nothings, such light blasts are we, 

That ere w’are ought at all, we cease to be. 

Do what we will, our hasty minutes fiy, 

And while we sleep, what do we else but die ? 

How transient are our Joyes, how short tlieir day I 
They creepe on towards us, but fiie away. 

How stioj^g are our sorrowes I where they gaine 
But the least footing, there they will remaioe. 

How groundlesse are our hopes, how they deceive 

Our rhiMkh tboughts, aod ooeiy sorrow leave 1 so 
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How feall are our feares! they blast us still, 

Still reod us, still with gnawing passions fill; 

How senselcsse are our wishes, yet how great! 

With what toile we pursue them, with what sweat I 
Yet most times for our hurts, so small we see, 

Like Children crying for some Mercuric. 

This gapes for Marriage, yet his fickle head 
Knows not what cares waite on a Marriage bed. 

This Towes Virginity, yet knowes not what 
Lonenesse, griefc, discontent, attends that state. jo 

Desires of wealth anothers wishes hold. 

And yet how many have been choak’t with Gold ? 

This onely hums for honour, yet who shall 
Ascend the higher, shall more wretched fall. 

This thirsts for knowledge, yet how is it bought 
With many a sleeplesse night and racking thought? 

This needs will travel), yet how dangers lay 
Most secret Ambuscado's in the way? 

These triumph in their Beauty, though it shall 
Like a pluck’t Rose or fading Lillie fall. 40 

Anotlter boasts strong armes, ’las Giants have 
By silly Dwarfes been drag'd unto thnr grave. 

These ruffle in rich silke, though ne’re so gay, 

A well plum’d Peacock is more gay then they. 

Poore man, what artl A Tennis ball of Errour, 

A Ship of Giasse toss’d in a Sea of terrour. 

Issuing ia blood and ;K}rrow from the wombe, 

Crauling in teares and mwmi ng to the tombe, 

How slippery are thy pathes, how sure thy fall, 

How art thou Nothing when th' art most of all I 

John HaU. 


50 
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The E\-equy. 

ACcepl U)ou Shrine of my dead Saint, 
i \ Instead of Dirges this complaint; 

And for sweet flowres to crown thy hearse, 

Receive a stiew of weeping verse 

From thy griev'd friend, whom thou raight'st see 

^)uite melted into tears for thee. 

Dear loss ! since thy untimely fate 
My task hath been to meditate 
On thee, on thee: thou art the book, 

The library whereon 1 look lo 

Though almost blind. For thee (lov’d day) 

I languish out not live the day, 

Using 00 other exercise 

But wbat I practise with mine eyes: 

By which wet glasses I find out 
How lazily lime creeps about 
To one that mourns: this, onely this 
My exercise and bus'ness is: 

So I compute the weary houres 

With sighs dissolved into showres. to 

Kor wonder if my time go thus 
Backward and most pre]x>sterous; 

Thou hast benighted me, tliy set 
This Eve of blackness did beget, 

Who was’t my day, (though overcast 
Befoit thou had'st thr Noon-tide past) 

And I rememb^ must in tears. 

Thou scarce had’st seen so nuny yean 
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As Day tells houres. By thy cieer Soa 
My love and fortune first did run; 

But thou wilt nerer more appear 
Folded within my Hemisphear, 

Since both thy light and motion 
Like a fled Star is fall’n and gon, 

And twixt me and my souies dear wish 
The earth now interposed is, 

Which such a strange eclipse doth make 
As ne’re was read in Almanake. 

I ^uld allow thee for a time 
To darken me and my sad Clime, 49 

Were it a month, a year, or ten, 

I would thy exile live til! then; 

And all that space my mirth adjourn. 

So thou wouldst promise to return; 

And putting off thy ashy shrowd 
At length disperse this sorrows cloud. 

But woe is me 1 the longest date 
Too narrow is to calculate 
These empty hopes: never shall I 
Be so much blest as to descry 50 

A glimpse of thee, till that day come 
Which shall the earth to cindm dooroe, 

And a fierce Feaver must calcine 
The body of this world like thine, 

(My Little World!) that fit of fire 
Once off, our bodies shat! aspire 
To our souies bliss: then we shall rise, 

And view our selves with cleerer eyes 

In that calm Region, where no night 

Can hide us from each others sight (o 
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time, thou hast her earth ; much good 
May my harm do thee. Since it stood 
With Heaven? will I might not call 
Her longer mine, I give thee all 
My short-livM right and interest 
In her, whom living I lov’d best: 

With a most free and bounteous grief, 

I give thee what I could not keep. 

Be kind to her, and prethee look 

Thou write into thy Doonis-day book ?o 

Each parcel! of this Rarity 

Which in thy Casket shrin’d doth ly: 

See that thou make thy reck’oing strelght, 

And yield her back again by weight j 
For thou must audit on thy trust 
Each graine and atome of this dust, 

As thou wilt answer Him that lent. 

Not gave thee my dear Monument, 

So close the ground, and *bout her shade 
Black curtains draw, my BruU is laid. 

Sleep on roy Low in thy cold bed 
Never to be disquieted I 
My last good night! Thoo wilt not wake 
TUI I thy fate shall pverukc: 

TUI age, or grief, or sickness, must 
Mwry my body to that dust 
It so much loves; and fill the room 
My heart keeps empty in thy Tomb. 

Stay for me there; I wUl not fail* 

To meet thee in that hollow Vale. 

And think not much of my delays 
I am already on the wayi 
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Aod foiiow thee with all tlie speed 
Desire can make, or sorrows breed. 

Each minute is a short degree, 

And ev’ty houre a step towards thee. 

At night when I betake to rest, 

Next morn I rise necrer my West 
Of life, almost by eight houres saile, 

Then when sleep breath’d his drowsie gale. loo 

Thus from the Sun my Bottom stcars, 

And my daycs Com])ass downward bears: 

Nor labour 1 to stemme the tide 
Through wliich to Thtt I swiftly glide. 

*Tis true, with shame and grief 1 yield, 

Thou like the Vann first took’st the field, 

And gotten bast the victory 

In thus adventuring to dy 

Before me, whose more years might crave 

A just precedence in the grave. iw 

But heark! My Pulse like a soft Drum 

Beats my approach, tells 7 heel come; 

And slow howere my marches be, 

1 shall at last sit down by TIm. 

The thought of this bids me go on, 

And wait my dissolution 
With hope and comfort. Dear (forgive 
The crime) I am content to live 
Divided, with but half a heart, 

Till we shall meet and oever part. ito 


Henry King, 
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tA Contemplation upon flowers. 

B Rave flowers, that I could gallant it like you 
And be as little vaine, 

You come abroad, and make a harmelcsse shew, 

And to your bedds of Earthe againe ; 

You are not jiroud, you know your birth 
For your Embroiderd garments arc from Earth: 

You doe obey your moneths, and times, but I 
Would have it eter springe, 

My fate would know noe winter, nerer dye 

Nor thinke of such a thing ; lo 

Oh that I could my bedd of Earth but view 

And Smile, and looke as Cbcarcfully as you; 

Oh teach me to see Death, and not to feare 
But rather to take truce ( 

How often have I seene you at a Beerc, 

And there look fresh and spruce; 

You fragrant flowers then teach me that my breath 
Like yours may sweeten, and perfume my Death. 

H. Kinge, 
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On a Drop of Dew. 

S Ee how the Orient Dew, 

Shed from the Bosom of the Morn 
Into the blowing Roses, 

Yet careless of its Mansion new; 

For the clear Region where Was born 
Round in its self incloses: 

And in its little Globes Extent, 

Frames as it can its nati?e Element. 

How it the purple fiowV docs slight. 

Scarce touching where it lyes, lo 

But gazing back upon the Skies, 

Shines with a mournful Light; 

Like its own Tear, 

Because so long dividi'd from the Sphear. 

Restless it roules and unsecure, 

Trembling lest it grow impure: 

Till the warm Sun pitty it’s Pain, 

And to the Skies exhale it back again. 

So the Soul, that Drop, that Ray 
Of the clear Fountain of Eternal Day, to 

Codd it within the humane ilowV be sent, 

Remembring still its former height, v 
Shims the sweat leaves and blossoms green; 

And, mmllectlng its own Light, 

Does, in its pure and circling thoughts, express 
The greattr Heaven in an Heavro less. 

In how coy a Figure wound, 

Every way it turns away t 
So the Worid excluding round, 

Yet recdvtng in the Day. 90 
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Dark beneath^ but bright above t 
Here disdaining, thm tn Love. 

How loose and easie hence to go: 

How girt and ready to ascend. 

Moving but 00 a point below, 

It all abwit does upwards bend. 

Such did the Manna's sacred Dew deslii t 
White, and intire, though congeal’d and chill. 

Congeal'd on Earth : but does, dissolving, run 
Into the Glories of th* Almighty Sun. 4 ® 

Andrew Marvell. 


The Garden. 


H Ow vainly meo themselves amaze 

To win the Palm, the Oke, or Bayes; 

And their uncessant Labours see 
Crown’d from some single Herb or Tree, 

Whose short and narrow verged Shade 
Does prudently their Toyles upbraid ; 

While all Flow'rs and all Trees do close 
To weave the Garlands of re})ose. 

quiet, have I found thee here, 

And Innocence thy Sister dear! to 

Mistaken long, 1 sought you then 
In boaie Companies of Men. 

Your sacred Plants, if here below, 

Only among the Plants will grow. 

Sociecy is all but mde, 

To delicious Solitude. 
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No white nor red was ever seen 
So aniVous as this lovely green. 

Fond Lovers, cruel as their Flame, 

Cut in these Trees their Mistress name. ic 

Little, Alas, they know, or heed, 

How far these Beauties Hers exceed t 
Fair Trees 1 where s’ecr your barkes I wound, 

No Name shall but your own be found. 

When we have run our Passions heat, 

Love hither makes his best retreat. 

The Gotity that mortal Beauty chase, 

Still in a Tjee did end their race. 

ApoHo hunted Daphne so, 

Only that Slie might Laurel grow. 30 

And Pan did after Syrinx sj)eed, 

Not as a Nymph, but for a Reed. 

What wond’ruus Life in this I lead ! 

Ripe Apples drop about my head; 

The Luscious Clusters of the Vine 
Upon my MouUi do crush their Wine; 

Nectaren, and curious Peaclt, 

Into ray hands themselves do reach; 

Stumbling on Melons, as I pass, 

Insnar’d with Flow'rs, I fall on Grass.. 40 

Mean while the Mind, from pleasure leu, 

Withdraws into its happiness: 

The Mind, that Ocean udiere each kind 
Does streight its own resemblance hod i 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 

Far other Worlds, and c^ber Seat { 

Annihilating dl that’s made 

To a greoi Thought in a gnen Shadeu 
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, Here at the Fountains sliding foot, 

Or at some Fruit«trees mossy root, 50 

Casting the Bodies Vest aside, 

My Soul into the boughs does glide: 

There like a Bird it sits, and sings, 

Then whets, and combs its silver Wings; 

And, till prepar'd for longer flight, 

Waves in its Plumes the various Light. 

Such was that happy Garden-state, 

While Man there walk'd without a Mate; 

After a Place so pure, and sweet, 

What other Help could yet be meet 1 60 

But 'twas beyond a Mortal’s share 
To wander solitary there: 

Two Paradises 'iwere in one 
To live in Paradise alone. 

How well the skilful Gainer drew 
Of flow'rs and herbes this Dial new; 

Where from above tlte milder Sun 
Does through a fragrant Zodiack run; 

And, as it works, th’ industrious Bee 
Computes its time as well as we. 70 

How could such sweet and wholsome Hours 
Be reckon’d but with herbs and flow'rs 1 


Andrew Marvell 
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{The Metaphysical Sectarian.') 

H e was ia Lt^tck a great Critick, 

Profoundly skill’d in Analytlck. 

He could distinguish, and divide 
A Hair ’twixt South and Soutb-Wnt side: 

On either which he would dispute, 

Confute, change hands, »}d still confute. 

He'd undertake to prove by force 
Of Argument, a Man’s no Horse. 

He’d prove a Buzard is no Fowl, 

And that a Lord may be an Owl; lo 

A Calf an Alderman, a Goose a JutUce, 

And Rooks CommlUe-mtn and Trutteet. 

He'd run in Debt by Disputation, 

And pay with Ratiocination. 

All this by Syllogism, true 
In Mood and Figure, he would do. 

For Rhetorick, he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a Trope: 

And when he hapned to break olT 

I’th middle of his speech, or cough, to 

H’had hard words, nsuly to shew why, 

And tell what Rules he did it by. 

Else when oath greatest An be spoke, 

You’d think be talk’d like other folk. 

For all a Rhe«>ricians Rules 
Tcich nothing but to name his Tools. 

His tHdinary Rate of Speech 
In lofonets of aoood wu rich. 
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\ Babylontib dialect, 

Which leaned Pedants much affect. 

It was a parti-colour'd dress 
Of patch’d and pyball’d l^angnnges: 

’Twas En^btb cut on Grttk and Latin, 

Like Fustian heretofore on Satiin. 

It had an odd promiscuous Tone, 

As if h’ had talk’d tliree parts in one. 

Which made some think when be did gabble, 
Th* had heard three Labourers of Babtl ; 

Or CerUrut himself pronounce 
A Leash of Languages at once. 

This he as volubly would vent, 

As if his stock would ne’r be spent. 

And truly to support that charge 
He had supplies as vast and large. 

For he could coyn or counterfeit 
New words with little or no wit: 

Words so debas’d and hard, no stone 
Was hard enough to touch them on. 

And when with hasty noise he spoke 'em, 
The Ignorant for currant took 'cm, 

That had the Orator who once 
Did fill his Mouth with Pebble stones 
When he harangu'd, but known his Phrase, 
He would have us’d no other ways. 

In Matbcmatieif he was greater 
Then Tjcbo Brahe, or Erra Pater : 

For he by Geometrick scale 
Could take the riie of Pott »/ AU ; 

Resolve by Signes and Tangents straight, 

If Brteki or Butter wanted weight; 

f 


.1 
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And wisely tell what hour o*th day 
The Clock does strike, by Algtbra. 

Beside he was a shrewd Philosopher ; 

And had read every Text and gloss over: 

What eVe the crabbed’st Author hath 
He understood b’implicit Faith, 

What ever Sceptick could inquere for; 

For every why he had a therefore \ 

Knew more tlien foity of them do, 

As far as words and terms could go. 70 

All which he understood by Rote, 

And as occasion serv’d, would quote; 

No matter whether right or wrong: 

They might be either said or sung. 

His Notions lilted things so well, 

That which was which he could not tell; 

But oftentimes mistook the one 

For th’othcr, as Great Clerks have done. 

He could reduce all things to Acts 

And knew their Natures by Abstracts, 80 

Where Entity and Quiddity 

The Ghosts of defunct Bodies fiie; 

Where Truth in Person does appear, 

Like words congeal’d in Northern Air. 

He knew whai's vshaty and that's as high 
As Mttaphyjkk wit can fly. 

In School Divituty as able 
As be that higbt IrrtJrags^U \ 

Profound in all the Nominal 

And real ways beyond them all, 90 

And with as delicate a Hand 

Could twist as tough a Rope of Saod, 
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^od weave fine Cobwebs, iit for skull 
Thai's empty when the Moon is full; 

Such as take Lodgings id a Head 
That's to be lett unfurnished. 

He could raise Scruples dark and nice, 

And after solve 'em in a trice: 

As if Divinity had catch'd 

The Itch, of purjiose to be scratch’d 5 100 

Or, like a Mountebank, did wound 
And stab her self with doubts profound, 

Oncly to shew with how small pain 
The sores of faith arc cur’d again; 

Although by woful piouf we find, 

They always leave a Scar beluml 
He knew the Seat of Paradise, 

Could tell in what degree it lies: 

And, as he was dispos’d, could proie 

Below the Moon, or else above it; no 

\Vhat JJdm dreamt of when his Bride 

Came from her Closet in his side; 

Whether the Devil tempted her 
By a Nigh Dutch Interpreter: 

If either of them had a Navel; 

Who first made Musick malleable: 

Whether the Serpent at the fall 
Had cloven Feet, or none at all, 

All this without a Gloss or Comment, 

He would oariddle in a moment 1*0 

In proper terms, such as men smatter 
When they throw out and miss the matter. 

Samuel Butler. 




NOTES. 

LOVE POEMS. 

p. I. n>e gooJ-morrotv. 

1 . 4. ‘ The seaven sleepers den *. The seven young men of 
Eplicsus w!io duting the jwrsccuiion of Diocletian took refuge in 
a cavern, and having fallen asleep were there entombed (a. d. a 50), 
but were found alive in 479, in the reign of 'rheodo^ius. See 
Baring-Gould’s Livtt of tht SainU, 

I. 20. ‘ If our two loves be one *, &c. If our two loves arc ont. 
dissolution is impossible; and the same is true if Uiough hut 
they are always alike. Wi.at is simple, as God or Uie soul, 
cannot be dissolved; nor compounds, e.g. the heavenlv bodies, 
between whose elements there is no contrariety. * Non enini 
inrenitur corruptio, nisi ubi invenitur contrarietas; generrationes 
enim et corruptiones ex contrariis et in contraria sunt' (Aquinas). 
‘ 'l oo good for mere wit It contains a deep practical truth, this 
triplet' (Coleridge). 

p. 5. Swftett lovty / Jo no! goe. 

U. 6-8. What is probably another arrangement of these lines 
by the author is found in later editions: 

At the last must part 'lis best, 

Thus to use myself in jest 
By faioed deaths to die. 

p. 7. jiirt and Angelt. 

L 19. ‘ Ev’ry thy baire ’, i. e. ‘ thy every hair' and ‘even thy 
least liair *. In common use with the superlative; 

I say such lore is never blind ; but rather 
Alive to every the minutest spot. 

Browning, Para:ehiu. 

n. *5-4. * ftce, and winp Of aire *. Angels who appeared to 
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I^otes. 


miTi did so by ‘■i^'^uming’ a body of thickened air, like m;'.: 
(Aquina'i, Summa 'I'Lrol. i. yi. 2). 

I*. 8. 7'he Jnn'n'ertarif. 

1. iS. ‘inmates’, 1.e. ‘lodgers^ not members of the farm!}, 
sometimes ‘ foreigners, strangers 

So spake the Encmie of Mankind, enclos'd 
Jo Serpent, Inmate bad. 

Pisraihse Lost, ix. 494-5. 

I. 22. ‘ wee no more &c.: ‘ wee ’ is the MS. reading, ‘now ’ 
that of tlie editions. ‘ In beaten we siiall indeed be blest, bap; v . 
but so will all, equally b.iptiy; wlieie.is iiere on earth we aic 
kings ruling one another, the best of kings ruling the best 0! 
subjects.’ ‘Sir, ib.it all who are hajpy are equally happy is ni>i 
tiue. A jie.isant and a ptiilosopher may be equally sMtsfeJ, but 
not equ.dly hiif'/’y, Ilapjiiness consists in the multiplicity ot 
agreeable consciousness. A peasant has not capacity for equal 
happiness with a philosopher' (Bosw'cl!, Johnson), 

p. 9. T'u'icknam garden. Addressed probably to tlie Duchess 
of Bedford, who Ined at Twickenliam. Donne’s patroness and 
the object of some of his mo'-t ten id but enigmatic verses. 
Com]>are A Koiturnall uj>on S(. Lwia Day. 

1 . I. ' Blasted with sighs ire. ‘ The very stones of the Chapel,’ 
he wrote once when preaching in Lent to very small congregations, 
* break out into foliage and tiuit—I am the only dead thing who 
can bring forth nothing alne’ [Cou’lfy Evan^thtty May I918. 
Father Congreve). ‘Sunoundedi.e, overllow’d. 

I. 17. ‘groane’, so MSS.; the editions read ‘grow*. The 
refeience is to the suiierstition that the mandrake groaned or 
shrieked when torn up with a fatal clTcct to the bearer. 

L 18. ‘Ora stone fountaine &c. 

gii mai neve sotto a! so! disparve 
Come io semi' me lutto venir mono 
E farmi una fontana a pi& d'un faggio; 

Gr.in temjio umido tenni quel viaggio. 

Ciii udl mai d’uom vero nascer fonte ? 

Petrarch, Can. xxiii. 115 f. 
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Some unknown grore 
ril find, where by ihe nmaclo of I-ote 
rii turnc a fountain and divide the yeere 
Bv Dunib'nng every moment witli a leere. 

H.il'in.'.ton, C.uLirii, ‘ d'o Ke.i'ion.* 

Slow, slow, fresh fount, keej) time with niv '•ih te.ires. 

Jonson, Cynihi.t i RrvrlU, 1 . ii. 

p. 10. The Dreamt. 

I. 7. ‘'I'hou art so truth’, l.ike God, you are not only true, 
but truth itself. 

lo vepgio ben che ginm';i.ai non m s.i7ia 
Nostro intellet'o, se il ver non lo illustM, 

Dr fuor dal qua! ne>'- m vcro si spazia. 

D.mte, Par.iJiiu. iv 124-7 

1 !. 16-17. ‘And kncw’^t my thoughts, oeyond , A:c. Ihe 
comni.i neces'-iry, for D^.n^l• docs run say she knew tii' 
thoughts oeiter tlian an ang' 1 could, hut that she read his iho. g'its 
ditecilv, which God only, aiul not the ar;g; .'. can uo. 

II . 27-8. * Perchance as torches 4 c. ‘ If it (a torcli] have 

never been lighted, it does not easily take light, but it must be 
bruised and beaten first; if it have Iv-m ligiited and put out . . . 
it does easily conceive fire.’ [Tfly termor.}, 36, p. 33 *-) 

p. 11. yf VMutton : of weeping, 'riie first is a general title 
given to several of the i>oems. ‘ Ut weeping ’ states the sp,-cial 
tlieme. 

I. 9. ‘divers’, i. e. ‘ diverse . 

p. 1 2. The Meisdp^t. 

1. 14. ‘crosse’, i.e. ‘cancel’, nditions real ‘break . 

Eximine well tliy bc.iu:y with my truth, 

And cross my cures, ere greater sums ar.se 

Daniel, Deha., I. 

p. !t. /t not'turnall upon S Luciet day. 

I. 12. ‘every dead thing'. He is the quintessence of all 
negations, ‘absence, darkness, death; things^which are not , 
the quintessence even of that * first nothing rom w ic a 
things are created, ‘ Of this we will say no more; for this 
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Notes. 


• 

are signed J. H. The latter poem is in a Chetham Library MS. 
(Manchester) and a British Museum MS. ascribed with some 
others to * Mr. Hoskins ’. Of not many wandering serenteeath- 
century poems is the authorship so well documented, 
p. 34. On bit Mittrit^ iht Queen of Bohmia. 

1 . 5, ‘What are you when the Sun shall rise?* This is the 
ReSquiat Wottonianae^ 1651,and! have let it stand. 
It gires a less pleasing picture than witi) ‘ Moon * for ‘ Sun \ but 
a sharjicr antithesis. Compare the Aiabtan poet Nabigha’s 
address to King Nu'man: 

All other kings are stars and thou a sun: 

When the sun rises^ lo! the heavens are bare. 

R. A. Nicholson, /t Literary Hittory of the Aroht^ I 9 C> 7 - 
But the reading ‘moon* appears early, in Esters Madrigals^ 
Sixth Set, 1634, and in all the MS. copies of the poem in the 
British Museum, which Professor Moore Smith has kindly 
examined for me. The reading ‘moon* is better adapted 
to a woman: 

And all tlie foulc which in his Hood did dwell 
Gan flock about these twaine, that did excell 
The rest, so far, as Cynthia doth shend 
The lesser starres. Spenser, Prothalamion, J 19-33. 
Another variant is‘passions* for ‘Voyces*, 1 . 8, which is also 
an improvement. But the Madrigal books and MSS. have less 
justifiable variations. 1 have therefore reprinted the Re/. fVot. 
versioQ u it stands. My texts art not eclectic. The reading 
* Sun' is supported by a phrase in Ponne's Epitha/amion ,. . 
on the Lady Elizabeth and Count Palatiney 1613, possibly the 
date of Wotton's song. Donne speaks of her as a sun, stanza vii: 
Here lies a shee Sunne, and a hee Moooe here, 

She gives the best light to his spbeare, Ac. 

The bolder hyperbole is ‘ roeupliysical'. 

pp. 15-6, Lovet Fictorie. From Aurelian Townshend’s 
Pomt and Matlii, ed. E. K. Chambers, Oxford, 1913. The 
ascription of this and the following poem to Townshend is to 
some extent coojectural The Malone MS. 13 (Bodleian), p. 51, 
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and Worcester College MS. 58. p. 137, liave many rariants in 
the first of these poems. See E. K. Chambers’s edition, 
pp. 101 and 115. 

p. 27. over a Tomi. Dated 1617. 

p. 28. yfn Ode upon a iluettion, &c. 'I'he spirit and cadence 
of this Ode seem to me to echo Donne's The Extmie^ though 
the philosopliic theme 1$ diiicrenu Donne's is a justification of 
the body as an intermediary in the most Sjiirltu.il love; Herliert’s, 
a plea for immortility based on the transcendent worth of love. 
An earlier version of the poem, Professor Moore Smith tells me, is 
in Add. MS. 37I57» British Museum, where the poem is dated 
1630. 

I. I. 'her Infant-birth’, i.e. probably the snowdrops and 
earliest flowers. They had faded, and—as tiiough N.'turc wept 
for them—a season of rain had followed. 1 owe this interprcution 
to Professor Moore Smith. 

p. 34. To my incomtant Miitrh. A characteristically ‘ meta¬ 
physical ’ vaiiation on the old theme of Wyjtt’s ‘My lute, 
awake! * Compare with the last stanza Wyatt’s; 

Vengeance shall fall 00 thy diMiain 
That mak’st but game of earnest pain { 

'I'row not alone under the sun 
Untjuit to cause thy lovers plain; 

Although my late and 1 have done. 

The ‘ metaphysical' notes are the meuphor of cxconinronicaiion, 
apt^tasy, and damnation; the closely knit logical structure; the 
vehement close. 

Printtd from Cmw’t Pormt. 1651. The text of C.tew's 
poem, needs revision, and the canon reconsideration, face C. L- 
I’owell, • New Material on Thomas Carew MoJrrm Lmgiuiit 
i?«rrrtir, July, 1916. 

f. i$. Iniraitfun iauly ihrtaliud. A familiar conceiu See 
Ronsard, Shakespeare, *c. i but tire dose is Donneao. Compare 
Elegy fii, ‘ Nature's lay Ideot, 1 taught thee to lore ’, and Elegy 

xix: 

Like pictures, or like books gay corerings mad* 

For Uy-men, arc ali women thus airiy'd | 
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Themselves are mystick books, which only wee 
(Whom their imputed grace will dignific) 

Must see reveal’d. 

p. 36. lUernUy of Lovf protested. 

1 , 16. ‘ Shall, like a hallowed Lamp, for ever bum/ Compare • 

Now, as in Tullia’s tonibc one lampc burnt clear 
Unchang’d for fifiecne hundred yeare. 

Donne, Epiihalamion (Earl of Somerset), xi. 

* Why some lamps inciwle in those bodic*^ have burned many 
bundled years, as that discovered in the Sepulchre of the 
sister of Cueroy and that of 0 /il>ius many years after, near 
Padua V (Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Errors, iii. 21.) 

‘ They had a precious composition for lamps, amongst the 
aneients, reserved especially for Tomhes, which kept light for 
many hundreds of yeares/ (Donne, Fifty Sermons, 36, p. 324.) 

p. 38. Ask me no more nuhere Jove bestowes. 

I. n. ‘dividing throati.e.*descanting’,‘warbling*. ‘Divi* 
sion ’ IS ‘ the execution of a rapid melodic passage *. One seems 
to hear and see Celia executing elaborate trills as Carew sits 
entranced. 

p. 39. To Roses in the losome of Castara. From Habington’s 
Castara, The first Part, 1634. 

p. 40. Of thee {kind loj). From Fragmenta Aurea. A 
Co/leetioa of all ilse Incomparable Peeces, written by Sir John 
Suekhng, 1646. 

p, 4I. Oh! for some honest Lovers ghost. Compare Donne's 
Loves Deitie {Poems, Oxford, 1912, i, 54): 

I long to talke with some old lovers ghost, &c. 

p. 43. Out upon it, / have lov’d. From The Last Remmns of 
S' John SuckBng, l 65 S>. 

p. 44. To Cynthia. From Kynaston's LeoBne and Sydanis. 
li'ith sundry ajectionate addresses to Ins mtsiresse, under the name 
of Cynthia, 1642 (‘Cyoihiadespp. 48-9). 
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p. 45. Noe more unto my thoughts appeare. This anj tlif 
next poem are fiom Malone MS. 13. (liudlcun) pp. 65, 83. 

p. 49. The Lark now leaves hit'w.itry Nest. From Davfiunt’s 
Works, 1673. 

11 . 11-12. ‘ Awake, awake, break through \ Ac. Con)j'arc: 

Olliers neare you shall whi‘^i)cring sjH'akc, 

And wagers lay, at which side day will bic.ike, 

And win by ob-'erving, then, whose hand 11 is 
That opens first a curuine, hers or his. 

Donne, Eptlhalamion ... on the l^Jy Ehzaletb, Ac. 

In 1 . 4, 1673 reads ‘to implore’; and in the ritst |K)cm, 
1. 22, ‘all her Lover.T’. 

p. 51. Loves Horoscope. From Steps to the Temple. Sacred 
Poems, with other Delights of the Muses, 164(1, 1648. 

1 . 25. ' twin’d ujion ’, were united on. Compare: 

true Libertie 

Is lost, which alwayes wuli light Reason dwells 
Twinn’d, and from her hath no dindual being. 

Paradise Lost, xii. 85. 

p, 53. Wishes. To his {supposecT) Msstresse. .4,.. 

1.70. ‘fond and slight’. This is the reading of Harl. MSb. 
6917-8 (British Museum). The ‘flight’of all the editioi^ is a 
printer’s error, an easy error if one recalls the long ‘s’. I he 
MS. sj>cliing is ‘sleight . 

p. 57. To LmaiU, Going hyon.l ih, Son,. From LoveUco'. 

Lueasta, 1649. , , , , ... 

1 . 13. ‘be ’twixt’ for‘betwixt’ of Lucusia and later editions, 

This restores the verb. 

I). 60. The Sensitme. . 

1 . I». ‘ By others ’. ‘ Others m.iy find all joy in thy brown 

hair, but I must search the black and fair. 1 he ‘ In others of 
the version in Cotton’s Wits Uterprtur gives a different sense: 
‘The joy found in thy brown hair may be found elsewhere. 
This jars with what follows, spoiling the aniiibesis. 



p. 6i. To AUhta. 

1 . 7. ‘ The BirdsThe print of 1649 and one MS. copy read 
‘The Gods'. The ‘Gods' possibly are the birds. Compare 
Anvtophanes, Tht Bird}, 11 . 685-713, translated by Swinburne, 
Studies in Song. 

p. 62. ToAmorel. From Henry Vaughan’s&c., 1646. 
li. 21-2. ‘Though fate’, Ac. An echo of Donne’s ‘Dull 
sublunary lovers love &c. See p. 15. 
p. 63. The Call. From John Hall’s Poems, 1646. 
p. 64. An Epicurean Ode, i. e. an o>ie suggested by the 
Epicurean or materialist philosojihy. 

1 . 15. Terra Lemnia. A red clay found in 1 ^‘mnos and reputed 
an antidote to poison, but also a name for the essential constituent 
of the philosopher's stone. ‘Of what finest clay are you made, 
of what diamonds your eyes ?' 

p. 65. The Repulse. From Stanley’s Poems, 1651. With 
this j)oem compare Carew’s A Deposition from Love, pp. 34-5. 
p. 67. La Belle ConfJente. 

1 . 24. ‘ marries either’s Dusti. e. ‘ each marries the other’s 
Compare Donne, The Probilition. p. 22, I. 18. 
p. 68. The Divorce. Compare Donne, p. 23. 

I. 21. ‘woe’, i.e. ‘ woo', 
p. 69. The Exequies. 

i. 15. ‘VastGriefs'. ‘Curaclevesloquuntur,ingentes stupent,’ 
Seneca, hippolytus, 604. 

p. 70. Tell me no more honu fair she u. From Henry Ring's 
Poems, 1657. This may not be King's, but there is no good 
ground for disfranchising him. Comjiare Sir William Watson's: 

Bid me no more to other eyes, 

With wandering worship fare, See. Odes, ^c., 1895. 

p. 70. The Spring. From Cowley’s/fori/, 1668. Cp. this with 
Donne’s To the Countesse of Bedford, ‘ Madame, You have refin’d 
mee’(i’Mn/, Oxford, 1912,1,191-3), a characteristically different 
treaunent of much the same theme; e.g. 11 . 47-8 with Donne's: 
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to this place 

You are the season (Madame) you the day, 

'Tis but a grave of spices, uil your face 
Exhale them, and a thick close bud display. 

p, 72. The Change. 

1 . 7. Love'?, foes. Professor Moore Smith conjectures ‘ Fort ’ 
for ‘ Foes’, 1668. It seems to me a cetiam coircctioii. 

p. 73. To hit Coy Miitreue. From Marvell’s Muttllaneoiu 
Poems, 1681. 

1 . 34. The 1681 edition reads ‘ glew which I have with other 
editions altered to ‘dew*. I am told on philological authority 
that ‘glew’ may stand for ‘glow’. 1 shall accept that view 
when convinced by other examples that a sevenieenth-ccniuiy 
reader would so have understood it. My own view is that if 
‘glow ’ be the right reading, it stands for ‘glue’ as in ‘cherry- 
tree glue’, ‘jilum-tiee glue and tliat Marvell thought of the 
dew as an exiialatioo: 

And while thy willing Soul transjares 
At every pore with instant Fires. 

But ‘ morning dew ’ is a frctjuenl combination \ and ‘ dew ’ suggests 
at once moisture and glow. Compare: 

pleasant the Sun 

When first on this delightful Land he spreads 
His orient Beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flour, 
Glistring with dew. ParaSst Lost, iv. 641-5. 

L 40. ‘ slow-cbapl’, u e. slow-devouring. The chaps, Scottish 
‘ chafts \ are the jaws. 

p. 75. The Gallery. 

1. 42. ‘ does ’ for * dost' 1681. 

1 . 48. Marvel) may hate cnanged ‘are’ to ‘were’ when the 
Commonwealth had sold Charles I’s pictures. See Clarendon, 
H'utorj of the RebelUon, xi. 251. 

p. 80. To my Excellent Lucatia. From Poems by the most 
deseroeMy Admired Kathtrisu Phdifi, The MatebUss 

OrisAa, 1667. 
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DIVINE POEMS. 

p. 85. All the poiTTis by Donne given litre (except Goc.!- 
frtJav^ 1613. Riding WeUwanl) were written after the death of 
his Wife in 1617, atnl are tl()C|ucnt of sorrow and remorse. Con* 
ccits and ruggedness notwithstanding, they m.iy be lead with t!jc 
great ]>enitcntiary ])SaIms. 

p. 8 j. I!o!\' S'innris. — Thou hast made me, &c. 

I. 3. ‘1 runne to death &e. 1 am weary of my groaning ; 

every night wash 1 my bed: and water my couch with my tears. 
&c. (Psalms VI. 6.) 

II. 7-8. ‘ my feeb'e flesh doth waste By sinne in it Ac. 
Tiiere is no health in my flesh, because of thy displeasure: 
mither is there any rest in my bones, by reason of my sin, Ac, 
(Psalins xxxviii. 3, Ac.) 

p. 86. This is my phyes Iasi scene, Donne had been in his 
youth ‘a pri-.it ViMtiT of Ladies, a great Fuquenter of l*l.iys, 
a gre.it Wn-c-r of conceited Verses ’ (Richard Baker, Chronicle of 
the Kings of Rnginu!). In the sermons Donne speaks of ‘the 
obscenities and scunihties of a Comedy, or the drums and ejula- 
nons of a Tragcdic ’. 

I. 13. Impute me righteous ‘ God promiseth to forgive us 
our sins .and to impute us for full righteous ’ ('Pyndale). Tliis 
construction is oh.'iolete. Tlie regular use is as in: ‘David 
desenbeth the blessed fulne>s of that m-in unto whom God im- 
puteth righteousness without deeds ’ (Romans tv, 6 (Great Bible)). 

p. 89. GoodfriJay, 1 613. Rt.lrig ITcst'wasd. 

I. I. The diifcient spheres of heaven in the old astronomy 
were each moved and directed by an Intelligence or Angel. 
Each of the spheres after the first, the Primum Mobile, has its 
own movement, but is also affected by the others; hence the (as 
it seemed) erratic movements of the planets. So our souls, 
which should follow God’s law, admit pleasure and business as 
dieir chief motives. 

1 . !0. ‘my Soules formed he. essence, true nature. 

20. ‘and the Sunne vyinke*: 
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Era'il giomo cb*al sol si scoloraro, 

Per la pleta del suo fattore, i rai. IVtrarch, Can%. 3. 

1 . 12. ‘turne* MSS.: ‘tune’ EJei., which is jvrhaps right; 
but the chief idea here is of God’s jK)wer. 

L 24. ‘Z<‘nith to us.’ Ac., i c., apparrnriv, ‘height so infinite 
that for Him the difference between us and our antipodes is non¬ 
existent. He is zenith to botii.' 

p. 91. Hymneto God. This was written, as ,Sir .luliiis Caesar’s 
copy (Add. MS. 34324, Brit. Mus.) states, during Donne’s 
sickness in 1623, wlien he composed his Dn'ouom upon F.mfjitnt 
Occationi, and teverallstepi in mf Sicinesi, 1624. W.ilton wrongly 
assigns its conijwsition to Donne’s last illness m i'''30. 

I. 16. ‘Is the Pacificjue Sea', 4 c. ‘Be my home in the 
Pacific, or in the East Indies, or in .lenjsalem. to each I must sail 
through a strait, viz. Anyan (1. e. Behring) Strait if I go west by 
the North-West passage, or MagelLm {for the route round 
Cape Horn was unknown), or Gibraltar.’ 

1 . 22. * Chrttlt Crosse, and Adamt tre--’. An r.|d belief, 

p. 94. A Dialogue, Ac. Reliquir IVoitomanx, 1651, signed 
‘Ignoto ’. 

p. 95. On the morning of Chrutt Nalivtiy. From Milton » 
Poms, 1645- 

1 . 74. ‘i.ucifer’, i.e. Venus, the Morning Star, and in the 
Evening, Hes[)erus: 

Sweet Hesper-Phosphor, double name 

For what is one. Tennyson, /« Memonam. 

1 . 91. ‘Perha].s their loves’, Ac Milton thinks of them 
as the shepherds of Pastoral Poetry. 

1. 92. ‘ silly i. e. innocent. 

I. 102. ‘Beneath the hollow round ... the Airy region.’ 
The air extended, in the old phllo'^epht. from the earth to the 
moon, w.icre the region of fue liegan; ‘thrilling’, i.e. piercing. 

I. 116. ‘unex) re«siie’, i.e. not to b- ex.-ressed or described. 

J. 119. ‘ But when of old’, Ac. ‘ When the morning stars sang 
together, and all tne sons of God shouted for joy.* Job xxxeiii. 7. 

aeas 4 0 



I. 13I* ‘ ninefold harmonyi. e. ‘ harmony of the nine spheres ’ 
(Plato, Repubttc, lo). 

1 . 139. 'Hell it self, ftc. Milton at this {leriod tbinkc of 
Hell as in the centre of the earth. So Dante. In Parad'tu 
Lott it is further removed. 

I. I43. ‘ThVnameld Amu', i.e. variegated Ussue. In 
1673 altered to 

Orb’d in a Rain>bow; and like glories wearing 
Mercy will sit between. 

I. 155. ‘ychain’d’. A S{>enserian archaism. 

I. 17*. ' Swindges the scaly Horrour’. So Sj)enser of the 
dragon on wliich Duessa rode; * Scourging th’ emptie ayre with 
his long traine' {Faerie Queene, 1 . riii. 17). These grotesque 
figures have disappeared in ParaeUje Lott. 

1 191. * Lart Lemuret’. Household Gods. 

I. 194. ‘ service quaint i. e. elaborate ritual. 

II. 197-228. Com]mc ParaJite Lott, I. 392-^21. 

1 . 215. ‘unshowr’d Grasse’. Ko r.iin fall- in ligvpt. 

I. 227. ‘ Oui Babe’, &c. As Hercules in his cradle strangled 
the serpents. 

II . 23?-6. ‘ And the yeilow-skirted Faye/', &c. Milton had 
read A Mi.hummtr-Night't Dream : 

Then my queen, in silence sad, 

Trip we after night’s shade, &c. (iv. i. loi). 

p. 103. Redemption. From The Temple. Satred Poenu and 
Private Ejiiculaliont, 163 3. 

I. (2. ‘ragged’, 1.e. rugged, rou,'’h. 

p. 105. A^iction. 

I. 53. ' crosse-bia'- me’, i. e. give me an inclination othei than 
my own. 

p. 107. Jordan. protest, it is said, against love poems,but 
also, I thiDk,against the pastoral allegorical poetry of the CamlHidge 
Spenserians. 

p. 108. The Cburcb-fioort, as a type of the Christian life. 

p. I08. The Windowt. 

I. 6. * anneal >. e. fix the colours by heating the glass. Vi^th 
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the whole [K)em compare the missionary poet, A. S. Crip|isV All 
Sainti Day in Lyra EvangeHttieoy Blackwell, Oxford, 1911 : 

Ah me! 

It wa& God's choice ere mine that I should be 

The one dim casc-ment by whose panes they si-c. 

These maiden knights of mine,— their eldeis' clii\.ilry! 

Behold! 

At my jX)or breath-dimm’d panes what ) oinps unfold ! 

See the Host rise a Harvest Moon of gold ! 

Lo the Vine’s Branches bend with clusters yet untold I 

Ah me! 

Flawed piiest. that God should chwse to m.ike of ihtr 

A nursery window, whence his babes may sa- 

Ra|>ture of Saints that are, wonder 01 Saints 10 be' 

p. 109. Vertut. 

1.11. ‘closes’,!.e.thecadencesor conclusionsofmusicalphra'es. 

p. III. Jetu. ‘d’ and * 1 ’ must be read as me same Irtiff 
‘ / in the other power is nuerelv an other Letter, and would aske 
to enjoy an other Character. For, where it leads the sounding 
Vovftlly and beginneth the SyllaSw, it is ever a Conconant ■ as in 
Jamtt^ John, . . . having the force of. ,, the Itaham Gi ’ {Ben 
Jonson, Engluh Grammat). 

p. 111. CoiW, i.c. the inhibitions of conscience and God's 
Spirit. Herbert compares the waiter on God’s will to the suitor 
at Court. 

p. 112. Aaron, See Exodus xxMii. t f. ‘And thou shall 
make holy garments for Aaron thy brother &c. 

I. 1. ‘Light and perfections*. ‘And thou shalt put in the 
breastplate of judgement the Urim and the Thummim’, ficc. 
(Exodus xxviii. 30). Marginal note, ‘ That is the Lights ami 
it Perfections’. 

L 3. ‘ Harmonious bells ‘ A golden bell and a pomegranate 
upon the skins of the robe round about* (Exodus xxviii. 33-5). 
Hence Browning’s ‘Bells -od Pomegrtnites*. Each terse of 




H€jbcrt’5 pot’.: soj'.ges'.s metric >i]y the swelling aod dying soun.i 
of a be!!; and, like a bell, the ilr^mes reiterate the same sound. 

p. li'j. IVby {1st thou sh nU thy lovely Ja<t r J’foni 
Emblemet by I't.inci.s ^)uarlc^, book III. viii. This poem 
IS parodied by Kochesier. See O'.JorJ Boot of f^erse. No. 416. 

1.37. “to tine’, i. e. ‘to kinJlcOE. tymLtn. The com¬ 
moner dialectal form is * tmd 

p. 117. Ev'n Hie fovo litilatiK-Jividinghrooict. Embtemeu v. lii. 

p. 119. IVhen I survay the bright Cetlestiall tpheare. From 
Castara, The Third Part, 164O. ‘ Nox nocti mdir.ii scientiam’ 
—Psalms xviii. 3 (Vulgate), xix. 1 (Authorized Version). 

p. 121. Lord ivben the vsise turn, &c. From Malone MS. 13 
^bodkun), pp. 84-5. 

p. 122. 7 o the Counlesse of Denligh. Fiom Carmen Deo 
Nostro, TV Dec ft Hymnus, Sacred Poems, Collected, Corrected, 
/lugmented, Paris, 165a. I have followed this text, m this and 
tlie following poems by Crashaw, with some corrections from 
edd. 1^146, if)48. The Fieuch printer adopts for the article 
‘a’ the torm for the Fieach preposition ‘ 5 ’. 

Tlie Countesse of Denbigh is, 1 suppose, tiie sister of the 
Duke ol Buckingham and wife of William Feilding, first Earl. 
The second Earl took the side of the Parliament, though half* 
heaitcdly. 

p. 124. Hymn of the Nahvity. There are several variants 
in 164^, 164 8, of wliich the most interesting is a sunza after 1.90: 
Slice sings thy Teares aslecpc, and dips 
Hei Kisses in thy weeping Eye, 

She ipre.iJs the red leaves of thy Lips 
That m l ieir Buds yet blushing lye, 

She 'gaicM tho’-e Mother-Diamonds tryc.* 

The points of her young Eagles Eyes. 

p. 128. Hymtt tn A'oration of the Bletttd Sacrament. In 
1648, where tins !>oem first apjears, the title » A Hymne to Our 
by the Faithfull Receiver of the Sacrament. 

I have corrected a few errors of the Pans printer of l6ja 
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from «rlier editions, e. j. I. 33, 'Help, lord, my I-.mi., ■ 

Hope increase’, where lf>5> (hops‘n:v I'aiili ■ 

p. 130. Tht H'irprr. This is the title in 1646, 1648 I hr 
poem IS headed by a couplet; 

Loc where a Wounded Heart witli Ihleeding l:]yc.s lors, 

Is she a Flaming Fountain, or a Wi-tjtinp fire? 

1 . 2 . ‘ sylver-footedThe editions of ifi/., 

Addit. MS. 332 19 read ‘ silver-furdedi. c mih silici 
but ‘ silvrT'footed ’ personifies the nils. 

1 . 23. ‘Waters above th’Heau.s’. Kc. What the ' 
above tlie firmament ’ (Genesis i. 7 were wa a cl.'fruu pn ulem 
for Catholic phiioMiphy. See Duiiiu' s J'oftn.' (Oxfonif. ii. jjo 

I. 71 - ‘ draw ’ 1648 and nereft MS . ‘ 

p. i^ 7 - //yros to S(:r I Tertta l ust title js ‘ In nifi h. y 

of the Vertuous and Learned Mjtlre dc'J <Me*-a that'o;.^ it 

an Early Mattyrdonti-h f'ot the iii.irt)rdon» see Geoige Lmi, 
Midditmanh^ Prelude. 

p. 142. Rrrnr ition. h I '.’t H-'nrv V^aughanL ^'<fx S. infiUdn. 
Or Sacred i'oemi aud Pnv.ite Ijati. j.'irtu, 1650 A 

symbolic piTaK'e on me theme: ‘ 1 lie -..i, ' blovveth w.i- m- it 
hsteth, and tl.ou hearest the toice t! .-le. f. but knouiM not 
whence it comet}’, and wl tttier it gr eii; so is eiery on*’ that 

i> born of tlic Sjunt ’ M.-.1, ui. 8). i'l.e di-'ti iptums of na-me 

have the freshmss, tlie sogg-stion 0! drawing siraip.ht f om 
life, wliich IS ail Vau, ut.V ouu in .us cxMtiiry. I’lK-rr ts po 
suspicion of conveniK...-! p. '■* j a^ism (u decoi.t ion. I'he c!./-eHt 
paraii.l, in the poetry o- i century, i' lo.ir.d 10 some of the naiurt 
pieces of thi* Dutch I'oci Vor.d.l. 

p. I *8. Man Tins and the previous [ocra contain the 
eaxnce of the thought which Woidsworth returned to with 
such imaginative p.r'^'^ion alter the storm and stress of revolu¬ 
tionary liojies and di'.ipj-ointmcDts. *^1 he life of naiuic. of natu.ai 
things, trees and flowers and nvors and mountains and birds 
and beasts, is in S4>me way right, 10 liarmcmy with ii<e Divine 
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will, as Man's life is not. In them natural impulse and natural 
inhibition have harmonized, and their life i-^ full of content and 
joy: 

If this belief from Heaven be sent, 

If such be Nature’s holy plan, 

Have 1 not reason to lament 
What nun has made of man ? 

Modem feeling has moved away from such confidence, which was 
a development of the doctrine of the Fall. I'he life of natural 
things too, we sadly recognize is full of effort and failure: 
‘Here a** everywhere the Unfulfilled Intention, winch makes 
li‘e what it is, was as obvious it could l>e among the dejvraved 
crowds of a city slum. Ttie leaf was defoimeti, the curve was 
crippled, the taper was interrupted, the lichen ace the vigour 
of the stalk and the ivy slowiy strangled to death the promising 
s;i]»!ing’ (Thoin.is Haidy, 7 'hf IVoodlan lers). 

p. 152. The dwelling-phue. The verses of St. .lohn are: ‘And 
they said unto him, Rabbi . . . where .ibtdest thou ? He saith 
unto them, Come, and ye shall see They came therefore and 
saw where he abode; and they abode with him that day 

p. i;2. The Night. ‘The same came unto him by night* 
(John ill. 2). 

1.29. ‘ C/Vij//progress’. A marginal note in the 1650 edition 
refers to: ‘ And in the morning, a great while before day, he rose 
up and went out, and departed into a desert place, and there prayed ’ 
(M.irk 1. 35); and ‘And every night he went out, and lodged 
in the mount that is called the mount of Olives ’ (Luke xxi. 37). 
p. 1^6. Quiciitea. 

i. 5. ‘Moon-like toil’. The labour of making the tides rise 
and fall, to no end. Compare and contrast Keats’s last soooeu 

p. 157. ^ Pojtorall Hymne. From The Second Bookt 
Divine Poemx. By J. H., 1647. 

p. 157. I'he proud jT.gyptian Queen. From Sherburne’s 
Saimaeii ... IVah Sever ad other Poemt and Trantlaitont^ 1651 
(‘Sacra’, p. 167) from the lulian of Manno. 
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p. 158. Iht Christians reply to the Fhyhsopher. 

11. 5-8. It was. beiie^fd that a cht•nll^t could rfconstruct 
a plant from its avhes. See Browne, Reh^io Media, Sect. 48. 
11 . 17-20. Compare: 

Reason is our Soules left hand. Faith her nj^ht, 

By these wee read) div.rmv. 

Donne, To the Counlesse of Bedford{Focms. Oxford, 1. 1K9). 


miscellanies. 


p. 165. £//•{!>. fill j’lrlurr. I’joU.ly wmten whrn Donnr 
with many other youi g toluntceis was going lo |om i;ie t adi/ 
or Islands Ex|,d'llloii, 1 570- 7. iice Ihi C.dmt and 7 'if Starm, 
{Piimi, Oxiold, 1. 175 tic), 
p. 166. Elrgil. On Itil ynimt. 

1 . 23. • Eaire Oritlica 1. e. Oirilh ia earned off by Borr.is. 
Sec the maBollicent chorus m Swi'diurneV Ertikhnn. II. 5; J h.o. 

1 . 34. ‘S).it!les’. i. e. .Spituls, Ho |iit. U. r\ stieet in AU-oSicn 
IS called The Spiral. A town councilloi pioposed 10 th.inge 
It as being m bad taste' Donne’s s)s lling explain, his mistake. 

I. 35. ‘ftlelleis’. i.e. stokers. 

1 . 44. ‘Gallene’, i.e. entrance-hall or corridor. 


p. 168. Salyrt. Donne’s third S.v.iie—3 vivid presentation ot 
the choice in religio.i p.esented 10 one like him brought up . Komao 
Catholic, but becoming intellectually emancipated. Dry..en s Ri- 
ligio Lmd was probably suggested by this pot-m. Donne was very 
tar at this time from being a convinced Anglican. 

1 . 17. -avd mutinous Duich’, i.e. serve in Holland against 
the Siianiards. To the Catholic Donne the Dutch are still 

limbecks’, i.e. alembics, for distilling. Our English 

bodici. are dis'illcd 10 hot climei. , , . 

L 21. ‘Senuncll *, Ac. Fiaio. Ftaedo, 6. 

L 35. ‘ his whole Regime w be quit , ue. u> be fr.-c of bis 
whole realm. 
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I. 76. ‘To adore’, &c. Compare Reh^io Medici. I. Sect. 3. 

1.81. ‘about must&c. Compare: 

Or as we see, to aspire some mountain’s top 
The way ascends not straight, but imitates 
Tlie subtle foldings of a winter’s snake. 

Webster, The IVhiu Devil I. ii. 

I . 86. ‘Hard deeds’. &c. Hard deeds are achieved by the 
body’s painsor efforts and hard knowledge attained to by the mind’s. 

II . 96-7. Philip of Spain or Pope Gregory, Henry VIII or 
Martin Luther. 

p. 171. To Sir H. IV.^ i.e. Sir Henry Wotton, who went as 
Ambassador to Venice in 1604,. Donne had ruined his own 
Career by liis marriage in December i6oi. 

II. ai-2. ‘To sweare’, &c. To >weare love until your rank 
is sucli that 1 must speak ot honoui i.ot love. 

p. 173. To the Countteet of Bedford, An examj'le of Donne’s 
metaphysical or transcendental strain of compliment. 

I . 1. Honour, Anstotle says, is tiie greatest of external 
goods, goods for which we are dependent on others. Virtue 
belongs to the soul itself. Nicomcuhean Eibice iv. 3. 10. 

II. 10-12. The beat of dung is used for various purposes 
still, as to crook a walking-stick of hard wood. 

I. 19. lo whatever ot^curity 1 , who praise you, may live, 
your glory is communicated to, illumines those who praise you. 

I. 27. ‘ thiougb‘Shine i.e. transparent. 

I. 29. ‘ specular stone t. e. mica, or translucent marble (Pliny, 
Petromus), of which Donne seems to have read or heard that 
some temples were once nude: ‘ the heathens served their God 
io temples syh dto. without roofs or coverings, in a free open- 
ness; and, where they could, 10 Temples made of specular stone 
that was transparent as glass or crystal, so as they which walked 
without in the streets might see all that was done within 

1 . 34. 'But as our Soules’, &c. The human soul includes 
three souls, that of pw/th, which it shares with plants; of eemee 
with animats: reojoa, its human distinction. The 6rst two art 
first in ume, not in ‘ prtsidence ’, i. e. precedence. So disemion, 
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oalural wisiiom, must yield precedence to religious leul, though it 
remains with it, is subsumed not displaced. Compare I)3vcnani, 
p. 158, II. 17-20. 

il. 46-7. ‘ty}*es of God’, and so of religion. ‘ God i^ a circle 
whose centre is everywhere and circumference nowhere . 

p. 175. Fare^el ye guilded foUin. Attributed by Walton 
fiist to Donne, then to Woiton. C)ne MS. a'-signs U to King. 

)]. 3 1-2. * Had I .ill the wealth of the Indies.’ 


p. 177. /In EliS*e. Ac. Printed from the up'-n the 

Juthor tn Donne's /V.mj, 1633. In the 1^40 edition i.f 
Carew’s poeni'- is printed wh.it seems to me an cjiiier, ui.ren'ed 
version. Some valiants arc.—i. foi *unciso:d Church* 

man’ (1. e. c..ul('ssly barbeitd), “ Unciz.id l.eotr ei ‘; 1 . 44. S't 
■dust, tud lak’d’ 1S40 reads ‘dung, ii.id si-jrthd’: i. >0, lui 
‘ stubborne’, ‘ troublesome ’; and I. 94, for ‘ I omiK- , (»r.i'e , 
rejected probably because of the awkward suggestion ot ‘on 
thy Grave u.c.^e 1. e. ‘mgravc’. In 164O 11 . 9I-2 are 

wanting. , 

1. 87. I read *tLce’ for ‘the’ in .ill texts. I t.ilcc the hues 
to mean: ‘ I will not draw envy on you by giving a comiilvte 
t.,:..ioguc of your virtues Comjiaie .lonson s 

To di.iW no envy {Slhikr-lfnrt) on thy name, 

Am I thu.. ample to thy IJouke, and Fame. 

p. 180. To my xuee'iy 

Sandys, ./ Parafhrait «/»" At bmnt Potmi, 1638, It is 
less correctly printed in Carew’s Pormi, 1640. 


„ 181 Man., H'tat'Monh. She died m 16.2, ageJ 18, 
being the daughter of Tnoraa., Ffarl of Cleveland, am. Anna 
Ctolts, MStet of Carew’s friend .loim Ctolts. 

„ 182 On Sbaiaptari. From Milton's Patmt. 1645. 

This epiniph, first printed in the Second Foho of S„akes|«are, 
is suite in the Italian style of w,L Petrarch speaks (Conn. 
cxxxi) of tiie pure ivory ot Laura s face, ^ 

Che fa di marmo chi da ptesso ’I guatda. 
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‘turns to marble whoever gazes closely at it i. e. his admiration 
turns him to a statue. ‘ We catch,’ says Mark Pattison. ‘ the con- 
ugion of the poet's mental attitude. He makes us bow with him 
before the image of Shakespeare, though there is not a single 
discriminating epithet to pint out in what the greatness wl.ich 
we are made to feel consists.' That is an exact description 
of the metaphysical fashion in eulogy and in description too. 
See note on Donne’s Noeturnall upon St. Lucies day, p. 13. 

1 . y. ‘ son of memoryThe Muses arc daughters of 
Memory. 

I. 12. ‘Delphick lines’, i.e. oracular lines. 

p. 183. /In Ele^y on Ben. Jonson. From Jonsonus Virhius: 
or The Memory of Ben Johnson. Revived by the Friends of the 
1638. SigncdJ.C. h is not tjuitc certain that this poem 
IS by Cleveland. It is not altogether in his style. 

p. 1^4. For the Lady Olivia Porter. Endymion Porter was 
the friend of Herrick also and addressed by him in several 
|>oems. 

1.7. ‘glorious Eves'1673: ‘ lasting Eyes 
other Poems. 1648 (2nd ed ). 

I. 8. ‘Darken . . . Jewels 1673: ‘Outlooke . . . Jewells*. 
1648. 

p. 185. The Grasse-hopper. From Z.wc<w/fl, 1649. 

I. 8. ‘Acion-bed’, i.e. Acom-bed. 

II . 11-12. The capital letter suggests at first sight that 
‘ Melancholy ’ must be a noun, but it is almost certainly an adjective 
qualifying ‘streams'. See the Poems of Lovelace^ edited by 
C. H. Wilkinson. 

t. 21. ‘ Thou best of Men i. e. Charles Cmton. The grass* 
hopper has introduced the address and exhortation. Com)iare: 
dis<ioi«e frigus ligna super foco 
large reponens atque benignius 
deprome quadnmum Sabina, 

0 Thaliarche, merum diota. 

Horace Od. i. 9. 

11 . 33-6. The order is again obscure. ‘Our tapers, clear 
as Hesperus, shall whip Night from the welMit Casements 
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where we s])ort ourselves, and sinji her black mantle Irom the 
dark Hag and suck in its place everlasting Day/ 

I. 37. * untempted’, apparently ‘secuie, unmolested'. 

p. 187. Of IVil. Wit IS equi\alent to imagination, fancy, 
genius, coniliined with learning;, and showing itscll m the 
discoveiy of '•uhtle analogies, resemblances. Compare Fo|>e, 
Essay on Criticism, e. g. 11 . 290-304 ; Johnson. Life oj C'ltvley. 

p. 190. Against Hof>r. 'Fhest jKiems illustrate the ditference 
between Cowley’s clear, clexer wn and Crashaw’s warmer 
fancy. But Cowley’s Hojie and Crashaw’*« are not quite tlie 
same Conipau Hope in SjH-riMT’s Farnt Uuttnt. iii. 12. I3, 
wall Sfieranza m 1 lo. 14. 

p. l yl. Ansixitr for Hope. This 1^)51 text vanes as usual 
from earlier versions, showing revision. 

I. 30. ‘ supple essence ’ l6>2. ‘ su'.nile essen. e ’ C146. 

p 19^. On the Death of l\h Craihwjs. 

II . 37-46. Crashaw die,! at Lorettu, of which he was a C.mo:, 

p. 197. Hymn, lo Light. 

II. 45-«. Compare Shelley’s Hymn to Apollo: 

The sunbeams are mv sliatts, with which 1 kill 
Deceit, that loves tiie mgfit and fears the day; 

All men who do or even imagine ill 

Fly me, and fiom the g'ory of my r.iy 

Good minds and ojstn auions uke new niiglit, 

Until diminished by tfic reign of Night. 

p. 207. A Contemplation upon Flovsers. From Harleian MS. 
697 (Bntish Museum), where 11 is signed ‘ H. Kinge It is not 
certain that it is the bishoj> s. 

p. 208. On a Drop of Dew. In the i6«I edition Latin 
versions of this and the following poem. Ibt Garden, are printed 
immcd.«elv after the EriRh^h, Neither the l.aim nor the 
English can be accurately lieKribed as i translation ot the 
other But a careful rea.hng suggests that the Latin in each 
case was written first, and ser.ed as a guide rather than a text 
for the bcauuful Engli-h .erses. The relation of the two 
eereions On a Drop of Dfw and Ro, is (airly close, though 
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the Latin is at times clearer than the English; c.g. ‘Round 
in its self incloses' ( 1 . 7), means, as the Latin shows, ‘incloses 
itself in its own orb'; 

Inque sui nitido conclusa Toluminis orbe; 
and ‘ So the World excluding round * ( 1 . 29) is in Latin 
Opf'Csitum mundo claudit ubique latus. 

The relation of The Garden and Hnrtue is much less close. 
Portions of the Latin reappear very freely treated, viz. the first 
three stanzas and the last. Other portions of the Latin are not 
represented in English, and, on the other hand, stanzas 4-8 
read like a happy addition in which the poet has been unfettered 
by any reference to the Latin. The 1681 editor, indeed, 
suggests lit some of the Latin poem is lost, but this may be 
an attempt 'o explain the want of correspondence. 

Mv colieaeue Ihofessor Oliffe Legh Richmond has read the 
poems rarefu'ly and the opinion I have adopted was suggested 
by liim. 

p. 11.’ The Metaphysical Sectarian. The description of 
Hudibras i; ^'anio 1 , i.e. on his intellectual side. That of his 
religion follows: 

For bis ReS/ion it was fit 

I'o match his Learning and his Wit: 

Twas Preshyterian true blew, Ac. 

1 . 12. ‘Committee-men’. Committees set up tn v.inou5 
counties to fine and imprison malignants. 

1 .56. ‘ TycU Brahty the Danish mathematician andastroncmer. 
Erra Pater, i. e. William Lilly, the English astrologer {1602-81} 
whore every one consulted. 

1 . 58. As a justice of peace he could inspect weights ar d 
measures. 

1 . 84. ‘ Like words congeal’d *. Compare Rabelais, PaeuagrmL, 
IT. 55 

I. 88. ‘he that hight IrrefrafahU', Alexander of Hales, 
d. IJ45. 
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A Ward, and still in bonds, one dty. 

Absence heare my protestation ... 43 

.-‘.ccept thou Shnne of my dead Saint, . . . . 

Alter those reverend paiers, whose soulc's . . . i;i 

All Kinps, and all tlicir lavonies.E 

And do they so? have tliey a Sense.146 

And here the preciou« dust is laid;. iSi 

As time one day l>y me did pass. 150 

As virtuous men f)as>e mildly away. 14 

A.sk me no more where Jtmt oestowes, ... 

At the round earths iiiiaji,'iii’d turoers, blow, . . .86 

Batter my heait, three perhon’d God ; for. vou .... 88 

Before we siiall again I ehuld ... 4<> 

Blasted With sighs, and sun->ui)(lerl with teares, . V 

Brave lloweis that I could gallant it like you . '07 

Basie old foolc, Qoruly Sunne. • .t 

By our first strange and latall interview. '6t> 


Can we not force from widdowed Poetry,.' 77 

C/aen come T.ew my Soul, ai»l tell. '? 

Cloris, It IS not thy du<iaii>e. 4 ^ 

Come we shepbeards whose blest sight ... '^4 

Courage my Soul, now learn to wield . . . . . 

Dear, back my wounded heart ie»tore,.f'fl 

Dear hope I earth's dowry, at heavn's debt!. ... 19* 

I>eare love, for nothing lesse then tnee. 

Dear urge uo more tnai killing cause . . ^ 

Death be not proud, though some have called lUee . . 87 

Do not coaceale thy radiant eyes, . . , . . 4 v 

Drawnecr. . 


E»*o like two little bank-dividing bo okes, ... • '«7 

Faire as unshaded Light; or as the Day .... 184 

False life ' a foil and uo more, when. 

rancy and 1 , last tvening walkt. ... ' ’ 

Farewel ye gudded folltes, pieasiog troubles, '75 

First bora of CAow, who so fait didst ciHoe ... »97 
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Gire me more I>ove, or more Disdain ;.33 

Goe, and cauhe a falUni; starre.3 

Goe' hnnt the whiter Ermine t and present. . . . 1S4 

Had we but World enough, and Time, •73 

Hail, suter springs ’ . . . . .130 

Happy Choristers of Aire, . if7 

Happy those early dayes' when I ...... 143 

Having been tenant long to a rich Lord, ... .103 

Having inten’d her Infant-birth, . . ... jS 

He was in Za/iVi a great Cnticlc, . • . iia 

Heie take my Picture; though 1 bid farewell. . 165 

Holinesse on the head. ..... ii3 

Honoui is so sublime perfection, ... . 173 

whose weak ruin’d IS, . lyo 

How ill doth he deserve a Lovers name, ... 3 b 

How vainly men themselves amnee ... . . 309 

I did not live until this time. 80 

I nnule a posi«, while the clay ran by : . .110 

I jire'se not to the Quire, nor dare I greet . 180 

I struck the board, and cry’d, No more. . . . .111 

1 wasfo'clold, your rebell sex, . . ... 34 

I wonder by ray troth, what thou, and 1 .... 1 

If to be al•^cnl were to be . . . . • • 57 

If yet I have not all tin love, ... ... 4 

In what tome ship soever 1 cmliarke. . . . 90 

JesQ IS in ray heart, his sacred name . . . .111 

Kinde pitty chokes my splcene; brave scorn forbids . . 16S 

Know Cilia, (since thou art to proud,) . . • • 35 

Let mans Soule he a Spheare, and then, in this, . . . 89 

Let me powre forth ... . ..11 

Little tbmk'st thou, poore flowc,.>9 

Lonl, how can man preach thy ticrn.al word I . 108 

Lord when the wise men came from tarr.i3i 

Lord, who createdst man in wcaltli and store, - ^^4 

I.ove bade me welcome: yet my soul drew back, 115 

Love, i>rave Vertues younger Brother,. ... • 5 * 

I.OV 4 m her Sunny Eyes does Ba-tking play; . ■ 7 * 

Love, thou art Absolute sole lord. 137 

Mark you the lloorel that squarespeckled stone, . . . los 

Must I then see, alas! eternal mght .... • ^7 

My dearest Rival, least our Love. O 
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I'Ai 1 

My Life 18 measor'd by this jjlasse, this glassc 

. . JO* 

My Love is of a buih as rare 

• 77 

Noe more unto my thoughts nipeare, 

• ih 

Not that by this rlischiii 

he 

Now you have Ireeiy gnen me leave to lose. 

.'7 

0 mv Lucasia, let iis speak our l.o\e, . 

. 8 i 

0 » bo shall, from this Dungeon, raise 

Ib.t 

Dl thee (kind boy) 1 a'k no red and Pilule 

40 

Oh! for some honest l.ovcis ghost, 

4 ' 

Oh thou great Power, lo whom I more. 

0 , 

Oh thou chat swing’s! apoD the waving haire 

I't 

Out upon It, I have lov’d 


Ptfr/and .S'flr/i/! to thee alone arc gi\cn 

t'l.t 

Komira, stay, ... . . 

f>i 

See bow the (>rient Dew, 

ioS 

See ' with what glorious .Motion . 

fo 

See with what siinjili«.iiy 

. 70 

Send hoii.f my long 'travd eves to niee 

1 i 

Sbow lUf deare Christ, thy spuuse, so hnght and clear. 

8“' 

Since I am comming to that Holy rui.mv, . 

O' 

Since that this thing we call the world 


So, so, breake off ibis last lamenting kisse 


and awwa/tfr-a/' lets stay and see . 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

. IO<) 

Sweetest love, I do not goe, 

b 

Take heed of loving .. 

ii 

Tell me no more how iairr stie is. 

7 ^ 

Tell me not (.Sweet) I am unkindc. 


Tell me. 0 tell, what kind «>i thing w H it. 

. I'h* 

The Good in (craves a." Heavei.U Seed cie ^owi 

• * 5 ^ 

The l-ark ijcw le.nvts his watry \e>t . 

4 'J 

The proud (^»necn. her / omun < ruest. 

'f: 

The sluggish looiD'- a'. >et bik rc^t. 

• 47 

They are all gone mu» the world ol light 1 . 

14 ‘) 

This IS my phiyes la-.! scene, here he-ivens appon • 

. I'b 

This It the Monlb. and this the ha|ipv morn 

• 

Thou h.ist mauc me, And shall tl,\ worke decay 

• ■ 

Though vou be ab*ent here, I nretis roust say 

■ r- 

Through that pure / irgin-shnne, 


Throw away ibv rod,. 


*Tis not how wittv. nor how free. 

. jb 

Tu the yeares aiidmght, and it u the dayes, 

Ii 
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IntUx of First Lines. 


To make a final conquest of all me, 
Twice or tbnce bad 1 lored thee, 


PAGR 

7 


Victorious Ijeaoty, though jronr eyes 


H 


Weighing the steadfastneM and state . 

What happy, secret fonntain. 

What lifav’n-intreated Heart is This 
What if this present were the worlds last night t . 
What needs my Ukakaptar for his honour'd Hones, 
When first thou didst entice to thee my heart. 

When for the 'I horns with which I long, too long. 

When I survay the bright. 

When Love with unconfined wings 

When my grave is broke up againe . . . 

When thou, poore excommunicate 

Where, like a pillow on a bed. 

Whilst my Scu/s eye beheld no light . 

Who ere she be, ...... 

W’ho ever comes to shroud me, do not hanne 
Who first reiuim'd our Siagt with jusiest J.avfes, 
Who saves that fictions onely and false hair 
Why dost thou shade thy lovely facet 0 why . 
Why should you sweare 1 am forsworn, 

With all the powres my poor Heart bath . 

Wilt thou forgive that sinn, where I begiinn. 

With what deep murmurs through times silent stetith 
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153 
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f^7 

iSj 
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i6a 

119 

61 

31 


34 

16. 

94 

53 

18 

>83 

10? 

J '5 

60 

138 


93 
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Yee blushing Virgins happy are . 

You earthly .SouK that couit a wanton flame, 
You meaner of the . 
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